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PREFACE. 


AmonG the many remarkable circumstances connected 
with that extraordinary literature which has of late 
grown up in Germany with such sudden and powerful 
developement, not the least striking is the vast quantity 
of fugitive matter which is every day evolved from the 
effervescent intellect of the nation. We have been 
informed by a learned and intelligent native of that 
country, that this fact is to be attributed to a certain 
vivacity of taste, which, in the joy and pride of emanci- 
pation from long bondage, distinguishes its reading 
population to a degree elsewhere unknown. ‘My 
Public’ in Germany is a book-devouring animal, and 
does not ruminate. Hence it has happened—if our 
information is correct—that with all the extraordinary 
talents to which that country has of late given birth, 
there is scarcely # single work. in its literature which has 
been able to establish. itself. as a.‘ standard book,’ in our 
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sense of the term,—a xTnpee €¢ ales aS Thucydides sialon 
his immortal history,—or, as Milton in young anticipation 
speaks of his | edventurous S9n8s oisRoo ee Poe 
terity will not willingly suffer to die.” The, idolizing 
enthusiasm of one generation .suryiyes not to another. 

Kant has resigned the ilk of philosophy, to, Jacobi ; 
Klopstock. yielded. that, of poetry, to, Schiller even, his 
claims are now in a great degree considered obsolete, and 
Goethe. reigns in. bis, stead, The ruler. of , the hour's 
ascendant in Germany exercises a sort of eclipsing. power 
over all his predecessors, of which-we have no, example 
in other COUNTIES... s to enossborq szodt te amin 4 

tltrast dowum o2 otal Yo aod end stent oiler 

; Whether this be a symptom of literary constitution 
which betokens perfect soundness at the core, and pro- 
mises permanent health for the future, may perhaps be 
questioned, . But certain it is that in, the. meanwhile it. is 
productive of an evolution of talent, and literary, aecom- 
plishment unexampled since the days of, Athens —where 
Time, for Time with them is an almost infallible destroyer ; 
and hence, in. the, mass of German literature which. is 
destined but to swim for a few, years,,on the, surface of 
that ever-fluctuating, public taste, there is to be found.an 


amount of talent and erudition, which, in, our, country 
would have been either carefully husbanded at home, or 
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PREFACE. 
» With respect to the Legends ,and ‘Traditions contained) 


- in the, present: volumes, ‘some of them:may be thought! so! 


wild and: extravagant ds to render |some apology for their 
insertion :nécessary.-::That apology will be foundsin the: 
light whieh they are! caleulated to reflect upon what may? 


y 1 then ; be hi by of i a) sal fi lead.) . 


jeet-forthes illustration of \)which;—more than’ for) the: 
intrinsic! mérit/of :the legends themselves; the traditionary 
literatute, ‘of jalhonations is!!te! be: accounted »valuabley 


"Regarded: in:this:(poit of -view,thé pieces to which owe: 


refer wilk-be'found to place in astiong light the peeus 
liarities. both: /of :early:imdginatiow' im genetal, ‘and: of) 
Teutonic {imagination in‘ particulars ''/The most striking: 
circumstance df the former description—which is proved: 
by the» character-of; all: traditionary lore’ whatevery: and’ 
not least:by that :of:the Northern nationst+is'thepower’ 
which the ‘marvellous, simply:as such;'possesses over the: 
inexperiencéd mind.«+'To: such: a mind; whether ih\'a 


_—— nationcor, the inidividual, thie interest. which wondersine! 


spires is found! tobe the most “powerful of dll ‘spells for 
artesting ‘the /attention and. éxeiting: the: féelings.'")The’ 
philosophy: of«:this ) circumstarice, ‘and: iof | the ehatige’ 
whichs the: progress: of time cand the laccamulation vof 
jenco produce on-national taste, is vigil 


of attentive investigation ;)-bute what owe! have nowsto 


the -Noxthy ind of:(Germany especially, supply of» the 
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factitself; «cNowhefe;except»perhapw in’ Arabia; shall we 
find: » system of::traditions) invested with van: ‘interest so 
purely maryellous»aso that> which characterizes: the \legen- 
dary sremains ‘of the German nations. ‘vdieo similar’ pro- 

ductions vof;cother»ftations+tlosés> fore exainple;of ithe 
Greeks or of the :Gelts+-we find some religious) or‘seme: 
patriotic sentiment;+—somevidéal abstraction or:imperson= 
ated. emotions for: the amost’ ) part: mingling»with:the- tale, 
and) giving !alliits:smarvelsithe character/iof ‘mythologic 

miracles. or of jhercicabrexploits.!o But theigreatimiass: of | 
ancient Gernigii traditions:iowe:their attrattiveriéss and 
popularity/almost entinely:o'the:purerundiluted: essence 
of othe wonderfull hvith:which:they :aresimbued.)' «They 
are lifted entinély-out of orditiarymatire!; iInsthisirespect. 
they arecuriositiesin themselves, atid Possess considerable 
value) as» affordingo the: purésto illustrations of ythe-veffect 
which; the -wenderful; as such; produces son: 'thehuman: 
mind; indifferent: stages: of2 cultivation.«: The gloomy 
fantastic, forms teo,:avhich the wondetful sé: generally 
assumes in ithe \Téutonic) traditions; iis ano illustration not. 
less! striking! than that, afforded by more»elaborate: works 
ofthe general spirit:and,character of Germaiimagination: 
Nursed: amidst shaggy woods andiccavernous mountains; 
—tushing waters and.a misty air,~+the genius of German 
romance has from )its/earliest: age :tillenow delighted in 
scenes: of, supernatural, darkness; terror;!and aiystery;con- 
genial to, the, scenery. 9-4 Our popular traditions,” “says 
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Otmar, “have taken their tone and ang wre 


ag over, these | apocryphal ‘mysteries. And not | 
inconsistent with this character. is: the fondness whieh it 
has always manifested. for thei deseription of splendour, 
wealth, and gorgeous pageantry—which seems, indeed, 
as distinctive of the character as the taste for the grim 
and the awful. The truth is, that the association of 
contrast will be found to operate as strongly among all 


heed). Se eae ix, 
nations of a powerful imagination, ’as thatof-resémblance:- 
In the. case. of German fiction, in. particular, the splendid 

is frequently introduced, in order to heighten andsupport) 
the effect of the gloomy } and. thus the two most étriking,: 
and , apparently, Anconsistent,, characteristi¢s: of» Teutonie’ 
imagination, appear, to: be only- different. manifestations of 
the same essential principles of| geniusz«:As:illustrations 
of that, genins in.its early, devélépementy thie‘Traditional 
Tales. of Germany possess. an interest: sufficiént:to justify 
the high degree of, attention, which» they have‘exeited of 
late. among, the: antiquarians ‘and reading’ population’ of 
that country ; and, for similar reasons; it seers hot’ inap- 
propriate to. introduce .into the present: collection: ‘some 
specimens. of. these relies, of an.ancient-and:a simple race. 
in their. perusal,on! which the|interest of modern ‘fiction 
depends, will, at least find. in them some of ‘those pecu- 
hiarities, which, without the aid of sympathetic interest, 
have, attracted .so.much regard; even from refined and 
- cultivated /tastes,,:to:-“all that-world of wonder which” 
illuminated ancient ‘Bagdad, or grew up like a gardén ‘of 
enchantment on the: banks! of ithe ‘Tigris! oo ais 783) 
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BY FREDERICA LOHMANN. a8 


Harp by the waters of the Elbe, in the neighbourhood of 
Meissen, stood, in ancient times, a mill ‘embosomed among 
woods in romantic loneliness.. The proprietors were an old 
widow and her only son, who gained a comfortable subsis- 
tence from the merrily clattering wheels ; and the presence of 
several sturdy servants afforded the young miller frequent 
leisure to rest himself in his great old leathern chair—a position 
in which he loved to reflect on the affairs of the world, pass 
judgment on kings and princes, and even, in his dreams, place 
himself at their side. On such occasions our ambitious miller 
would often look with infinite disdain on the dusty insignia 
of his trade, and sigh for a suit of iron armour and a helmet 
in their place. 

At the period of which we are to speak, the Protestant 
princes had drawn the sword against the emperor, Charles 
Vv. At their head stood the elector, John Frederic of Saxo- 
ny, to whom his contemporaries had given the name of ‘ the 
Magnanimous.’ The emperor placed the elector under the im- 
perial ban, which duke Maurice, the cousin of John Frederic, 


* was ordered to carry into effect. But no sooner had the elec- 


tor heard of the danger which threatened his country, than 
obtaining from the Diet, then assembled in Augsburg, the 
command of part of the troops, he hastened into Saxony, 
regained the electorate, and conquered the duchy itself, with 
the exception of the cities of Dresden and Leipsic. Like a 
thunder-storm, carrying sudden desolation in its track, the 
cloud of war swept over these blooming countries ; nor did 
VOL. I. A 
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2 THE MILL OF THE VALE 


the loneliness of the snug Mill of the Vale protect its inhabi- 
tants from the calamities of this agitated period. But the 
young miller bore what he could not avoid with angry impa- 
tience ; to believe himself wronged fired his restless and pas- 
sionate heart ; while the rude demands of the soldiery, and the 
wanton mischief they did to his property, inflamed his wrath 
to sucha pitch of fury, that his old mother often trembled for — 
the consequences. 

It was late in the evening of a wintry day, and during a 
heavy snow-storm that a loud knockat the door suddenly roused 
the miller from one of his sullen reveries. The old woman,—who 
had been taking a nap near the stove,—leaped up, rubbed her 
eyes, and trimmed the wick ofthe lamp, while Busso—for 
such was the name of her son—proceeded to inquire the 
reason of the disturbance. Ina few moments he returned 
ushering in a tall warrior followed by a youth of tender age, 
but equipped likewise in the military garb. The old woman 
advanced towards the strangers with the lamp in her hand, 
but although its light fell full upon the stern features of the 
elder personage her memory failed to recognize him, and she 
hesitated to accept the hand held out to her. 

“You have then forgotten me, cousin Irmentraut !” ex- 
claimed the veteran. “The years which have elapsed since 
we last saw each other may well have wrought some change 
on my features; many a storm,—much rough weather has 
blown over my grey hairs since I last parted with you; but 
your ear perhaps is less forgetful than your eye, and you yet 
remember the name of Volkmar?” 

© Volkmar !” exclaimed the old woman, raising her lamp 
higher ; “ gracious heavens, I should never have'thought to 
havemet you again in this world! Youand your comrade 
are heartily welcome under my roof ;—sit down near the fire ;— 
youare drenched with the storm,—sit down and you shall have 
something te eat presently. Look, Volkmar, this is Busso, my 
only surviving child ; he will be twenty-five at Candlemas,— 
and it is all that time since Ilast saw you. My husband too 
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has gone to his rest since then, But invite that young fel- 
low a little nearer; who stands there in the corner ;. and. let 
us hear something about yourself and him. I long to know 
what has befallen you these many years. And you, Busso, bid 
your cousin welcome.” 

“If L see right,” began Busso sullenly, “ you wear the 
colours of the elector, John: Frederic, and you serve in his 
army. Now, upon my life, only an hour ago, I would have 
sworn sooner to chace the man who,should present. himself 
at my door in such a. garb into: the: wheels of the mill, than 
shake hands with him here upon my own, hearth! But 
chanee has its sport with the. will of man!” 

“ Your greeting sounds somewhat strangely,’ replied 
Volkmar, shaking his head ; “and truly, your sour looks be- 
lie not your wish. to find me a place in the mill-pool! If 
matters stand thus, cousin Irmentraut, I bid you good-bye 
this very hour; I could enjoy a good supper and a cheerful 
fire, but am not. accustomed to thank a ehurlish host for 
them.” . 

“ Tush, cousin,” applied, Busso, with a forced smile, “ I 
know how to value my mother’s friends, and. am only sorry 
that I should have said anything to offend you,, Once more, 
I say, welcome ; never fear.” 

“ Were fear and I now to become acquainted, young man,” 
replied Volkmar, “ our acquaintance must have, commenced 
under your roof. But, you will perhaps be pleased to inform 
me how. it happens that my uniformshould he so displeasing 
— to you.” 

“ Nay, cousin, lay it not so much to heart,” said the hostess, 

placing bread, beer, and cold meat upon the, large table; 

“ your people have done much wanton mischief hereabouts, 
and treated us yery roughly; though to be sure Busso is 
rather violent, and cherishes revenge longer than is becom- 
ing ina Christian. I often tell him so.” 

“ Say what you choose, mother,” cried Busso, starting up, 
“but my blood must run colder than the mill-lead out there, 
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before I can forget their treatment of us. It is now about a 
month ago since a troop of John Frederic’s people took 
up their quarters with us,—wild, reckless fellows they 
were, who did what they pleased with our property, and 
treated us into the bargain like slaves! The heart of a wo- 
man must have been lodged in my breast, and my arms pal- 
sied, had I borne such usage quietly! We quarrelled; they 
felt the weight of my fist, and their guns were levelled to 
put an end to me, when my old mother here tore me from 
them, and kept me out of sight till all was quiet again. You 
may be sure I did not tamely submit to such a jailor; but 
she kept me locked up, nevertheless, under a strong bolt, and 
when I got out again,—Death and Hell! my best stalls stood 
empty; both were gone,—two beautiful, sleek, black steeds 
of my own rearing, wie I would not have sold for a duke’s 
fortune !” 

“ Sore grieved was I,” Sitiegiad the mother, “ when I 
saw the soldiers leap briskly upon the naigs, and disappear 
from my sight in the wood. As for Busso—there was no of- 
fering up of prayers and requests,—no weeping and lamen- 
tation with him,—he swore he would maintain his own 
rights, and off he set the same evening to the camp of the 
elector, where he prommosper — days, it seturaed without 
success.” — 
~ “T expected as little as I got,” said Busso ; “but I wished 
to see for myself; I was curious to know whether an out- 
lawed prince would refuse justice to a freeman,—and when 
he did, I swore———” 
~ “ Not a word more, Busso!” interrupted Volkmar, seizing 
his sword. “ John Frederic is my beloved master, for whom 
I would shed my blood a thousand times over; and if you 
wish me to enjoy your warm fireside and this refreshing 
cup, let me not hear him talked of in such terms. War is 
at best a rude and barbarous calling,—scathing like a fire all 
the circle of man’s enjoyment ; let us pray God it may soon 
be quenched !” — 
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“ I say amen to you, Volkmar,” said Irmentraut,, “ let. it 
be peace with usat least. Even your very boy seems uneasy 
at our harsh. words, and keeps shrinking back inte yon dark 
corner.” ff, QAO 4 » paiud. ive bas os 

“ He is not usually so timid,” replied Volkmar, “though 
for the present he has good reason, to be somewhat shy ; for 
what would you think if under that coat and helmet.a girl 
were concealed. Come. near, Adelaide; first eat a morsel 

ith us, and quench your thirst;—and. then you may see if 
our cousin can spare you some quiet little closet for the 
night.” “9 et ROL ah B 93 

Adelaide rose from the bench on which she had seated 
herself ata distance, and drew nearer. Her motions were 
light and easy like those of a boy, and her dark eyes betrayed 
little timidity,—but it seemed as if she disliked to confront 

Busso’s looks, who indeed gazed rudely and inquiringly upon 
her. She seated herself in silence on a bench near the hos- 
tess, and only opened her lips to acknowledge the good woman’s 
kindness from time to time ; while the young miller took his 
seat immediately opposite, and continued to eye her atten- 
tively. 

“ It is for the sake of this girl,’ Volkmar resumed, “ that 
I have come to claim the renewal of our ancient friendship. 

- While I was thinking of this and that one to whom I might 

intrust her, you came into my mind; and so I took my way 
hither with her, leaving the result to heayen. She lost ‘her 
mother many years since, and has grown up entirely amongst 
men. She is able to ride a horse and groom it alse; she can 
fire a gun without winking, and handle a sword better than 
many a young man; but she knows nothing about spinning 
and weaving, aud so, if you please, you may teach her those 
matters. Should you take her, you must promise to keep 

her beside yourself, and try, for my sake, at least, to make e 
girl out of the boy. The storm of war mist still drive me 
for some time about: but if my life shall be spared I will 
come again and demand this child from you,—if not, I re 
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commend her to your care; protect her as you would your 
own daughter, and manage for her the little property which 
I give you in this purse. It is honestly won gold,—lawful 
gain, and will bring a blessing along with it.” 
. Whilst Volkmar was speaking, Adelaide cast down her 
eyes, and Busso observed. tears stealing over her cheeks, 
But when the old soldier. drew out the purse, and was about 
to place it in the woman’s hand, Adelaide started up and 
threw herself on her knees before him, while the helmet 
dropped from her head, and a profusion of dark ringlets fell 
over her face like a veil, reaching to the very floor and al- 
most covering her slender form. She raised her, moistened 
eye towards him, pressed his hand upon her heart, and with 
a stifled voice. malice cation ya Ptaae O, my good 
fathion |”? « incrrajas oot 2b bt ovigh ew 

Violen ured hniat few umieale earnestly, but, a 

upon her: “ Quiet thee, my dear child,” he at last spoke, 
patting her glowing cheek, “ thou remainest my sdhtatations 
we should part for a little space.” 
_ © Tf Lam your own child, father,” seniaienl ahal wee 
not be separated from you ; suffer me to remain at your side! 
With you I never was afraid, even in the midst of battle ; 
but, here,—in this strange solitude,—oh, I would be ever 
trembling for your life! «Father, I will means as I obey 
my God, but do not forsake me!” _ 

“ It cannot be, Adelaide,” naisended ines peter, be 
reasonable, and de not make me soft-hearted. Now 1 wish 
thou wert a boy, and couldst inherit my sword and my fideli- 
ty to our persecuted prince,—for then would I teach thee to 
fight for him—thou shouldst be his guardian-angel. But thou 
art a woman now,—thou art no longer a child; submit, 
therefore, to necessity. Somanis wigan CARD IES 
part not ‘y et.’ 

' Adelaide rose ddowigchiert, ‘ine psa 2 aul followed the 
hostess out of the room; the men looked after her, each lost 
in the train of thought suggested by what had just passed, 
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and forgetting in his musings the presence of his companion. 
At last Irmentraut returned, and an expression of sympathy 
for Adelaide, which fell from the old’ wuaay lips, roused 
the soldier from his dreams. © - 4 

“ Look,” said he, “it was always thus: You will now 

yourself see how impossible it is to refuse her any thing. 
She never would leave my side, but caressed and entreated 
me till my heart grew weak ; and thus it has happened that — 
I have delayed from one year to another to put her under 
womanly care. When we marched to Leipsig she accom- 
panied us. ' In the first battle she kept close beside me, and 
bore herself boldly enough for a woman.- We were not suc- 
cessful, and had almost‘lost our leader, Wilhelm Thumshirn, 
—for those from Leipsig fought» well and had nearly sur- 
rounded him; but when we saw this, we exerted ourselves 
stoutly, and ten of us cat’a way for him through the enemy, 
who got nothing of him but his hat-and velvet cloak.” : 
_ “ Well, cousin,” ‘said Busso,; “ you have felt the arm of 
the brave Leipsigers : if all had acquitted themselves as gal- 
lantly, this war would have beén at anvend. You were fain 
to quit the walls of Leipsig, because men lived within them : 
‘ So here is prosperity to the citizens of’ Leipsig !’” 

“ | drink with you,” answered the other; “ they behaved 
themselves gallantly, although they were our enemies. But 
listen further. We lost sight’ of Adelaide; I found her at 
last in Stétteriz, whither our wounded were conveyed, in 
the house of Hans Schwarz.’ She*was seated on the floor, 
near a heap of eg PPT ERE EIS they had placed under 
the head of a wounded’ man. ~ There; the. girl sat, gazing 
steadily and sadly on'the. pale \deathlike face of the figure 
before her, as if she had been bound by a spell. .I shook her 
till she awoke, and when she stretched her arms towards me, 
I perceived a pretty deep cut on her left hand, to which she 
seemed to be paying no heed: I confess the; sight alarmed 


me; for Ba agit I bgats tigi and ‘received | many a deep 
Hates seer dginver t ’ 
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wound in the course of my life, that gwl has grown to my 
old heart as if she were my own flesh and. blood——” ‘ 
io abitia'patipertterplengheet: depeche Se 
erl 
tt The denen, no!” suuhtned: Hollen: wiki soiicle cies: 
rassment. “ But there was no occasion for your knowing 
that either, if my tongue had not got a chattering like an 
old woman’s. Adelaide herself knows nothing of it, and 
shall never learn it from me. In short, when I saw the 
wound, I blamed myself for having led the feeble creature 
into such a bloody bustle. She also felt her share of my 
bad humour, and was obliged to make me a promise that she 
would in future confine herself to the distaff and the kitchen: 
Yet Adelaide was as tractable and mild as I had expected 
her to be refractory. She had been terrified with the fight, 
—not, as she said, on account of the little pain she had her- 
self suffered, but because in it she had shed blood for the 
first time. Then she told me how she had fought with the 
wounded man, near whom I now saw her seated; how he 
had pursued and wounded her; and how she, irritated by 
this, had given him a smart blow. ‘ When I saw his blood 
begin to flow,’ said she, ‘ l was seized with the anxiety of 
death; I stood defenceless, and as he was yet able to make 
use of his weapons, I should have been lost if two of our 
people had not come up to my assistance. Look you how 
they rewarded him for his courage! At my request, black. 
Jacob gaye me the prisoner; and I will nurse him myself, 
for, father,—if he dies, Adelaide is a murderer. You may’ 
be sure,” continued Volkmar, “I tried to quiet the poor 
thing, while I also made use of her anxiety to send her away: 
from the scene of war. The same evening I brought her to 
Taucha, whither, by my directions, the wounded man was’ 
also conveyed, and the chaplain of the castle, an old acquain- 
tance of mine, promised to take care of both. Meanwhile, 
we approached the besieged town. We had hard enough 
work of it, and several times attempted to carry the place by 
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storm, but were always repulsed. Three weeks and more 
had passed in this manner; and at last the elector raised the 
siege. At our departure we threwa number of red hot balls 
into the city, and the flames of the neighbouring villages 
lighted our retreat. To give you my real opinion of the 
matter, we were not so much baffled by the courage of our 
enemies, as by the circumstance of there being not a few 
traitors amongst us, who all remembered but too well how 
the emperor had discharged them from their allegiance tc 
Frederic. _God reward them according to their deserts! 
The thing was openly talked of at Leipsig, and even a sector 
was made upon it, which runs Gites: 


‘ Leipsig without, Leipsig within,— 
Leipsig cannot Leipsig win.’ 


“ T now went to Taucha to receive my child. I found her 
recovered, and, to my great satisfaction, wearing woman’s 
apparel; but the prisoner was off; his wounds had not been 
so dangerous as we at first believed, and he had thus been 
able to leave the castle without being observed, although the 
elector had removed his head-quarters thither. Adelaide 
had given him unbought liberty. So far all was well; but 
I soon perceived that the devil had been busy sowing his 
tares in my absence; for Adelaide and the young soldier— 
who turned out to be a nobleman in Maurice’s cavalry—had 
become much fonder of one another than was altogether 
prudent in their circumstances. The chaplain, who now 
whispered this into my ear, had doubtless winked at it; nay, 
even perhaps fanned the flame; so that, in short, no other 
course remains for me, than to convey the girl to some con- 
cealed spot where she is not likely to fall in with this young 
spark again. Here she will not be easily discovered by any 
roving eye; and she has promised me, with tears, to bid fare- 
well for ever to her deceitful hopes.” 

“ Very well, cousin,” said Irmentraut, “ every thing shall 
be managed according to your wish. But I am anxious te 
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know where you got this girl, and how it happens that: you 
are yet unmarried, as [remember very well that you once 
had a betrothed bride abroad.” 

“ Bride!” exclaimed Volkmar, while his open ocuntesasies 
beeame deeply overcast, “ Aye, that has been the severest 
trial in my life!’ I thought the secret should never again 
have crossed my lips; but the sight of an old friend recalls 
ancient remembrances so- vividly that I must speak out my 

My bride was a pretty girl of Augsburg; she: was 
poor—an orphan, who served for a small pittance of wages, 
—I too had nothing, but trusted to God and my good sword 
to win, in the course of half-a-dozen years, something with 
which to commence our household. The girl was young,— 
almost too young for me,—yet I trusted to her heart and her 
word; but when, after a long absence, I returned to fulfil 
my promise of marrying her, she was not to be found at the 
place where she had been at service. No one could or would 
give me any tidings of her, till an old woman led me into a 
retired apartment, and there delivered to me what. she said 
was the last message of the unfortunate girl She had 
broken her faith to me;. and he who had seduced her stood 
too high in the world to make requital to her for the forfeited 
love of a poor but honest man. I do not know how I got 
away from the old woman, and how I spent that night. 1 
was yet attached with my whole soul to the poor girl, and 
her misfortune grieved me more than my own. Next morn- 
ing, L sought out. my informant again, and spared neither 
prayer nor persuasion, till at last I bribed her with a pretty 
round sum to discover the place where, my bride was con- 
cealed. How I found her I will not.now say. Even to this 
day it breaks: my heart ;—pale,—suffering,—agony depicted 
in all her features,—so overwhelmed by her guilt that she 
could not raise her eyes towards me! As yousaw Adelaide 
kneel before me, even so did the poor girl throw herself on 
the ground and implore my forgiveness. More than seven- 
teen years have passed since that hour; but I see her yet-— 
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again and again I behold her as-her living picture grows up 
before me,—the same imploring eyes which that child turned 
upon me,—the clustering ringlets falling down dishevelled 
over her pale features,—the same mild lips, only Adelaide’s has 
something firm, something determined and bold, which. was 
not in the softer features.of her mother. I did what I eould 
to comfort her, and though she earnestly besought me to leave 
her fate, for God and my own conscience sake I could not do it. 
Once more I offered a friend’s hand, and proposed to take her 
to my old mother, and that-she would then be free to reject 
or renew the bond with me, She listened to me in silence, 
a shake of the head was all that expressed her doubts, which, 
however, I believed I had conquered before I left her at a late 
hour'that evening. The next day she had disappeared, leav- 
ing no trace by which I could follow her.—I never sa 
her again.—” ' 

After these words, which were spoken with a trembling 
voice, the soldier made a long pause, which.the listeners did 
not dare to interrupt. The striking of the hour first broke 
silence, it was ten o’clock: — 

“Ts italreadyso late ?” exclaimed Volkmar, “let me be brief, 
that I may not encroach longer.on your repose. Two years 
afterwards, a monk, the brother of the poor girl, brought; the 
little Adelaide to me. He told:me she wasa legacy which 
his dying sister had bequeathed ‘tome, that I might put her 
under the care-of my mother. I did according to her will, 
and when God took from the child its foster-parent, she 
found united in me all 'the love ofa father and a mother but 
it is just because I love‘her so tenderly that I now part with 
her; the inclinations that are springing up in her must, not 
be allowed to take root; the image of her poor mother weep- 
ing over her shame stands beforeme strengthening my heart 
for the’ sacrifice. ‘I will'soon meet with her, and must be 
able to give her-a good acconnt of her daughter.” 

Here the old man arose, stepped aside fora few minutes to 
the window, and listened to ‘the howling of the night storm ; 
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when he turned round, he presented: to-his friends s-counte- 
nance in which his native firmness had regained its _predomi- 
nance, and asking for his place of;rest forthe nightytheyold 


woman took the lamp, and: bade him. follow her, after that. 
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Next morning, Adelaide found a complete suit of the-appas 
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yet learned to 
deceive your! -Pativer pit? do iniidenttile’ fort sates to forget all. 
Could I ever forget my love for you, or that for our prince, 
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which you implanted in my infant’ breast?—Yet not less 
sean aren there iehisiunget Keemmmiinitiwtee=bat 
cannot waver in my fidelity.” 

“ And what do you capt tray your fidelity, Adelaide ? 
Do not deceive your aged father. It is perhaps for the last 
time he speakes to you. Is there any engagement betwixt you 
and him ? 

“ We thought to meet again; and we doubted not we 
should. All that you aferwards told me of his rank and my 
low birth,—of the deceitfulness of men, and of my mean des- 
tiny ,—all that never entered into our minds. There is no 
engagement betwixt us such as men conclude; and if I de 
it ni acta sti Agr mance tsnemaded 
you its source.” 

The entrance of the Sinden: teantonasigined this 
conversation. The old woman greeted Adelaide kindly, while 
her eyes rested with emotion upon the Sunday dress cf a lost 
daughter which Adelaide now wore. After breakfast, Volk- 
mar equipped himself fer his departure. A stormy night had 
been succeeded by a clear frost which promised him a good 
journey; but although the old man had steeled himself to 
taking a brief and last farewell, the extreme grief of Adelaide 
protracted their separation. Again and again she relaxed 
her embrace, but it was only to clasp him again more firmly 
in her arms, and implore him to change his resolution. At 
ward without pausing to the entrance of the wood where he 
sunshine, lay the mill amid a grove of hoar-frosted trees from 
which a column of smoke gilded by the sun rose up into the 
air, while the glistening waters of the dam rushed briskly 


« God will be a father toher!” he at penmanggrieasy tos" a 
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turned quieldly: round, and walked onwards im the fresh morn- 
ing breeze! ol} io tedangar tadto yne of oadt tesog bore 
Adelaide now ‘felt: she had lost! every ‘thing to which her 


loved she opened up her whole’ heart ‘without reserve, and 
knew neither deceit nor change; but her breast was as close 
as'the igtave:'when no sympathy attracted her. Yieldinga 
ready obedience in all the lighter intercourse of life, me con- 
sideration could induce her’ to act against her feelings,—to 

2 against the dictates of her lieart. She seareely un- 
derstood ‘the part which the manners of society required of 
her, and heeded notits laws,;! still’ a happy natural’ feeling 
was a sufficient standard of right and propriety im her mind. 
Taken out‘of\an active, 


only confidant she possessed, she now felt: the mere lonély, 


as she did not possess the ‘happy facility of youth im‘easily — 
po roe sera “ Omher entranée to-the mall, 


with ve eee great restriction: upon’ her. 


apcko-of the: radenent ‘of the watriors Whose tnarch sliedail 
_ once been allowed 'to follow. ‘Thus a bird of ‘passage looks 
after its départing companions: when cruel jailors restrain its 


flight’with them'to other climates. When'the short winter 


eaeallaguand adam papiard and wishes were waftéd 
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- Meanwhile Busso:seemed to pay more attention to his re- 
served guest than to any other member of the household. 
He was now unwilling to be absent any ‘time, from the cot- 
tage, and endeavoured to show Adelaide great respect, se- 
lulously anticipating her wishes, and enduring her, coldness 
with much forbearance... His mother, marked, and secretly 
rejoiced in his altered demeanour, from) which; she hoped. a 
softer character might be diffused over his.coarse mind. The 
anxiety with which he observed Adelaide’s steps and looks 
were evident \to ‘all; she alone. knew, nothing of it; for 
Adelaide had not assumed with the ¢lothes of a woman that 
maidenly sagacity'which can detect’ love under, every veil ; 
she ever lived ‘in a world of her, own,| completely insulated 
from’ that around her; the maiden! likewise, avoided and 
dreaded Busso so much that the few words she would. occa- 
sionally exchange with his mother !were instantly silenced, 
and her looks fixed upon the ground, at his approach. | 

_ Thus passed some weeks. | Meanwhile the snapaheg=aite 
melt, the air became milder, and/Busso-disappeared for sey- 
eral days.' When he returned, he,,seemed melancholy, | 
thoughtful, and more gloomy’ than before; but he brought a 
great deal of news home with) him, and in particular that the 
elector had» gained a battle at Rochlitz. ,Adelaide’s, eyes 
beamed with joy at this intelligence,—the shuttle fell from 
her hand, and for the first time she looked inquiringly into 
the countenance of the narrator ;, but there she met with an 
expression that her heart! revolted from, yet she, mustered 
courage enough to ask him if he had. heard any thing of her 
father sore eo it to 2ae (ile 

“ No,” answered Done mddenly,, “ but Laney, tie Daan 
a short time know something of him, There has been a 
great deal of slaughter on both sides, , and. many'a brave man 
has lost his life inthe outlaw’s cause.” it bow ,emeb yrs 

“ God will not. wholly forsake an orphan ! ‘anchbend 
Adelaide, in the depth of her. anguish...“ I trust in. Him.” 

“ And your hope shall not deceive you, even if the old. 
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‘theté found ‘his’ end)” said’ Busso: “Think that 
ob as —, ane at no. sa» id» 
Was w 


on the y 
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gestern _ 


| little ‘atténition to thiése words; hetdhdalphte 

ied with her distant father!" But frott-that” day, 

Ps pee hinself inoré’ to Her wttention,: with an air 
. Adelaide, on her - part, 


‘andshutting, 

tied aadtis ay ‘ewenianiend mysterious guests 
audsanaladnad bise oved T. tedyn to dni? bas aroun 

Without any exact idea of the catisé,'these observations 

2 nevertheless increased’ Adelaide's distikce te her host; arixious 
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undefined feelings mow, filled, her breast;,and when she 
looked out on the distant country, over mountain é id ‘wood, 


Ngan 
only. a shadow, animated, by. her, longings and her love. sad 
- One day, as.she sat, alone. in. the twilight with Irmen entraut, 
the latter, turned the conversation upon the first evening of 
Adelaide's arrival... , How; like a, stranger Pu then rested 
upon the bench in yon, corner,” said the old. w “ and 


4° 


how meetin boa ae te kein a andthe par- 


lour, the) cellar and the, court! ; one wren ALAS the 
mountains, and. eure ts weight,— 
every thing looked sad and, dismal st Yn Braga ta 


otherwise, the country begins.to look, green, t 

in the garden.are, budding,—-when summer comes, 74, vil 
be delighted with, tbe illite, graded nthe ingame 
a kirdamenion the Phe DranRB eA Fine‘ al diay ie no vied aw. 


here, cousin, Inmentraut,”. said;the maiden, If our Jord 
elector sheathes his, sword,, my, father also. will ‘seek - tran- 
quillity, and then/I shall, again) dare, to, place myself at his 
saber noth bef ede aad? nomiaody 

« Child,” said Irmentraut, “woman, must, abw ays, isten to 
the:eall- which, sooner.or later, invites her. to, build ak ep / 
hearth,—-that, call at which the.daughter, hear “ther 
and mother to cleave unto her husband... Long ago I designed 
to tell you that: Busso.wished,.to, make. you his ne ye, He 
has desire! me to\speak. a word to you, in his behalf, and. } 
de so: with tears ofijoy.. sun bial sanpth RTM 
perl aee yh ree no hl 
fore: L prayed to God that he might soon becom 
of a good, wife; as has now happened. .. Take what time you 
choose, and think of what I have said ; he shall not, ask, you 
till you like it.yourself,”; ott to: sebr toszs yua duadile 
~ “Ifyou love me,” le, blushing deeply, “say 
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not a word more of this ‘tills my father returns. Be: not 
angry; but'l can disclose my heart to'no'one but-him. 90 
“« * Your ‘father, eontinued ‘the ‘old: woman; “ wishes no~ 


mentionéd fora few othe meantime I shall try to 
keep Ma? ot0ted lds? od? aoyn bones! bu busd 
“ the ‘maiden; “that would not be deal- 
| iy Weed Gch question a he*would: ptopose-finds its 
= answer inthe heart!’ Tt grieves me almost-as much 
as the Wotnd'I ificted' on afi enemy at! Leipsig that’ I can- 
not matty Your Soi! ‘Mark'yot'; itisnot of-my own: con- 
pel oean ih Be ie “and Spinning, and kindling the 

fire on the hearth ;' ‘much rather would'T be roaming about 
in the free world! Olt fot & horse to bear me through 
the fragraht” gréehwodi,’ over ‘the’ freshy ‘meadow and the 
breezy hills! If Tam a tanisbetesahtoass 
and follow a man itito his qiiet habitation; I will do so:cheer- 
“i Sapa cs a-anion eat ‘but, cousinyour ‘sonis 


a ist saab ogi sult battery: mi ¥lgosh 


ost Hil rere young thing ! 
: cer lene ag 1 
1d’ spaak But dite Word; anid’al ‘your ‘proud spiritwonld 
ink Within you. | It'was not Well done of ait cousin ‘to-let 
pie 'bt > Wat ag ordw, like a’ wild trée; without praning. 
petécive your heart is lifted above your station; you know 
aothit r of in ae 
and practise ; vhat’ doing,— strangers have 
10 pa fe av Foitiat i Se i ‘nts are taken 
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ae yo 


{enow any thik’ of Why dates” exdlaited Ade- 
bate’ tod. Gi.9207 ‘waltomg. 1915 ee 
ae ry T cohcdal it?” “ee plied Ixmentrane: |! Well | 
do I know the'sad tiditigs Which Basso brought home from 
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his last journey: Yes, never again will :you, hear his voice, 
—never again behold his eyesi\helies inthe, narrow house 
with the rest whorfelk at|Rechlitz,. and, you have, no,,longer 
any ‘friends iin the avorld buti us. cetid ot arloya'oW | eels <i 
The imprudent-old woman jwould ‘have followed up 

last words with farther information, but; Adelaide 
condition to listen:to:her,, She,ecovered her eyes 

hands, and leaned upon the table, before which, she sat om 
tear flowed. to relieve her oppressed breast, only a.conyulsive 
sobbing shook. her Whole.frame,,, In, this condition, she: re- 
mained: for some time, till Irmentraut, forgetting .her anger, 
raised her with anxious, eare, and,,trembled: to, behold her 
deadly paleness. She-led the, agitated maiden to her own 
bed, which stood, in a,small recess, off, the.apartment,. where 
she forced her to take some, cordials, which Adelaide received 
almost:unconsciously,.and, by; this means she. increased the 
agitation of, the,invalid; so;much, that,.a, viglent, fever, soon 
shrouded -her griefs,and thoughts, im, dimmess.. ‘Two, days 
past veTore THE, Swrengta, or. vo it subdued the. disease. , ir- 
mentraut, 


omeanwhile, 
deeply regretted the oats manner in which she. 
communicated the long-concealed, tidings, and took care to 
keep her son, in, ignorance, of, Adelaide’s. obstinate refusal. 
When, the, maiden first, awoke my § long Pillay all, was 
dark around her,,and, sti he oy ree 


brance.,,,. She raised herself. rier in vain. 
glimmer of light which, used to, dawn. spent, 
of her own chamber; only, a faint ray of light gleamed ae a 
the-erevices, of, the apartment in. which she now lay, Sis 
murmuring of voices reached her, ear tow ich she, ar 
attention, .,, She had; some undefined idea of . A 
and reflected wit | anxiety till the hours of. 1 are 
out/of,.the. mist in which Pherohad won enrsle et que 
circumstance after another rose in her 
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impenetrable darkness. Overcome with the feeling of the 
loss she had sustained, she mused with passionate grief upon 
the memory of her beloved protector, and her eyes filled with _ 
relieving tears,’ vas she: called his  AOCESBRRE RD back, to her — 


spoken ‘more loudly ‘out, arrested her attention : |,“ You,see 
yourself,” she heard:am unknown yoice say,)“ that it,is best, 
to prevent unnecessary bloodshed,|; it was with this design _ 
his majesty sent:me hither, .and.I+have ample means of re-_ 
warditig:fidelityZjeq vii? sxeT crore on} oo citer SH: 

« It is all very wells? answered another voice,,,“we know, 
what we owe the emperors but it.is no,.small, enterprise we 
are embarked im: r,| to, think, of that. 

ah 


his camp; if he knew thocmponan tebe advancing annals, 
we do, matters would go-better with him and probably worse _ 
for’you” is. 1w m001 oil? ovine t ? Searsse. be (32907 
oi Let us then thank heaven for hi ! 

Busso. “He:has.acted: treasonably. towards, the, emperor, 
and must fall.) © sscctmu) 297% taal tede bire nvob vel 4s 


“ Youmay.be sure,” the, first; yoice resumed, my, lord, 
the emperor will not return his sword eet the: 
elector is humbled ;, whether that is to-be by, 
the devastation of all Saxony, or in a.sudden an . 


manner, is now the question. You are _Teleased 
from your allegiance to him; take care that he not learn 
what threatens him; his phlegmatic spirit is a fortunate thing 
for you; a few days more, and all will be ripe for us.” 

“ Remember,” was the answer, “ we must know what his 
fate will be, if the emperor conquers. His obstinacy may 
have merited some punishment; but, by heaven, life and 
honours must first be secured to him ere we proceed one 
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step farther! "There is danger in what you ask from us; 
Duke Mautice will never acknowledge: the «proposal, which 
we aré to’ make’ to’ his cousin in’ his hame; John Frederic is _ 
still an illustrious prince,-as good as the emperor,:,, Nothing 
is yet conchided ; if he strengthen his weakened army-by the 
garrisons Which he left in’his “rear; ‘and every arm wield) its 
sword fairly, the balande’yethangs dubious!” 16 5 60 
« Tt wavers!like' your will; Sirj? replied! the ‘emissary of 
Charles. *“ Recollect’how often! we have already treated of 
this matter; the’ favour of the ‘emperor and the service of the 
elector you cannot unite; and if Lani not mistaken, you have 
already decided for‘one of them.’ If'yow want-to swim, you 
must not be afraid of wetting "yourself, otherwise you had 
better remain on the shore. Take this papers) it»¢ontains 
those points which it is still necessary for you to know; to- 
morrow, at thé Hout appointed,:I will:expect your final an- 
swer; till that time I shall remain eoncealed heré.”» | = 


omp ‘Busso. “Irmentraut, who probably had fallen 
aersap tabtag td "eontideliey “wae twwokimed by the first 
guest, and seemed to leave the room with him. The girl 
thought carefully over all that she had heard, to satisfy her- 
self that it was nota dreatt. “ When’ the door again opened, 
she lay down and shut her eyes. Irmentraut approached her 
with’ the lamp. “'Slie stumbers' deep,” murmured the old 
woman putting 6ut thé lamp,and stretching herself upon a 
voce saan # Tet, -where she ‘soon fell fast asleep, 
while Adélaidé vemained awake (and absorbed in thought, 
iiornitg dawned, sak. .stotiesenp obs ene a Ree Oe 
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THE spring day now shot down its finest beams into the dark 
dwelling. Irmentraut rose, ‘and cleared’ the room of the 
pitchers and’ ups;’the traces of last night’s supper, and' then 
‘to look after their invalid.’ Adelaide being awak- 
ened after a short rest, gave a satisfactory answer to all ques- 
tions, and even showed a desire to rise, to the great joy of the 
old woman, who Iéd her to her wonted seat. She looked 
very pale; her long’ hair floated loosely around her, and 2 
tear beamed in her eye.’ She spoke little, and busied herself 
silently with her'work, but without manifesting any symp- 
toms of that violent grief of which Irmentraut had been so 
much afraid. | Even when the latter addressed her, apologiz- 
ing for the imprudent communication she had made, her 
answer was as calm as the old dame could have wished: ~ 

“ T must have learned the truth sooner or later,’ replied 
she; “I mast accustom myself to look upon the sun although 
it shines no more for him.” 290 wor jagnoms ato v 

_ Heaven will send you other joys, child,” ‘said the old 
woman; “ have you yet thought upon a good answer, if my 
son comes to ask you?’ Ihave told’ you what was the last 
wish of father Volkmar” 

“ Leave me time for reflection,” replied Adélaides’ “ ‘y will 
perform the will of my father; I know it. The: entiee 
not entirely separate us from our friends.” 4 

- Busso entered at this: moment. His gloomy eye biighitened 
when he beheld Adelaide. | He approached her,—spoke first 
of Volkmar’s heroical death,—and then’ tried in no very 
skilful or delicate terms to make a declaration of his’ love: 
while Adelaide trembled as she listened to his protestations; 


a painful spasm oppressed her struggling bosom ;—her looks 
shrank from before his impassioned gaze ;—her feeling was 
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that of a person whose animation is suspended, and who sees 
himself given up to the darkness of the grave without being 
able to make a sign or utter a word of resistance. Busse 
had no apprehension of the disgust which filled her breast. 
Deluded by his mother, he looked upon her silence as one of 
the caprices of her sex, in which he the, more willingly in- 
dulged her,,, because,.since her foot had. stepped over his 


threshold, she had exercised a power over, him, which no 


being. on earth had ever before. possessed, Adelaide was 
roused from her. wild.and \bewildering thoughts. by..the ap- 
pearance of. the stranger, who,,as,she well, knew, had spent 
the:night at the. mill...He was a long)thinj man, of dark 
complexion, but, with intelligent and. prepossessing features. 
His entrance seemed. unexpected); Busso, and his mother ex- 
changed significant looks, nor, did, it escape, them that the 
girl eyed|the .stranger.with, a, scrutinizing glance, | The old 
woman whispered to her that.she, might withdraw to her 
room, if the presence of the mill-wright,,who,sbe added, had 
arrived, the day, before, to,,repaix some, broken, wheels, was 
disagreeable:to her... Nothing, ,could..be .more, welcome to 
Adelaide than quiet solitude ; she had passed the time of her 
youth amongst rough men who despised hypocrisy, and un- 
der a rude exterior, she. had. often discovered a faithful and 
generous heart, whilst, the careful solicitude of her father had 
veiled from. her knowledge the darker spotsin the rude sol- 
dier’s life ; she had now met with deceit, treachery, and lying 
for the first time in ber life, and she feltherself oppressed by 
such neighbourhood, like, mountaineers by the confined air 
of a gaol, and gladly hastened to escape. from, it... She rose 
quickly. from her, seat, but in. passing, slowly, and.almost 
covered by the dark. veil of her rich, locks, before the stran- 
ger, an, exclamation of astonishment from, his lips arrested 
her. » nottetebioh s Salem ot einetetesttsh sei: 


suxprise at him, “.whojis this maiden, whose features) make 
such a strange impression. wponme Pi} moied wu te 


t - . 
“ May Lask” said he, addressing Busso, who looked with 
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J 
) “My bride from this day,” answered Busso, in the tone 
} of an imperious master, seizing at the same moment with 
violence the hand of the trembling girl; for his suspicious 
mind, forgetting the age of the stranger, was already alarmed 
lest he should intrude upon his rights. “ You see she wishes 
to go away,” continued he, “ therefore do not hinder her; 
such looks alarm her quiet and serious mind.” 
_ © Friend,” replied the other with an arch smile, “ you 
forget my grey hairs, and pay me an unwonted compliment 
if you are jealous of me. Stay a moment longer, dear 
child, and tell me, if you please, your name and birth.” 
a. - “Sir,” said Adelaide, “ you inquire about a humble weed 
whose origin merits no regard. My father was a common 
soldier—a faithful servant of his master the elector, John 
‘Frederic, in whose cause he fell a few weeks ago at Roch- 
litz.” : 

_ © Tt is confounding! it is marvellous!” said the stranger, © 
who seemed instantly plunged in reflection, while Adelaide 
slipped gently out of the apartment. 

“ And wherefore do you ask these questions ?” inquired 


the girl? I know there is somebody in search of her, but 
he shall not succeed; so her father and I have determined. 
If he fancies he has any right to her, this arm shall dispute it.” 
' “Gently, young fire brain!” interrupted the other; “ If 
you are always so inconsiderate as you now are, you will do 
well to take care how you address yourself to strangers. Not 
‘every one you meet with may have as cool blood as mine. I 
know nothing about your bride, and have no objection to 
tell you what occasioned my questions. But first hand me 
we anticipated, and my servant is saddling the horses.” 
_ _ The liquor was quickly brought, and after the stranger 
had quaffed the cup he began the following narration :— 
“It is now more than thirty years since I entered the ser- 
vice of my lord, the emperor. I went with him from the Neth- 
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and to me the autumn of life was nearer than its summer. 
One evening, after we had already spent many weeks in 
that splendid imperial town, I happened to be at a feast, and 
was only returning from it when night drew nigh to morn- 
ing dawn. With a key which I wore upon me I opened a 
little gate in the garden-wall, thinking to reach my lodgings, 
without being perceived, by a path through the garden. 
But here, notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, I found 
a great bustle ; the servants of the court and the gardener’s 
people were running about among the alleys and bushes, 
with torches, seeking, with anxiety, for something amongst 
them; a few words informed me that the object of their 
search was the same girl who had secretly become so dear 
to me,—she had fled that very night, and the gardener, in 
whose service she was, dreaded she might have been led to 
commit some desperate deed against her own life. What could 
have driven the innocent girl to such a rash step, nobody 
could or would explain to me; but the emperor's people 
took so lively an interest in the gardener’s misfortune, that 
all the ser of the royal household ‘were turned out in 
the search, and gre: sierra mee ‘ 

,and had reserved to me what ame rest 
rory sieves ingrinei an hour in vain. For as I step- 
ped melancholy and lost in thought, into a distant grove, the 
fugitive met me like a spiritual appearance, just as she was 
on the point of seeking shelter behind a high beechen hedge. _ 
The faint first light of the morning dawn served to enable 
me to recognise the lovely features I had so often admired, 
but they were now overcast with an expression of unuttera- 
ble sorrow } her cheeks were covered with the paleness of 
death, and her garments flowed in disorder over her delicate 
limbs ; trembling, and all exhausted, she fell on her knees 
bélore me, raised her hands, and exclaimed, ‘ As You/hope 
for salvation, do not betray me to my pursuers ! 


¢ 
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“* Be quiet and trust to me,’ I replied; ‘I can perhaps do 
something for you.’ 

“*Oh yes! exclaimed she hastily, ‘help me to escape out 
of the garden and I will for ever thank you. Assist me to 
pass the gate, and then turn your steps and eyes away from 
an unfortunate woman.’ 

* And what would become of you,’ said I, ‘ were I to do 
what you desire ? Those who are in search of you have the 
best intentions towards you; they are only afraid you have 
iaid a plan against your own life.’ 

“*Qh no,’ she hastily replied, ‘I will bear all that I have 
merited; I will not heap sin upon sin, In the town I know 
where I shall find an asylum. But I adjure you, by the love 
of God, to conceal me! Help me away! He who seeks for 
me must not find me; I dare never behold his countenance 
again. That is the penance heaven imposes upon me.’ 

“'The earnest tone with which the girl spoke,” continued 
Amatus, “affected me deeply. I promised to assist her, and 
succeeded in conveying her unseen to the gate by which I 
had entered. There I parted for ever with the unfortunate 
being; but long did her image haunt my soul. I followed 
the dark traces of her misfortune, and once I fancied I had 
found them; but ’tis a conjecture which I shall carry to the 
graye with me, nor can it be of any interest to you. A long 
- life full of eyents has implanted many a new emotion in my 
breast, and effaced many an early one; but it needed only 
one glance of your bride to draw out these reminiscences 
_ from the darkness in which they have long rested. Never 
have I seen such a perfect resemblance; only there was a 
: haughtiness in the look of those eyes to-day, which before 
spoke only humility and womanly weakness. In all other 
_ respects, by Saint Jacob, I should have supposed myself once 

more standing with that girl at the gate of the garden !” 
- The guest added no more, and Irmentraut felt an irresisti- 
ble wish to communicate to him in exchange the fragment 
of Adelaide’s history which she had heard from Volkmar’s _ 
cz | 
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mouth; but, a forbidding look from her son. stopped the 
flow of her speech at the very beginning. They sata few 
moments longer together till the stranger’s horse was equip- 
ped, when taking leave of them, he leapt into the saddle and 
rode off. bes sub ian 


MipnicuT was past,—numberless stars shone in the sky,—a 
sharp fresh breeze announced, and the cock greeted aloud, 
the approach of dawn, when Adelaide stepped with a light 
foot down the narrow staircase from the closet,—opened he- 
sitatingly the gate of the court,—crept cautiously past the 
stables till she reached the garden, and then, emboldened by 
her success, pushed rapidly forward. A. low hedge stopped 
her flight, but she easily sprung over it; her, steps were like 
the bounds of the flying deer, her spirits felt so light, and 
her limbs so much more at ease in the manly garments in 
which she had again arrayed herself. The darkest moments 
of her life,—her melancholy lot,—her recent dependence 
upon people whom she could not love,—all appeared to her 
like a dream now that she had thrown of the assumed dress 


of womanhood; but when after a rapid walk, she came close — 
to the Elbe, of which the waves reflected the first glimmer 


of day-light, the remembrance of that evening was pain- 


fully present to her mind, when in the darkness of night, 


she had wandered there by the side of her father, with no 
other guide for their steps than the rushing noise of the 
stream; and he had pointed out to her the cheerful light 
of the mill, shining forth with hospitable assurance, as the 
Reece natiapinive te to the arp mel maiplhnepes 
his course.» iT i 
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*T am now alone,” she said in a low voice to herself, “and 
have no longer a guide in the wide world; but the dead whom 
we loved are still at our side while we tread the path they 
have pointed out to us. Had I been a boy, he would have 
placed me like a guardian angel near his master: even such 
will I yet become, for I feel courage in my heart.” 

After this brief soliloquy, she hastened rapidly forward on 
the road towards Meissen which the morning gradually re- 
vealed to her. Near some scattered huts, she perceived the 
camp spread out before her; and on the advanced sentinels 
challenging her, desired to be conducted into the presence 
of a superior officer. They directed her to wait, and watch- 
ed her closely. In the circle, which collected at day-break 
around her, she saw no familiar countenance; yet, seated 
amidst the stern warriors at the flickering fire,—before her 
the roseate clouds which heralded the path of the rising sun, 
over her the brightening sky with the paling stars,—her 
bosom heaved more freely than it ever did within those 
walls from which she had so lately fled. Having received a 
portion of the breakfast which was cooking over the flames, 
she listened in silence to the conversation with which the 
soldiers filled up the time,—the deepest repose seemed to 
reign in the camp,—no forebodings of approaching danger 
interrupted its security,—while Adelaide looked upon the 
boisterous mirth of the groups around her with the sorrow 
which angelic beings may be supposed to feel when they 
see us unconsciously treading upon the brink of a preci- 
pice. 

At last, after an hour had elapsed, one of the soldiers led 
her to his captain’s tent, in whom she recognised a person 
she had often met before; but when, with the bold manners 
of a boy, she stepped into his presence, trembling lest he 
should recognise her, his address convinced her that her dis- 
guise deceived him. She mentioned her father’s name,—and 
at the same time pressingly demanded to be conducted into 
the elector’s presence, for whom she said she had an impor- 

c3 
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tant communication. The captain kindly promised to for- 
ward her wishes, but turned hastily away from her to meet 
an old man who now approached in the habit of a civilian 
and entered the tent with cordial greetings. 

Adelaide hesitated to withdraw, in spite of the beckoning 
of the soldier who had guided her to the tent. “What do 
you yet want, my child?” said the captain, looking a little 
surprised at her. 

“Sir, I wish the sun might not set till I have seen the 
countenance of his grace, the elector. I know very well how 
important the communication is which I have to make to 
him. But I am not sure whether the hour may not be al- 
ready passing over us in which only it could avail hii to 
know it.” | 

“Who is this youth ?” asked the old man, casting a keen 
_ glance at Adelaide. 3 

“The son of a gallant soldier who fell at Rochlitz, if he 
speaks truth,” answered the captain. 

“Young man,” said the elder personage, after speaking a 
few words to the captain ina low whisper, “you may ac- 
—— me. Perhaps I can accomplish your wish. Go out 

wait for me. Your countenance—and I know something 
of faces—looks too honest for a spy; however we must be- 


come a little better acquainted with each other.” 
“And who is that old man ?” inquired Adelaide at the sol- 
_ dier who remained with her. , 


- ©The Burghmaster of Wittenberg,” replied the other; 


 @J.ueas Muller is his name, and he stands in high favour 


with our master. You must have heard of Lucas Kranach, 
the painter,—it is he. He came a few days ago into the 
camp, with a message from the fortress of Wittenberg, from 
the Lady Sybilla, the wife of the elector.” 

A quarter of an hour had elapsed when Master Lucas step- 
ped out of the tent and summoned the disguised maiden to. 
. follow him. He conducted her to a hut at the farthest ex- 
tremity of the camp where he himself resided. Opposite to 
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this stood a large house, before which a numerous guard and 
the floating banner proclaimed the residence tof the elector. 
The very sight of this old man of three score and ten years 
inspired the girl with confidence; and it needed but a few 
questions to acquaint him with more of her secret than she 
had resolved to disclose to any human being. 
After having enjoyed a deep and refreshing sleep in a 
small corner of the hut which Lucas assigned to her, she 
was raised towards evening by the old man’s voice ordering 
her to rise and accompany him to the élector’s presence, of 
whom he said he was about to take leave, having to return 
next morning to Wittenberg. They were ushered together 
into a spacious, but unadorned apartment, at the door of 
which armed soldiers kept watch. A large table stood in 
the middle of the room, richly laden with silver cups. ‘Oppo- 
site the entrance sat the elector; at his side the duke Er- 
nest of Brunswick. Adelaide from her earliest youth, accus- 
tomed to devote unbounded love and respect to the former, 
felt her heart leap joyfully when she again beheld his coun 
tenance. John Frederic had passed one half of the ordinary 
years of human life. He was uncommonly large in person, 
but his benevolent features were not without intelligence, al- 
though somewhat deficient in manly sternness and decision. 
Unable to conceive and execute great enterprises, his resolu- 


tions perpetually vacillated under the influence'of trifling ob: we : 


jections, whilst he adhered to certain opinions with an iron 
inflexibility of purpose from which nothing could drive him; 
and this good natured pride of superior discernment, united 
to not a little comfortable composure of mind, shone through 
his friendly eyes while seated at the cheerful board enjoying 
the conversation of his friends. He lay reclined at ease in 
an armed chair, holding a brimming cup in his hand, Around 
nim sat several of his officers—Hans von Bunikau, Wolf 
von Schénberg, Nicolaus von Minkwitz, the three Counts 
Gleichen, Count Reuss von Plauen, and Reckerod the colo- 
nel of the infantry. A pale man, clothed in black, with an 
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air of grave reflection, sat nearest to the prince, but seemed 
to take no part either in the conversation or the carousal. 
When the elector saw Master Lucas Muller enter, he bade 
him welcome in a loud voice, and invited him to a place at 
his side. Meanwhile Adelaide joined the numerous retinue 
of servants, without going to any great distance from the 
seat of her protector. The conversation was free and un- 
restrained, and bore no particular reference to the doubtful 
condition of the elector’s affairs. The cup went briskly 
round, and repeated toasts were given. Adelaide looked 
with scrutinizing distrust upon the countenances round the 
table. An undefined suspicion, excited by the peculiar 
sound of his voice, drew her observation chiefly upon Reck- 
erod, It seemed to her, whenever he spoke, that she was 
not now hearing his voice for the first time; and her ex- 
~ pressive features—never accustomed to conceal the emotions 
of her mind—might perhaps betray her feelings, for on turn- 
ing round she observed that she herself was attentively re- 
garded by the serious looking man in the black raiment. A 
deep blush suffused her cheeks, and she withdrew behind the 


_ Lucas Muller had, meanwhile, found an opportunity of 
drawing the elector into a private conversation in which no- 
body could take part but the Duke of Brunswick and the 
pale-faced man. For a little while, mirth and jest fluttered 
amongst the rest, but it was only as the decaying motion of a 
rolling wheel when the hand that urged it onwards is with- 
drawn. Before the increasing earnestness of the principal per- 
sons, the revelry grew weaker,—the noisy laughter died 
away,—the wine circulated more slowly,—till, one after 
the other, the warriors dropt off, leaving only the four 
before-mentioned personages deeply engaged in conversa- 
tion. : 
A sign from the elector sent the servants into the anti- 
chamber; a second directed Adelaide to remain and to step 
nearer. She trembled a little, but her heart beat cheerfully 
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and with pride. John Frederic cast a keen look upon her 
and inquired first of her name. She called-herself Ademar, 
and modestly reminded the prince of her father, who, many 
years ago, had had an opportunity of rendering his master a 
piece of good service at Wolfenbiittle, and from. that time 
had been personally known to him, 

“Oh! I know it well,” said the elector ; “ I remember the 
old man well. Nobody can say that I have not a memory 
for faithful services; he followed: our banners. gallantly till 
death smote him; wes son mab not van enn shiny: 3 in vain 
from us.” 

“If it were irantel to me,” nikeaee Adelaide timidly, “to 
offer ny services,—my weak arm, but strong will,—to your 
grace, I would certainly be ever found at,the post where my 
late father would have most delighted to see me, It is a 
proud—a noble wane to die in the fatatne of a beloved 
prince. 2? 

The fire of seiesinain with which shiner ailieaeaiiineds 
was painfully a ciel ean et foal # the elec- 
tor. EO 

« Young hero,” said he gaily, “ I arty “set msi will 
and accept your offer. But I think we would be badly off 
indeed, had we only your gallantry to depend upon. Tender 
youth may be beautiful in query situation, but. in warriors 
and wine I like a good age. 

*T have been told,” answered Adelaide, «that a mouse 
once gnawed the net with which a lion was bound; thus also 
may the weakest become of use to the most powerful. Has 
Master Lucas told your grace for what reason \I sought ad- 
mission to your presence, and will you allow me not to name 
the place where I was when Heaven put into my hands the 
web of wickedness to destroy it ?” 

John Frederic answered these questions in theadfiimative; 
and ordered the youth to’proceed with his narration. Upon 
which, Adelaide, in a distinct and accurate manner, repeated 
the conversation which she had overheard as above related 
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in the mill, and had imprinted with feverish anxiety on her 
memory, repressing only the expressions which she now _ 
felt incompatible with the respect due to her lord. oe 

“ What do you think of it?” inquired John Fred ; 
his companions; ee ase le AAR pm) 
formant, but I can never be convinced that the emperor 
himself marches after us. Wilhelm Thumshirn, who is in 
Bohemia, must in such a case have given us notice. It is 
quite incredible,—quite impossible, and my heart, my friends, 
revolts at the thought of such black conduct. Are you quite 
certain, my child, that you heard all this exactly as we have 
now received it from your lips ?” + 

“ As certain as I am that the sun which has just now set, 
will rise again,” answered the youth. 

“ And have you any suspicions of any one whom you have 
since met with?” inquired the grave looking man in black. 
“Did you hear at this table a voice which you heat might 
be that of a traitor ?” 

“The ear may deceive us, and bear false winteies Sir,” 
answered the maiden, “one rough voice may easily be sup- 
posed to resemble another. Heaven preserve me from trust- 
ing to the weak judgment of my senses in such a sates 

matter,’ 99 

_ “Scholenus,” said the elector, “ you are highly leemnd 
and we aie bow to your superior knowledge when it 
plunges into the depths of philosophy or mathematics, or 
soars up to the stars ; but leave to us, who dwell on the earth, 
some little pretence to wisdom. How could you believe that 
here under my own eyes, a traitor should be found lurking 
among those whom I well know, and whose actions I have 
long ago observed? We know, heaven be thanked, how to 
distinguish betwixt honesty and falsehood. But the warn- 
ing shall not be given to the wind, Scouts shall be sent.out, 
sae Cen Keri EDN nea ane we will retire thayen 
the El 

“Do it with the break of day, my prince,” esi Ssbalenns, 
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“ without waiting the report of the scouts. It is now too late to 
send them out. You know what I have told. you of the re- 
‘sylt of my nightly observations. The stars do not deceive 
us; this is the second warning you have received. Greatis 
the danger and nigh at hand; God grant that it may be 
turned aside from you! Must I, at this nightly hour, once 
more join my voice to fate? Heaven give it strength to pe- 
netrate to your heart! Let not, I say, the succeeding days 
pass without preparation against a powerful enemy. Seek 
advice from your own mind; it is strong and good, 
and my science discovers on all sides around you infidelity 
and treachery. Resolve this very moment, while the hours 
are yet auspicious, and under this roof no traitor lurks.” 

“Upon my faith,” said duke Ernest, “I am of your opin- 
ion. We have lingered far too long in this place, where a 
surprise would ruin us. We are too weak to resist the em- 
peror if he advances, especially since the departure of Thum- 
shirn’s division. Let us place the river between us and the 
danger which threatens us, and let the good fortress of 
Wittenberg cover our rear. —_— do you fix our depar- 
ture ?” 

Adelaide setiped hastily near and said : “* A few days more, 
and every thing is ripe,’ I heard one voice in the council of 
the wicked say ; — eogne that moment the moon has twice 
risen upon the — 

“ And I tell you,” exclaimed Scholouus, “not four or six’ 
days will be added to the twenty days of April which are 
past, before fortune or misfortune is decided.” 

“ Well,” said John Frederic, “the camp may be broken up 
before the morning dawns. I will issue the commands my- 
self, and then repose for an hour. But you will see that it 
is our cousin Maurice before whom we are flying,—an enemy 
whose presence I do not greatly dread. Good night, Lucas; 
we shall now travel together; take your young hero ye 
you.” 


“A traly heroic deed have you done to-day,” ahiggeréd 
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Scholénins to Adélnidé'ss they stepped out togethio into. the 
moonlight night, “though you do not belong to the warriors, 
EY apne clone ag afte 
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outposts fled. Yet nothing had been gained by such bold- 
ness till the arrival of duke Maurice decided the day. The 
ardent hero, glowing with the desire of battle, pushed for- 
ward at the head of his well-trained cavalry... In his keen 
animated looks were painted prompt resolution, prudent 
foresight, and an unconquerable mind, without any traces of 
the gentler feelings. Near him rode his master of horse, 
Thilo von Trotta, a handsome young man, whose features 
were a perfect contrast to those of his master; his dark eyes 
were animated with the fire of enthusiasm, but the deep 
earnestness depicted in his countenance seemed to indicate a 
warm and feeling heart. He surveyed, like his master, the 
wide field beyond the river; but whilst the latter thought 
only of triumph, and laid his plans accordingly, Thilo was 
mentally counting the bodies of his Saxon brethren, who 
were about to be mowed down by Death. Before these two 
eae Sane ae man in the prime of life, with 

Hares i oe precio yea disorder. It 
wy vanlneemaiaadennaeaa lead the army to 
a ford which was known to him alone, and where man and 
horse could cross without danger. The great reward offered 
stimulated him less to this act than the inveterate hatred he 
bore the elector; and now he scarcely thought of the gold 
he’ mrad. toi gain ip it, since he epeld:metongar nas it to exalt 
Adelaide. 

Binana ishepiped: fiat axt6 thes sweaheit tn aledhoes the. andy-to 
the rest; and Maurice followed him with his horsemen ; then 
came the emperor and the duke of Alva, with the whole 
Spanish cavalry. Thilo’s horse having staggered in taking 
the first step on the slippery ground, the miller, raised his 
desenssat: head. sad. keniing anh yuagershanedkrnstaen She 


mer, , we are litle accustomed to follow the steps of ti 
1 even Uillagradeo vied 2D 
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tor.) Yonder, serpin ath: Bena atin yo 
will make its way without stumbling.” rf 
The-elector was, on. this eventful. morning, attending ser- 
mon in his tent, when the heavy fire of the Spaniards re- 
sounded from the opposite shore._The close of the discourse, 
with which his pious mind had been engrossed, was hastened 
by the approaching alarum... All were now convinced that 
it was the army of| the, emperor, and not of duke Maurice, 
which was. advancing upon their small body; and John 
Frederic resolved to commence his retreat to Wittenberg, 
after having manfully rejected the proposal to submit directly 
to the emperor, which was made to him as through his 
cousin. Like a storm, Charles hastened with his army after 
the fugitives, even before the artillery had been got over. 
He hastily constructed a bridge of boats, and overtook them 
upon the heath of Lochaw,—the theatre of a short struggle, 
and a most melancholy defeat. > A teen 
The sun was setting, and. its, reflected beams gilded the 
quiet waters which in the morning had rolled their mighty 
barrier between both armies,—the battle of Muhlberg had 
been fought, and the elector, John Frederic, after a gallant 
defence, found himself entirely surrounded by his enemies. 
Most of his warriors had early fled; he himself, wounded in 
the cheek, remained on the field of battle, weakened by vio- 
lent exertion, and deserted by all save a few faithful adhe- 
rents, among whom also Adelaide, with an heroical contempt 
of danger, remained at his side. . Once she had respected the 
fortunate prince in the day of his power; now, in the time 
of his desertion, she loved him with filial affection. She 
left not his side for a single moment, and kept close to his 


horse till a troop of Spanish horsemen called upon him to — 


surrender, At this trying moment, she cast her eye on the 
unfortunate’ prince, and beheld in his. bloody and disfigured 
features|nothing but the expression of silent magnanimity 
and princely heroism... % soe ofitil « teshaats abictehs™ 

_ * Not to you will I surrender,” said he with royal dignity; 
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* but I just now heard the ‘name ofva Saxon knight, Thilo 
von Trotta. Is he at hand?“To him will I give my princely 
word that I submit to “ es ‘to whom God! has sub- 
jected me?” i (hit ogc J tron diy 
An anxious silence Sue among his little band of des- 
pairing followers after these words, and no word was spoken 
till Thilo von Trotta ‘hastily arrived’ at the call’ which ‘was 
made for him, and’ bowed himself’ deeply’ and’ respectfully 
before the elector. His countenatice bespoke not the joy of 
victory, but rather‘a feeling of manly grief, ‘Nothing diverted 
his eyes from the illustrious object of ‘his sympathy. The 
elector presented him with a costly ring, and declaring him- 
self his prisoner, desired to be conducted: to the emperor. 
Silently they took their way; the beams of theevening sun 
shone clear through the’ dark fir-trees; and the breeze sighed 
softly in the hanging boughs. -When they had ' proceeded 
about a thousand paces, the wood opened a little; ar village 


the 

and the duke of Alva’ appeared on horseback in an open spot 
of ground, and around them were scattered a numerous re- 
tinue, most of them on foot, their horses standing aside among 
the bushes with the servants and groups of dismounted horse- 
men. The wounded elector alighted from his horse, and 
approached the emperor with a firm step, who, arteqeinag 
cold, cast'a piercing-look upon his humiliated enemy: » 

“ Gracious emperor,” said John Frederic, with a voice that, 
thrilled through every heart, “ I'am the prisoner of: your 
majesty, and demand the: treatment of a princely captive.” 

© Am T now your emperor?” asked Charles, severely and 
proudly. “I will treat you: according as you have deserved.” 

- The proud conqueror turned away from his unfortunate 

prisoner after this brief reply, to’give commands for his fur- 

ther treatment, and the future movements ofthe army, 

Adelaide stood at a little distance from her ‘master, ‘deeply 

moved, though not merely by the anxiety she felt ‘for him. 
D2 
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The knight to whom he surrendered his sword was not a 
stranger to her. His name touched the finest chords of her 
soul; and his sight transported her, like a spell, to the de- 
lightful days of unforgotten happiness. But Thilo von Trotta 
had not yet cast a look her, till the elector appeared 


ore his « or, and the Visible interest of the youthful 
at ’ of inde’ than ‘one of the bystand. 
ers. ' for the ié, their eyes met, and a heaven 


accompanied the instantaneous recognition,— 
rious joys of a first silent affection,—all the 
otitis and gonfidence of acknowledged love, bespoke it- 
pores ra glance. ° Tt was a beain of light which darted 
through ket pprtstey sre anit died as quickly away 
that pedrs and vanishes in the same 
lade ed ‘her eyes in sadness on ‘the 
some gleaming in the rays of 
the parting sun, belonged to, East bajar isola 

joy; but the memory and} warning of her venerable father,— 
the bended head of the > bleeding prince,—and, above all, the 
well-known countenance 0: sirabaiahorropbeay ee 
| Charles’ 


ihe eel te Lor her.of of BO LB < e which which had over- 
cast her youthful life. ve beng 
and surround ty sore i rs net Sadie 
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before which the hostess was engaged preparing some food, 

afforded them shelter and warmth behind it; for though the 

genial May was at ry hin tte aiid the coldness which 
n 


precedes the dawn had ‘their limbs. ‘As Adelaide 
busied herself in the woiitided foot of her aged com- 
panion, the hostess f tipott her, and attended to 
what tlie two as well as the’ mee 
of the’ flames “her! Even’ children ‘ané’o 
men,” ager overrun our poor country,” 
prt: sd Without any kindly feclitigs’ on thé"two 


pen oa until a i Wa acaba her ears which quickly 
changed the tenor ‘of her niet oun i cn to the 


elector,” said in a whis h! my lieart warms" in 
your presence S hahcd ait wie Uke experienced ‘since 
these Spanish peop overran our land like a 

cry to heaven ngeance. Heaven only Krows’ what 


will become of us and of our master! If they are to swallow 
up the whole country, our little portion of it will be but a 

small mouthfal for them. - But, good father; how Gould you 
Glaaly would 1 ling into the field ‘with es a a 


fe alo nut a, 


& Tread hear che ey a 


pedal toate vs 
the door opened soft a 
lofty stature, who threw a rine int thé’d 

room. “ satis are fast asle said errr do you 
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other; “ L have v welcome news to Gy Pe om 
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A gentle hand. touched Adelaide's, left; she heard her 
name murmured as in a pleasant dream, a 
When, the, twilight indistinctly yeyeale 
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« Listen to me, Adelaide,” began the knight, “but our 
speech must be soft, lest’ we awake thy companion. aa have 
no mind to trifle with solemn vows, and my youth is free of 


sinful giddiness. I'would not joyfully offer you my ha 
fe bli Uae li Mad 4 attend us. But mt 
loved ‘mother’ was! more’ “your phones; 


your descent; sod la up for 
obtained that of your father. A few da por 1e bat 
oui vee tame on He had intende 
if providence d sparé him in that battle, to 

your rélations, at thé’ Mill of the Vale; but you | ieee am 
death met him on'that field, in the servant Lashort 
time ago, sent to thé mill, foniid’ bu were iio niger there. 
Tell me! why you left an asylum so much’ better fitted for 
you than the scene of wild confusion in which I again met 
with you? Home is woman’s world; Cpls 
ful walls alotie that thesé gentle ‘and ‘quiet beings” 
pointed to rule and promote the “happiness Of man.” f 
consent to be mine, duties await you which require a a 
womanly mind; you will have the charge of my ‘aged mo- 
ther, and of an orphan child of iny sister, to whom T have 
become a father. “Examine yourself, ‘Adelaide, and tell 1 ie 
whether your love is strong enough to conquer ‘an ill- 
directed inclination. “Tiknow you well enough 0p an 
the integrity of your heart.” 

“ Yes, by the God Whe fst td's, it ny answered 
she. “Place me wherever it pleases you; let your own 
feelings dictate to mie} and ma 1 with your love forfeit 
all my earthly , if I ¢ not whatever you de- 
sire. True it is, reenter idgstion ete 
me to associate with boys; Thave grow up ti the field and 
the camp,—my first ‘play-things ° * first 
wish, a horse; the eye peer aa pi Hoes 
no womanly hand ever guided me to softer itler vce 
tions. But if I have now to confess “how often 
felt sorry for not being a boy, Tet me also tell yo that Th Tears 
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striven to attain ‘the m ni pul , y virtues, and rtegys 1d have gained a 
oleae firmness vit aiutecx, resolut Tien ey Denar 
caent pledge toy mo t I, will will perform: what I now promise. 
Do not lay. it ah mu at that you. have found me. in 
this situation ; had alread already made a few steps bonis _ 
of life, when ‘ate again drove me from it.” . | 

Adelaide now ‘related, with a sweet: contidence, thei dinate 
stances of her residence in, the Mill of the Valley, and how 
Busso had w aha nor Lie she conceal from her lover the 
secret which sa had learned L in heist the mght, and 
how much it had engrossed. her whol feelings,—how she had 
suffered herself to he called the bride of that detested man,— 
and how. the resolution to fly came like a sudden inspiration 
from above into her breast... She also told him that no other 
asylum from. thei importunities of this hateful suitor remained 
to her, and that his i image yet, haunted her memory, Laoag a 


bpd yaa vc Ooo Haw Gel 7 
my, 2” said Thilo, « nothing shall any 
wake ‘you un “A.few days more, and I place 


you in the arms of my 263k ina delightful country house 
near Dresden. When we have taken Wittenberg, I can easily 
leave my post for a short time. Till then it is necessary to 
provide an asylum for you ; for nobody but myself wae con- 
duct you to your future home.” © 

“ And what becomes of John. Frodario ” dnqaisa Ade- 
laide. “ Oh ! ! your, eyes are overshadowed with a cloud,—say 
what is to be his fate ? They have removed all his faithful 
servants from him ; and he suffers alone in the midst of hearts 
that have nosympathy with his sorrows. , Dare whisper the 
wish,—how, happy would I not;be were, ‘Lallowed to devote 
those days till you can call Adelaide your own, to the service 
of the unfortunate prince! Methinks I could, in after years, 
look back with joy. and pride upon the past,if my hands had 
only once gently hound his wounds, and I had shown him, by 
my respect, how far, he stood inthe estimation riieriieneirony 
above the fate which overtook him.” 


2 
: 
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«“] will fulfil your wish, Adelaide,” said Trotta, after some 
reflection. “The fate of the elector will soon be decided ; it 
depends perhaps upon the surrender of the fortress. 1 will 
place you near him; but expect my call. Look at this ring ; 
I will send it to you as a token when the time is come ; it 
was given me for a melancholy service, and shall tell my 

how their ancestor was once honoured by a noble 
cntihly sa vtidta Sit tstdepytsed-ealy: because he was a 
vassal of duke Maurice.” | fi csh wamanid 
_ “Oh! that you might no Lesigithe instal nccvrieneclisbes 
hard-hearted man who brought ruin on his kinsman’s head !” 
exclaimed the maiden. + Ecemmotsécbnaiiomaypall 40 his ten 
duct ; loving the betrayed, I must hate the betrayer.” po! ase 

“ A woman cannot judge of the heroic qualities of his soul,” 
replied Trotta, with much earnestness. “His noble mind em- 
braces not this country merely and these times: the welfare 
of Germany and the freedom of our latest posterity lie before 
his view, and his memory will descend with glory to future 
ages. A man may sometimes feel himself constrained by duty 
to do that which would wound the tender heart of woman; 
for nature has assigned to her a more limited sphere of ac- 
tion in which all is pure and serene. Woman may float over 
the stormy wave; and even when she beholds us from afar, 


her part is only to’cherish a pious wish for the welfare of 


all.” Peep )- he thik wah. dhe dah on bb pip tic beatles 

Trotta now inquired if she was ready to follow him, Ade- 
laide cast a compassionate look. upon her companion who 
now began to move, and Trotta promised to recommend. him 
to the care of the guards and’ of the /hostess. A short. path 
penne iteett ieortise a a mE ob- 


exchange | sr Bo S dadinumn comet = 
Don Alphonso de) Vives to follow: him, and in silence she 
saaenipea igh lla ORE aN of Spanish, guards, who 


oa 
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a a ‘tched, likeso many statues, the place where one of the nob- 
Princes of. awaiting his. sentence. — 


The el 

ector was seated with his head. 
hand, listening attentively to aman who read.aloud to, him 
from a Latin book, and in whom Adelaide on approaching 
recognised the astrologer, Scholenus, who cast an angry 
glance upon the Spaniard.as:he entered, whilst the elector 
greeted him in a condescending yet dignified manner. Don 
Alphonso,-not master of the German, tongue, addressed 
the elector in Latin. Adelaide judged, by his gestures 
and the looks of her lord, that..he spoke of her; but 
other matters prolonged the conversation, and she waited 
about a quarter of an hour before the Spaniard took his 
leave. She then gently approached the elector, and no lon- 
ger able to repress the tears which had. for some time glis- 
tened in her veeretdiie and kneeled. down | before aha 
illustrious captive. — ¥ @ che debbhews tint bs: pis 

3 Weloomey'Ademar-!2senid John, Frederic. s We have not 
seen each other since that unfortunate day, and I have not 
yet had an opportunity of thanking you. You have kept 
your word, brave boy, when that. of men wavered like the 
reed in the blast. The very sight of your faithful coun- 
tenance does my spirits good.. But do not weep, my son; 
we haye a God pepsi cates eho oto 
of trial.” i 

Adelaide kissed the hand ahdab was held out de jean and 
ventured to request that she might be allowed to remain 
near his person till the: moment when, as she pretended, a 
message might arrive for her from a relation. “May my 
gracious lord be at liberty ere that. time comes,” continued 
she, “and may his faithful servant part with him in joy!” . 

“ We have every reason to believe that the wished-for mo-_ 
ment is not far distant,” replied the elector; “and be assur- 
ed that as truly as I’expect moderation and justice from him 
who conquered me, will I'show my gratitude towards tried 
fidelity. I have yet been treated in a princely manner, 
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though by the hands of strangers, until the worthy Schole- 
nus succeeded to penetrate into my solitary abode with the 
old chamberlain of my lady. Therefore do I gladly accept 
of your services, since I am allowed to do so.” 

Adelaide eagerly laid hold of these words. With anxious 
zeal and skilful assiduity she paid her master all those little 
attentions which the great of the earth are so accustomed to 
receive. She presented the cup, and attended at the table, 
—dressed, with the chamberlain’s assistance, the prince’s 
wound,—and employed every little artifice to lighten the 
gloom of his melancholy solitude. Scholenus assisted her in 
this. A silent bond of friendship seemed to have sprung up 
between the spirited maiden and the abstruse thinking philo- 
sopher, which revealed itself in the friendly care of the lat- 
ter, who troubled himself not a little in providing for her 
comfort, and yielded to her the use of a little apartment 
which had been given to himself as a sleeping room. — 

“Establish yourself here,” said he, as she entered it guid- 
ed by him; “ you have more need of an undisturbed place 
of repose than I. I know you; the first glance discovered 
to me the lamb in wolf’s clothes. I thought to chide you 
then, but now I know what drove you out of your orbit. 
You were in the Mill of the Vale at Meissen; the miller 
ealled you his bride, Sn Ragan age ta ly Agen Sey, 
was it net so ?” 

“Have the stars that shine so brightly above us,” said 
Adelaide, “revealed to you the fate of a poor girl? — — 
not conceal the truth from you. All is as you say.” © 
nt 5iRdormaltale weapattiog "seas? ainanes Gaile, 
“was not drawn from above, where I read the sad fortunes 


of my prince. My mind, occupied with him alone, inquires 
for no meaner object in the book of heaven. But one who 
has been my friend from the golden time of my youth, Ar- 
matus by name, told me of you. He saw you = oma 
and recognised you again when the elector 

emperor. pape art sat aes - ate 
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you, and constrained-him to follow your traces. That you 
afterwards made your escape from the miller was not diffi- 
cult to guess. When I first beheld you, I heard you beg 
from the elector protection against Sie gees which you 
said you dreaded.” 

“Ah! Sir,” said the maiden, with anxiety, “by the God 
who guides the thousand stars, do not betray me to your 
friend! It seemed to me as if he and Busso, the miller of 
the valley, understood one another weil he discovers my 
traces Tam lost.” 9 

“You are mistaken,” hat sakoletins,' a good man may 
sometimés make use of a bad man, not from choice but ne- 
cessity ; but the bond which’ exists between them is nothing 
more than a worn-out cord, to be severed by a breath of 
air. are is ce baht eon 
it is his intervention I am here. your repose 
now; Lge Oye | and attend the elector.” es 


ahice 


ea athe ae <i Hem Oh ieee 
eee tee Sysiv ipasabal inte ts id 


Tue fortress of of Wittenberg where nee aiindig of the: captive 
elector remained, was in the meantime vigorously defended, 
anid would not perhaps’ have fallen’ under the power of the 
emperor had its surrender not’ been precipitated by a mea- 
sure of extreme severity. In the beginning of May, Charles 
assembled a court-martial, consisting of Spaniards and Ital-— 
ians, under the presidency of the Duke of Alva, which pro-» 
nounced the sentence of death upon the defender of the Ger- 


man rights,—the ‘magnanimous John Frederic. 
the German princes hastened in person 
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ed to their entreaties in gloomy silence, without affording 
them any hope, or one glance into his secret thoughts. . 

The unexpected sentence was announced to the elector, 
while sitting with the duke Ernest, his fellow-prisoner, at 
the chess-board. He seemed for a moment astonished, but 
his cheek did not change colour. _ Misfortune, instead of 
lowering, had effaced every weaker trait from his character, 
and revealed his heroic virtues in a brighter light. Thus 
misty vapours are sometimes seen to veil the lower country, 
while the summit of the mountain with its leafy coronal 
shines free and serene in the sunbeams. ~ 

“T cannot believe that the emperor seriously means " 
treat me thus,” said he calmly ; “but, at all events, I wish 
to be assured of his intentions, whatever they may be, that 
I may make some provision for my wife and children. As 
for myself I am ready to quit this transitory world and enter. 
upon a better and eternal life.” 

After having spoke thus, he calmly resumed the game,— 
the only one of the little company who retained his compo- 
sure and courage in the trying moment. Scholenus was 
seated in a corner of the tent, plunged in such deep reflec- 
tion that he resembled a spell-bound man, whose body stands 
before you whilst his soul is lingering in distant realms. 
Adelaide wept in silence; and the chamberlain, whose hair 
had grown grey at the elector’s court, struggled to repress 
his feelings with a violence which manifested itself in the 
agitation of his folded hands. Duke Ernest could only pro- 
ceed mechanically on his side of the game, his anxiety on 


account of the prince absorbed his * soul. At last, 
Sdholenis ke nan awaken from adkeam, eft his sat, 
and stepped slowly out of the tent. 


“Adelaide could’ not compose hetself to rest that night. 
Even when sleep visited her at a late hour, her slumber was 
only a continuation of those ‘painful feelings by which her 
mind had been harassed when awake. Morning had not yet 
dawned when she arose, drew aside the curtains of her little. 
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tent, and looked abroad into the open air, breathing refresh- 
ment from the cool breeze. The sun yet et lingered behind his 
golden portals, but his herald-beams | flashed 
the horizon; the morning star shone pale through ‘the e misty 
grey of the sky, and the sombre mantle of twilight envelop- 
ed all the surrounding objects, save the lofty fir-trees, which, 
at a little distance from the camp, reared. their heads like 
giants into the still air. All around the elector’s tent, nu- 
merous guards were pacing with quick steps in the coolness 
of the ‘morning : others, just relieved from the watch, lay 
carousing, or asleep at some distance around a fire; but two 
figures, which moved between the centinels. and the more 
distant groups, quickly rivetted the attention of the maiden. 
They wore the colours of Duke Maurice of Saxony, and 
‘seemed to avoid the eyes of the’ centinels while they atten- 
tively surveyed the elector’s tent. When they came oppo- 
site the spot where Adelaide was. stationed, they stopped, 
and as aay stood A ith together 8 she thought she re- 
: nder the 


open hel- 
he wit drew into the in- 


TAA. 


- directed upon her, and its 2 ie had the same effect on 
her senses as that of the snake is said to have upon the luck- 
less wanderer. She stood rivetted, and almost without sen- 
sation, to the spot, till the firm sounding step of the centinel, 
returning on his round, compelled the two figures to flit from 
the spot on which they stood,—like nightly spectres whose 
airy forms evanish when the steps of mortals approach 
them. Adelaide’s dread, of Busso had hitherto been smoth« 
ered by other cares, She now passed, several hours in inex- 
pressible anxiety till the moment approached at which she 
was accustomed to commence her shennan on, the elector. 
When she entered the tent, the elector lay still asleep on his 
couch ; near him sat, the chamberlai aor 79 wich mournfully 


fixed ed upon his master master ; and at 4 ahs at d. 
‘Scholenus appeared, the pictore of p rofounad go Makan 
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The latter personage continued his writing for some time 
without paying any attention to Adelaide. At last he beck- 
oned her to his side and pointed to a seat on which she sat 
down. “He is still asleep, haying wrought half the night 
at this table,” began Scholenus. “His mind could not rest 
till he had arranged the affairs of his family, as far as it was 
in the power of a mortal ; but he now reposes in tranquillity. 
Our duty is not to despair of his deliverance. I have made 
use of the hours of darkness that they may shed a light 
over my future nights, and I now clearly perceiye that I 
must summon you to cooperate with me in the glorious 
work.”’ 

“You mock me,” answered she; “what. has a poor girl 
like me to give him but my wishes and prayers? Alas! 
perhaps over myself there even now hangs a threatening 
cloud whose storm will burst upon me before you are aware. 
You, Sir, are the only person here who knows my secret. 
If I should disappear from your side without having bid you 
farewell, be sure that I have fallen into the power of my 
worst enemies. I conjure you then to direct a friend to fol- 
low my traces,—he is called Thilo yon Trotta, and serves 
the duke Maurice. Do not hesitate to hold intercourse with 
him, though he is on the side of our foes. For my sake 
speak with him. If my forebodings should be fulfilled, he 
will deliver me.” 

“How haye such thoughts got into thy head?” asked 
Scholenus. “Thou art pale and tremblest: is this a time 
to nourish hollow dreams, when reality requires all our ener- 
gies 2” 

“ T haye seen the Miller of the Valley hovering round this 
tent in disguise,” announced Adelaide, “I would have 
known him amongst a thousand. From the moment I be- 
held him I have felt as if I could hide myself from him in 
the depths of the earth.” 

«Be calm,” answered the astrologer, “you are safe here. 
These centinels who keep guard over us must also protect 
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us. I will quicken their vigilance. But hear now what I have 
to tell you. Yesterday, after the dreadful sentence reached 
my ear, I went to look out for my friend Armatus. He 
stands in high estimation with the emperor, and knows his 
mind entirely. After a long communing with him, [ found 
the elector on my return walking about in solitary reflection, 
and sat down near him to another work of serious import. 
Night rolled above me with its millions of suns; the divine 
science to which I have devoted the joyous time of youth 
and the flower of manhood, drew me away in its profound 
labyrinth. The elector had long slept, but I watched till all 
the planets vanished before the light of the sun. Then a 
message arrived from Armatus, as we had previously concert- 
ed. The emperor desires to see me ; he wishes to hear the 
truth from my lips ; and! T will speak it to him without re- 
serve, ‘You, Adelaide, possess the courage of a man. Say, 
are you able to appear before the proud commander of two 
worlds, and to beg from him the life of your master?” . 
_ “7?” inquired Adelaide with astonishment ; €I am. not 
afraid of him; but what. would avail any request of mine 
before his powerful wrath? The voice of a child in the 
howling of a storm, which overthrows forests and palaces !” 

“Leave that to him who raises the storm and rules it,” 
replied Scholenus. “He has bestowed on you a most ex- 
traordinary likeness to one long since dead, which may per- 
haps be able to move the callous heart of the stern conquer- 
or more than any beauty could. A deep feeling of human 
frailty may perhaps cross his mind at your sight, and a lost 
paradise of virtue may open to him when you step before 
him. Lucas Muller and I are to accompany you. After the 
audience, which Armatus has undertaken to procure for us, 
you will return to your concealment. Resolve courageously, 
and you may leave an immortal inheritance to your daugh- 
ters in the memory of an heroic mother.” . 

“Oh! I will gladly and willingly go with you,” exclaimed 
Adelaide. “ I am low born, yet my heart is not afraid of the 
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beams of greataess. Like the eagle, I can turn my eye on 
the sun without shrinking.” 

«“ Well, keep yourself in readiness then to accompany me 
in the twilight to Pretsch, where you will hear more of this 
matter. Till then not a word more ; the elector awakes.” 


Wuen the evening sun declined, a message from the astrolo- 
ger warned the maiden that the hour of their mission was 
come; and they left the tent together. The short distance 
between the camp and village was traversed in silence. Pass- 
ing towards the end of the hamlet, they entered a low hut, 
where Lucas Muller and Armatus—whom Adelaide recollect- 
ed well—waited their arrival. Adelaide shuddered when she 
again beheld Armatus. However agreeable his features, and 
however friendly his words were, it nevertheless seemed to 
her as if her truest comfort lay in the plain German man- 
ners of Master Lucas, who welcomed her cordially,” 

“ Let us proceed to business then,” said Armatus, “T bring 
you to him; he expects you both, and will also receive your 
companion kindly, although she appears before him unex- 
pectedly. Speak out boldly and freely. Heroes esteem 
manliness, and you need not be afraid of him. There is a 
spirit with you, which, like the ring of the magician, shields 
you from all harm.” : 

- “Tt is not the first time I have stood in his presence,” 
replied Lueas Kranach. “ He has been seated before my pen- 
cil, Well do I remember that countenance whose youthful 
features already announced the ardent spirit, the restless ambi- 
tion, and the penetrating intelligence of the man, I could 
even now trace on the canvass those piercing eyes, the small 
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sharp contour of the countenance, the pointed chin, and 
delicately formed lips.” _ 

“ But the pride of fortune, and his impatience under bor 
few reverses, have traced many a wrinkle on that, counte- 
nance, which would be wanting in your picture,” said Arma- 
tus. The sunshine of his youth has eae pl and left no 
genial warmth behind it. Charles wished to be more thana 
man, and for this he sacrificed human feelings and all relish 
for human pleasures. A perfect command of himself,—a 
look piercing the inmost soul of others, and moulding them 
to his own ends, have raised him to a proud, but a lonely 
and melancholy elevation. He speaks little, and seldom 
smiles ; his heart is poor in all the finer feelings, but he can 
conjure up their presence, like so many spirits, to exhibit 
before those who will give him credit for their possession ; 
and they then appear with so much of reality about them, 
that they almost compel the assent of the most incredulous.” 

“Ah! Sir, you haye sketched a melancholy picture!” — 
exclaimed Lueas. © “My. hopes grow. faint ; in ainda 
2: 

“* Not so, Master uses,” rapid davieies ; Naniiiidiios 
that you present him to-day with an important gift,—the 
possession of the fortress, He sought the most complete 
triumph over your master; it may move him to mercy. You 
must first speak, and announce your companion as a lady in 
the train of the electress Sybelle ; she may then take up the 
word, and beg, in name of her princess, the life of John 
Frederic. Will you have courage, maiden, to confront his 
gloomy countenance ?” 

“J hope so,” said Adelaide; “since I heard you speak of 
him, I begin to fear him less than I pity him.” 

“ Well then, step into the other room, and array ant 
in the garments you will there find prepared for you. Do not 
forget to arrange your hair,—or rather let it hang loosely in 
the way I saw it flow round you ini the. anil ocean 
wait for you here.” 
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Adelaide found a light in an apartment on the other side 
of the small passage, and hastened to array herself in a long, 
black robe which lay ready for her, with a long veil of the 
same sombre colour. Her hair floated loose over her pale 
countenance, for expectation and anxiety had, in spite of 
her courageous spirit, effaced the colour from her cheeks, 
and she trembled at the strange mournful figure which she 
now saw reflected in the small mirror before her. Her heart 
throbbed violently ; she stepped to the casement,—opened it, 
—and looking out for a moment in the twilight, tried to sum- 
mon her failing resolution. The low window opened into a 
desolate orchard, upon which bordered a fir plantation. 
The moon, not yet in its full orb, glided amid the clouds like 
a boat at sea which plunges and appears again among the 
waves, and threw a dubious light on the cheerless scene 
which the maiden now contemplated. But whilst she looked 
upon the beautiful planet wandering from cloud to cloud, com- 
fort began to be shed upon her soul, and having prayed in 
silence for courage and the blessing of heaven, she hasten- 
ed to join her companions. They left the house together, 
and Armatus employed the time till they reached the camp 
in instructing Adelaide in the part she had to perform,— 
whilst Scholenus and the painter, each plunged in deep 
thought, walked on before. Having reached the royal tent, 
the guard directed them to wait till the elector, Joachim of 
Brandenburg, had left the emperor, with whom he had been 
already several hours. Thus passed some time, which was 
spent by all the four confederates in silence but with various 
feelings. Lucas Kranach and Adelaide felt nothing but the 
ardent wish to save their lord. Fear and hope struggled in 
them for victory, as the nightly stars struggle with the 
clouds. Armatus felt himself transported at Adelaide’s side 
into the days of the past, whilst Scholenus seemed to be 
conversing with the spirits of futurity whom he had sum- 
moned up in his mind. At last, a motion amongst the guards 
proclaimed the wished-for moment at hand; the train of the 
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elector was called, his horse brought, and before the sounds 
of its hoofs were lost in air, Adelaide and her companions 
entered the imperial tent. It was dimly lighted by some 
exhausted candles which shed a feeble glimmer upon 
Charles’s stern features. The ‘Saxons remained with Ade- 
laide in the back ground. Armatus alone approached. the 
seat of the emperor, with whom he exchanged some words 
in Spanish, after which a mute sign permitted the Burgh- 
master of Wittenberg to step forward. 

Lucas began his well-reflected Latin speech; in a voice 
visibly trembling at the beginning; but, by and bye, as he 
warmed in his subject, and got accustomed to the penetrat- 
ing look of the emperor, it became firm and manly. He ex- 
pressed the readiness of the electress and magistrates of 
Wittenberg to deliver the fortress, if, by so doing, they might 
avert the fate which threatened their lord; and only stipu- 
lated for a few conditions, among which security for the free 
exercise of their religious opinions was the principal one. 
At last he begged, in a touching manner, for the repeal of 
the severe sentence which, he said, had thrown | their 
faithful hearts into a deathful anxiety, 

The emperor was long silent, and han at last he spoke, 
he passed over the latter point in the Burghmaster’s discourse 
as if it had never touched his ear. To the rest he replied in 
kind terms,and with that appearance of benevolence which he 
knew so well how to assume when it pleased him. Even 
the pious alarm of the old man for his faith he dissipated in 
a friendly manner. “ We haye made no change in the re- 
ligion of Upper Germany,” said he, why should we act 
otherwise here? It would not accord with our wishes, if 
in our name a work of piety should be interrupted.” | 

Lucas once more raised his voice to repeat that to which 
the emperor had paid no attention, But Charles was de- 
termined not to listen to him: * We have done, I think, 
Burghmaster,” said he; “so grant me now a word with the 
noble master ‘Leen Kranach, whose art— ee not 
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in the number of the initiated—know well how to value. 
We shall be delighted to behold the celebrated altar-piece at 
Wittenberg, and many others which you can show us; for — 
the power and expression ~ your pencil may well = 
Germany proud of her son.” 

“ If my pencil has any merit, sire,” replied Lucas, “ may 
its only one be to preserve to posterity, the features of the 
great men whose actions it will one day contemplate with 
astonishment. Posterity will behold with admiration the 
feeble sketch of the features of my gracious emperor, and 
with compassion the picture of the unfortunate prince who 
excited his wrath, and that of the noble lady who now 
trembles for the fate of her lord. Permit, gracious emperor, 
a messenger of her’s to implore mercy at your feet.” 

Scarcely were these words uttered, when Adelaide stepped 
slowly forward, and threw herself on her knees hefore the 
emperor. She raised, in melting inspiration, her eyes and 
hands, as she spoke in trembling accents: “Mighty emperor, 
it is a princess in tears, and a people in despair, who cry for 
mercy at your feet. By all that is sacred in human feeling, 
I implore 8 Wr ye. 3am of an unfortunate 
prince!” 


“ Who are you?” exclaimed ‘Charles, Leet ajp-teh lh 
emotion which conquered for the moment his self-command. 

“ A maiden in the princess’ train,” replied she,—“ a poor 
maiden; but happy and fortunate if I could suceed in turn- 
ing the eye of the glorious hero upon the despair of my 
mistress. May the angel of mercy assist me!” 

‘The emperor turned away, and strode through the tent 
with long steps; then silently gazed for a long time upon 
Adelaide, who, as she knelt before him with downcast eyes, 
her countenance wholly colourless, and her long black hair 
touching the floor, might have been taken for an image of 
marble, but for the slight trembling of her folded hands. | 

“i ” said Charles, “ and: carry our greetings to your 
lady, with the assurance that we love better to pardon than 
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to punish. . She shall hear from us. You, Burghmaster, 
accompany the maiden. You have placed an image there 
before my soul that no pencil could paint so pep santo 
which has pled well on your behalf!” 

Adelaide and Lucas now took their doyantaanp secuiaamian 
by Armatus: Scholenus remained alone in the back-ground . 
of the tent. 

“ Come forward,” said the emperor; “ your friend has ex- 
tolled your wisdom to us, and we would wish to make use 
of it. You know to read the stars, we have been told?” 

es,” replied the scholar; “ during. a long. life, 1 have 
sacrificed the cheerful light of the present to dark researches 
into the future. By the nightly lamp.1 have. traced. the 
thread of fate, and the spectres of misfortune have become 
visible to me when the eyes of all around remained shrouded 
in happy blindness. _I marked the approaching fate of my 
master, and I warned him in vain; but I also know that he 
is not yet to die. The hero who has conquered him spares" 
his life, and the. elector John Frederic shall end his days _ in 
liberty, though not in his ancient splendour. Another takes 
his place, honoured, enriched, and rewarded with the con- 
fidence of the conqueror. But let the emperor be cautious; 
there comes a day when the young falcon pursues the eagle, 
who, sick and feeble, seems no longer safe upon his rocky 
height; there comes a day when the emperor flies in pain 
before the new favourite of fortune, to escape an ignominious 
captivity. Soon after, the bold course of the young hero is 
lost in the darkness of wera , 

“ T think 1 understand you, 2: eal Oenken; fond ear spinal 
as John Frederic’s friend, and are unjust to Maurice.” _. 

“ The stars speak to you, not I,” replied Scholenus, intre- 
pidly. “Before five years are past all shall be’ fulfilled. 
Believe me, the divine wisdom which I adore, looks from its 
sublime height upon the werld without distinguishing friend 
from foe. Silent self-contemplation will-also elevate you to 
this summit; for the mighty stream of your life, which now 
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f one’ of them in his hand-£ Feu at mine soynien meme 
of us meet death here!” 

“Tam not afraid of death,’ answered Adelaide;.*-but I 
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dare not expect help from those who have betrayed me to 
you. What do you wish from me? You know that 1 will 
never be yours; cease then to persecute me.” _ ; 

“ You shall depart with me through that window,” said 
Busso resolutely; “ you are my bride; if my. eternal salva- 
tion were staked upon it I would not leave you!. He who 
has nothing to fear can dare every thing. I have betrothed 
you with frightful vows!” . 

- With these words he led the trembling maiden towards 

the window, where he pushed aside the few rotten bars al- 
ready prepared for removal. Adelaide found herself. drawn 
through the opening, and soon discovered that. she was. ac- 
companied by three men besides Busso.. They took a rough 
path through the woods, till about an hour’s distance. from 
Pretsch, where some servants painters horses to facili- 
tate their flight. 

¢ ‘This shall be'the last hardship: you shall have to endure,” 
said Busso, lifting Adelaide to the saddle of ahorse. “ You 
are to return for a short time only to the mill, I am now 
able to share with you a noble purse, a rich estate; with 
you, every thing,—or without you, nothing, has been my 
resolution since the hour I first beheld you. I have tracked 
youlike your shadow,—your steps were watched,—you could 
not escape me; but these men, the dreaming astrologer, the 
pr eb remind ere senioontatt She 


per na Brot but enelipsaAwaenecte, wvienen 
dress. Meanwhile, their journey proceeded rapidly in the 
night-time; during the day they halted in solitary places till 
the shadows again sunk down; and it was ment he the 
troop reached the mill of the vale. 
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« Have you come at last?” exclaim Irmentraut dota 

Adelaide followed’ the "sound of! the feeble voide: ‘towards a 

- dimly-lighted couch, upon which the old womati ‘had pain- 

| pre rene me me een merc “My prayers 
have brought you hére again,” continued Irmentraut} 

and “bed have I'p pinot once more to behold my only ¢hild!” 

1p with Adelaide ‘néar to the invalid, but 

seemed seer Pa ; to receive the caresses’ with which’ the 

old woman drew to her side. “Is that Adelaide?” in- 
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Adelaide still remained resolutely mute. The anxiety of 
despair, and’ a hatred of Busso, strong’ as his love towards 
her, filled her soul; but the image of death which she beheld 
in Irmentraut’s alteted features softened’ her feelings. She 
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to heaven, with the anxiety of despair, for the’ prolongation 
of the poor itivalid’s feeble thread of life. seas 
“My daughter,” said the old ‘woman, wher left quite alone 
at noon With Adelaide, “there is yet a load pressing heavily 
on my heart! When I told you that your father had destin- 
ed you'to bé the wife ‘of Busso, I’ deceived you. “I then 
thought'the lié one of small moment, for Volkmar could have 
had no os to the ere But when death approaches, 
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| 
every thing presents itself to us in another light; a small | 
fault then stands like a giant between us and the gate of | 


my it Forgive me nik eal 


POO rr evap ET es ; 
“if Hace aaahenen ‘resumed, In mentraut, ‘ « wou igre 
omni eo . ¥ea Twish J could, though my heart were 
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called for. her son, ae servant, dey i to feteh 

“ Do not, extingnish the, fre,” por emer let it 

burn—bura, till the roof falls,—till all.is a heap of rubbish 

overgrown with trailing weeds! Do you.see the flame? It 

is the Mill of the Vale... It lightens. like a torch far inte the 
country! Do you. see the ruins? There dwelt the miller 

who, guided the emperor's army throngh the river, ele 

trayed a good prince to captivity and the danger 
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for her departure: She reminded ‘him of the oath he had 


sworn to his mother.» . tr ibel eae ines Sil 
<The‘ old seomsin ne longer hoore/any saga hiteltad 
of us,” answered he;' “ and we must away.” "0 


“ Do what you choose,” said Adelaide; “I will not stir 
from her side as long as she breathes. I have a will strong 
and powerful like arpa dhenta inbeburenr atpeenpncti om 
not afraid of death.” ii 6 Wick rae rouse 

The resolution with which Adaniditcteendieahdenal 
was the effort of hopeless despair, and she was as’ much ‘as 
tonished at the impression which they made upon Busso, as 
the hero in the tale, when by the aid of a spell/of which he 
himself was not aware, he saw the fearful 
wilderness crouching tamely at his feet. ' She was’ glad, 
however, to remark the command it had given her over her 
fate; and she gained sufficient courage, when Irmentraut 
towatds morning: shut hier ¢yés for éver, xesolately teaehien 
to depart till after her burial. » Busso submitted also to this; 
and Adelaide, now completely exhausted in body and mind, 
complete Dilated -edisehs hi Sonnth ty Nea 
enjoy some hours of rest. ie 

ib od ib Sadenicint sien lad in de Inbt: dvi Die 
made preparations to commence a journey under night, of 
which he knew not the end. He had already sent off every 
thing of value by trusty servants ; yet there still remained so 
many with him, that Adelaide’s escape on the road seemed 
almost impracticable. She sat in the place lately oecupied-by 
the dead body, and wrung her hands, while the incessant 
ticking of the clock fell like the stroke of death upon her 
ear; suddenly the hoofs of horses resounded through’ the 
stillness of the night,—a thundering knock was heard at the 


gate,—a sudden tumult arose in the house,—heavysteps has- 
‘tened into the court, and a voice from without exclaimed, 
“Open, in the name of duke Maurice of Saxony!’” » Adelaide 
sunk upowher knees ; “God be thanked, my deliverer is near !” 


she exclaifned aloud, while a stream of tears relieved her 
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‘She stepped feebly. towards) ithe -window, 


oppressed heart, 
and looked out inte the court. As far as'she could: recognise 
in thedarkness,Busso seemed tobe occupied, with number of 


the miller exchanged words:with those without, the import 
of which) Adelaide could, notdistingnish, -The commotion, 
however, grew moreand more violent, and theshoutsincreased, 
but the maiden withdrew unable toi recognise any thing far- 
ther amid: the tumult: ‘at:lastshe: heard: Busso’s firm steps 
crossing the small court, and the next moment) he! appeared 
before her, holding a dark:Janthorn inione,hand; poe ne 
in thécothenins: fiitus6t oft wae ot stews ton enw Alosa 
0“! The: knight Thilo! von Trotta stands :without,”. oat i 
“and:demands his bride from:me.:) His! shighsounding title, 
and the,still higher of :his:master will, he thinks, crush the 
rights of the humble miller; ‘but; will struggle with hell it- 


scichlelesiaieeeetinamaal : oan 
fulrofi: oaths; ihe: shall repent-it, if, hesforces the gate!) ‘The 
font tequila tietninteciia da 


sthy'last\moment and 
mine—our ‘fates are indissoluble in ‘life ‘and: death.» Look 
hither! thenj/and pray for the firmness of our barriers!’ - ¢ 
_ Frwill pray toGod:to save me,” weplied Adelaide; “He. 
can) de it)if:tt bevhis will.’ Bat Ithave:stood before a pistol 
ere now}! nor!do Itremble to receive your ball!”? |). to wtis! 
») The wild fire of madness flamed in Busso’s eyes, which he: 
rose louder:and louder, ‘and a:maid-servant rushed inte the 
reom exclaiming that the ‘house was surrounded. fy 904) 
ial [iknow it? answered Busso; “>but ounless they are 
fishes or birds, they shall not enter: . The bridge is away, 
and the water is' rapid. .'Thereis no: passage on) thatside. 
Go; howlin the kitchen; silly girl, or1 will,put a quick ‘end, 
tobydub acretina?) x. ‘to sorrel oalub to dorsm odd ni ard 
‘The: girl, cast.a look: of terror \wpon Adelai 
drew.!) A horrid:pause ensued, instdhich Bingo duditdlelaide 
F3 


shall ne 
have biit’on 


‘¢  onx Aty or Adelaide fate ’ai 1 hero 17 he 
“eiall"boat which was ‘moored at alittle distax m,, 
toosened it from the chain,—and how the unsteady bark had 
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received and borne:her-deliyerers to the.gardensof the mill; 
for the recollection,of :the pistolwhich, she.had seen lifted 
uponiAdélaide, ronsed:the maiden ones mare to; xentuse, her 
life, and guide the:imen secretly, into the room. :) Sat Yant Th 
(Where is Buss6?”? enquired, Adelaide, looking heohene nonead her 
with shuddering anxiety, se8d ot Ye'eesinire off? Ho4NGoan: 


© Hethasifled?? answered, Thilo; fear nothing more from 


Patiala Rest yourself. ‘you ave_under.,my protection, and 
guarded by faithful people»! Heaven,be thanked that I came 
‘in time! (I was not i the/camp whem your friend Scholenus 
sought forzme-Duke Maurice, hadjsent,me on a, secret 
méssagei” bag ileatiiog net yard HOT tesez0y TS¥on foe 
s1Aedb ido yes know arbatowill he. the the fate, of, John Fred- 
eric ?” inquired Adelaide. - tela j 
\) ©The emperor has: pardoned bim,"hwas the. answer;,“ But 
Ane rénoanite theidignity ef elector, with a great peties ae 
as Kranach;,and ‘Scholeans 


oe lEN0 dosuposlthin loeb Dea ape how to 
draw‘vomfért'from this:science: He sees_a series of glorious 
deseendants; whose names) the latest posterity admire, spring 
‘up from the race oof the! unfortunate prince; and his beaming 
‘eye gazes with inspiration upon. the images which rise before 
him’ out of theodistant, ages of the future... bring. you his 
blessing.” “QUADS 1998 ‘evo eaw bar: 
\\¢ Yoursdove wallfulél it,” said Adelaide: ., Take me into 
your protecting arnis,--the weak, maiden who, once, dared, to 
bea tnaniu Ah hang beloved;:Iofeel_how Hea 7 ROP 
Nature ito «the weaker sex .a narrower, 
mind,’ wt Bg tedapsttuahemeameatanne al: 
‘obey ‘your:mbthery and be.a faithful, nunse to, the, child. of 
peated olMyrerrors'Ishave;atoned for, but;let,us, hasten 
frombhere, sAnanxious forehofing accompanied 


be iting ike se stepped, across, the threshold; it, yet 
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dwells in these dark walls—I feel strong: Lét us hasten 


away.” uxt oclsoget 
Thilo yielded to her request. They were quickly ready. 

Adelaide and 

mer morning. They had ridden a short space, and reached 


while a column of smoke whirled upsinto the air, “It is 
the Mill of the Vale!” exclaimed several voices at once. “The 
fugitive miller has kindled his own roof in hopes to destroy 
Wri subs 10 olteso leinowel blo on? trendy bitte 
uddering,.on 


Adelaide ; thought .with,, shudd 
but she remained, 
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NEAR ‘he ruins of the old Baronial castle of Waidenidehs 
Petermann, a ‘poor woodcutter, ‘was one day, in the heat of 
noon, felling wood. About twelve or fifteen years before the 
era of this legend, that’ venerable old mansion had fallen into 
the possession of the city of Zurich. " Til then the massive- 
ness of the building had preserved it from decay ; but not- 
withstanding its beatiful situation upon a hill behind the 
rich’ prene rermrnnr the lake of Zu- 
rich, it was’at last half-demolished' to make way for a more 
commodious castle, and now it stood in dreary loneliness, 
raising only one turret to the sky above the eye: | 
wood. 

The industrious Petermann had up to this ay been as in- 
different to the old castle as the Man in the Moon. He had 
never gone into it—nay, it is doubtful if he had ever so 
much as intentionally looked up to it; but as he now chanc- 
ed to be working very near it, and every blow of his axe laid 
it more clearly open to his view, a thought struck him, while 
taking a breath during his labour, and he said to himself 
with a sigh: “Ah! if I could get all the silver and gold 
which once glittered up there, I might well throw away my 
axe, and live comyentnely all the rest.of my. days Sig my 
wife and children.” 

At this moment it seemed to the 1 simple rei that ‘some- 
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thing moved in a hole of the mossy wall, andas he eyed it 
attentively, he overheard a low whispering and rustling whieh 
appeared to come from the opening: “ Odzooks,” thought 
he, “are the gypsies here? That would just suit me.” 
to the foot of the ruins, where he found a small: 
through which he could easily look into the interior of the 
tower. With some trouble, he got firm footing, and appli- 
ed his eye to the hole; but good heavens! what were the 
feelings of the poor woodcutter, on perceiving within the 
ruined walls,—two figures—so tiny, so marvellous, and so 
enigmatical in their gestures, that his fancy had never 
shaped any like them, when the winter-evening tales of gob- 
lins and eee 
ning room.* nid " 
Petermann beheld two little dwariyiim limgdebelilet ethan 
grey, with silver beards descending to their girdle, talking 
aloud, but quite unintelligibly, and.in a chirping tone as» if 
they spoke the Bird language, and bustling about within the 
four walls of the ruin, which now reflected the rays of noon 
almost like the glow of an oven. One of the little men 
seemed to exercise some authority over the other: for :he 
kept always at the same place, whilst the other moved:slow- 
ly to and fro, about a kind of excavation, into which he ever 
and anon descended and reappeared bearing upon his shoul- 
ders to the light of day, the most magnificent golden basins, 
silver cups, costly jewels,—in short, all the riches'which 
were ever conceived of in a fairy tale. Every piece was ex- 
amined and laid in order as the superior little figure seemed 
to direct; A Se Neh AO SO MEN 
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the spectacle with an expression of complacence quite inde- 
scribable. The whole seemed to be conducted after the fashion 
of one of those reviews which thrifty housewives occasion- 
ally take of their furniture, in which the: contents of. dusty: 
corners, store rooms; and attics, are-carefully. spread. out for. 
airing before the sun. — rod Beier ani bathed 
Petermann’s heart felt:now all alive like a swarm of ants; 
—feelings of the most: conflicting kind crossed and chased 
each. other by: turns—astonishment, covetousness, curiosity, 
awe, and terror. A wonder it was that no exclamation es- 
caped his lips. But all at once asoot-black raven popped his 
head out of a hole, and:stretehing out his long neck over 
the little dwarfs, screamed. from, his,hoarse throat three 
times—rap—rap—rap, and drew the looks of the woodcut- 
ter to him with a sort of spell, while, at the same moment, 
a noise like the shutting of a door was heard, and when Pe- 
termann. again turned. his.eyes to look on the gold and silver 
vessels,—nothing | but the barren stones met his eyes 5 the 
strange jewellers, with, all: the magnificent exhibition, had 
vanished without leaving atrace,) 

“ Qh thou hellish raven!” at last burst from the lips of 
the disappointed peasant ; he wiped the perspiration from his 
forehead,—rubbed his eyes ten times over,—stared again in- 
to the empty turret,—and saw a few little birds and. lizards 
running about in it, but not.a.vestige of the treasures which 
had so lately fascinated. his senses. pits diel -etbortit..z ci 

Three days Petermann remained. thoughtful, silent, and 
gloomy, without any. one being able to conjecture what 
strange mischance had befallen the light-hearted, woodsman. 
Every morning at the earliest dawn, and every evening 10 
the latest twilight, he crept up to the old castle, where, he 
clambered about, knocking with his pick-axe, and, turning 
ae et er 
a fever iit his anixiety to discover the! door, whieh Aen 
pel Tl to the frsrrchamr of hw dat 

Early in the morning of the fourth day which had elapsed 
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stiles aa naan Petermann was seated upon a 
the 


the border of the wood which covered a great part 


any more of his precious time in scrambling and 
about the turret, when suddenly there sounded 
stillness of the morning, a clear, youthful voice, whi 

having hastily sung a few verses at a distance, drew nearer, 
Srna reanieier renters ten elerr shamarees 
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With these words the stranger took his way gaily up the 
steep hill, leaving the woodcutter gaping after him with 
open mouth. 

The honest Petermann hed now souls siatigelaasaial 
and already felt himself very grand. “ Well,” murmured he 
to himself, “I’ll try to resume my work for a short time, 
that I may in future be able, during my leisure and repose, 
to figure to myself how stoutly I handled the axe for the last 
time ;” and with this he rose, whistled a merry tune, took 
his axe, and cut away so briskly that it was quite a pleasure 
to behold him, | 

An hour before noon he went home,—eat his dinner cheer- 
fully with his honest spouse Salome,—took a romp with his 
three children,—and before the expiry of an hour, was again 
in the wood, where he made his way through thick and 
thin, without heeding the regular path, till he reached the 
old castle, and joined his friend in the black mantle. wie 

“Thave had a good deal of trouble,” said the scholar. 
“ Truly, my good friend, the treasure-keepers here below us 
are obstinate, cross fellows! I had hard enough work to find 
the door.” With these words, he pointed with a long ivory 
wand to the weather-beaten wall; and, lo! between the rub- 
bish, thorns, and thistles, a small gate was visible, which, in 
truth, Petermann had never perceived before. 

It struck twelve o’clock in the village. The magician 
placed the woodcutter at his right hand,—waved three times 
in the air with his wand, pointing towards the north,—mur- 
mured, with much grimace, a potent spell,—directed the 
woodcutter to lay aside all iron or other metal that he might 
have about him,—and then drew, with great solemnity, a 
three-pronged di from one of the folds of his gar- 
ment. “ With this instrument,” said he, “ be armed my hero, 
and step down into the dwelling of the silent people. Three 
doors will open before youatits touch ; cast not a single look 
behind. you,—speak, not a, word,—touch nothing,—in the last 
chamber you may, take three grasps with both your hands 
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at whatever your heart wishes. But remember: one word 
—and every thing disappears. Be prudent, the day is a rare 
one,—the stars are propitious,—all the powers of the subter- 
ranean world are tamed; go—be silent; take—be daring.” 
Petermann took one of the points of the rod in each hand, 
as the magician directed him; and stepped boldly for- 
ward over the loose rubbish till he reached the iron door. 


At the first touch of the rod it opened with a creaking noise, 


and the simple woodcutter was nearly shouting aloud when 
he heard the very same sound which three days before at- 
tended the disappearance of the little dwarfs in the turret. 

But his mouth was instantly shut by a spasm of disgust, 
when he entered a dripping, feebly lighted chamber, full of 
the most horrid reptiles he ever saw;—it seemed the audi- 
ence-hall of toads and salamanders; bats whistled like hail- 
showers through the air,—horrid serpents and dragons crept 
hissing about over each other,—all the spawn of poisonous 
nature seemed here concentrated, and crawled round the feet 
of the woodcutter as if they wished to bury him in a living 
tomb. 

Petermann, however, kept steadily on in a straight direc- 
tion towards a larger door, which he saw through the clouds 
of bats, directly before him at the distance of about iifty 
steps. He touched it, and at the second touch, it opened 
with a shrill clear sound like that of shivered glass, and a 
perfume of roses and a rosy light streamed upon his intoxi- 
cated senses. “ My stars! this is something better,” thought 
the woodcutter. But how did he gape to behold, close upon 
his right hand as he entered, a beautiful lady reclining upon 
a splendid sofa, who raised her head covered with beautiful 
ringlets, threw her sparkling glances upon him as he entered, 
and presented him with a magnificent golden cup, brimming 
over with the red odorous juice of the grape. “Petermann 
was in an ecstasy of delight and surprise, and if the lady had spo- 
ken he would certainly have answered her merrily without re- 
flection. Her silence, however, and the solenin tranquillity of 
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the splendid room, overawed him so much, that his tongue 
remained fettered, and he thus gained time to recover from 
his trance of pleasure. - At last hesitating, and again hesitat- 
ing, but without turning his head, he reached the third door, 
which was a folding one of elegant workmanship, 
Here it required the third touch of the rod to open the 
two leaves of the door, but so gently and quietly did they 
move, that they seemed rather to disappear than to open. 
Petermann was instantly dazzled by the indescribable lustre 
which now met his eyes. It was not the glare of candles or 
of a fire, neither that of the clear sunbeams when they stream 
through a window, but the glitter of the heaps of treasure 
which produced this overpowering brilliance. Silver, gold, 
precious stones of every kind, mother of pearl, ivory, corals, 
treasures wrought and unwrought, were here heaped together 
in a number of chests, boxes, and caskets, or placed on the 
table or on boards on the floor; every heap outshining 
another in magnificence. In truth, the other day, the two 
little bearded folks had got up into the sun some miserable 
specimens only of this imperial treasure; for here was a 
profusion of elegant vessels alone, which even a sturdy 
woodcutter would have had trouble enough to ony ohave 
ground in thrice twenty-four hours. - ; 
_ A long pause of astonishment detained Tenimensann ie 
threshold of the portal, while he felt himself deprived of the 
power of speech by a kind of blissful eestasy at the sight of 
the treasures which lay here at his command; but at last, a 
loud shout of epee tH “ Heavens! how mae ext 
irresistibly from his lips. 
fa \sidichyw catia Galedchsorta Decker thesia 
the darkest night fell like a mountain over the subterranean 
treasure,—the hill trembled to its foundation, and with it 
shook the heart of the child of man who had ventured down 
-into its recesses. | Strength and consciousness forsook him, 
while he was lifted away-as upon the wings of a raging 
whirlwind, and, during a moment of dreadful suspense, borne 
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backward through the pitchy darkness of. sie resounding 
chamber... besist bontenre 


When he iveocnledel it set boiak The reddening blaze 
of the sky threw a cheering light into the eyes; of, the, poor 


_ -woodcutter as he opened them witha, conyulsiye motion, 


unconscious of what had happened to him,.and_ not, daring 
for some time so much as to look around him or move. The 
poor feliow then got his two elbows placed upon, his knees, 
and his doubled fists applied to his ears, and sat thus like an 
immovable image of stone in jsome heathen, temple. At 
first he began to roll his eyes and point his ears, to try if he 
could, without moving, perceive any; neighbouring object 
which could recall to his recollection what had happened to 
him. At last he ventured to turn his head, and now remem- 
bering distinctly the errant-scholar in black robes, the magic 
wand, the divining rod, the iron gate, looked fearfully around 
him for all these objects. as they presented. themselves to his 
memory, but in ‘vain, Something now rustle close, to him 
among the bushes, and he leaped. up with 

gently called back into the reality of his own quiet life, Wile 
his two elder children jumped out of the hazel-bushes, and 


_ behind them appeared Salome, who wished him a happy 
evening in dear and well-known accents. 


The faithful Salome, though not so charming as the lady 
in the vaults of the castle, but with an expression of much 
greater good will in her countenance, ‘sat down beside him 
upon the fallen leaves, and placed the two children between 
their father and the red evening glow. .“ Is it, not true,” 
said she s —“Is it not true, Petermann, that two such 
little golden heads are worth ‘all, other treasures, and. make 
richer than many a king?” 0) )) hh ah 9, 

‘At this moment, the song a the erratit-scholar seemed to 
Bahentect afars'y sot To blits odt to fused oft oo. 

‘Abroad foie Cartas ‘nil e's aphi ? Rapes 0 Teh oti 
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ern yom She dwells at hom end scorning home, witid 
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Ir was on the 19th day of April 1506, ‘and about the evening 
hour of four, that the venerable Acuesta was seated in 
counting-room, looking over the Dutch captain Juel. Verpor- 
ten’s bill of lading, whose vessel, the Magellone, had just 
arrived in the Tagus, laden with goods for him. Gusman, one 
of his clerks, came staggering into the room, and hung up the 
keys of the warehouse at the side of the fire-place, exclaim! 
“ There, we have got all that trash housed at last! I tho gh 
we should never have done with it.”. He then took his seat 
and began to enter in the books a list of the warehouse 
packages, but scarcely was his pen dipped into the ink-st 
ere it dropped from his hand, and, his head sinking upon the 
nb ng or rl hd 
Acuesta looked sorrowfully at the profligate, and t 
the keys from the wall, went out, accompanied by. his hea 
clerk, Manuel di Lassolada. After a short, stay he returned, 
and shaking the sleeper till he awoke, said to him; “ } ou 
have performed your duty in a very slovenly, manner;, the 
door of the ware-room was not shut, even the very bars were — 
not pushed in, and the windows stood wide open as if to in- 
vite the entrance of thieves.” pepe ae 
“ They opened of themselves, then,” grumbled the clerk; 
“T shut them; it is shirt to. ow 3 youI “ ra 
devil———-”__ herte 40 tases 
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“ Nay, swear not,” interrupted the merchant, with calm 
dignity; “ you are drunk, and don’t know what you are 
saying; go now to bed, to-morrow bi speak ce of 
this matter.” 

Drunkenness ever seeks to hide itself. The gentle repieiit 
of his master threw Gusman ‘tito such an ungovernable pas- 
sion, that he affirmed, with the most horrid oaths, he was 
quite sober, and even charged ;his master with wilfully mis- 
representing him. “ I warned you long ago,” replied 
Acuesta, “that if you again offended me, you should instantly 
be dismissed my service. Your manner of life is.every day 
becoming more dissolute; I can no longer trust you in any 
thing; you may go just now; to-morrow ‘yow shall -receive 
your quarter’s wages and quit my employment/”) 

The calmness with which Acuesta uttered these words 
subdued the conscious villain; he durst not.reply, but rashed 
out of the room, muttering between his. teeth to’ Manuel, 
who entered at the moment, something which’ sounded like, 

“ Cursed Jews! I will make you pity dearly for this.” 

Manuel took no notice of this ‘threat, but, learning from 
Acuesta what had happened, ventured ‘to intercede ‘for ‘his 
fellow-clerk, remarking that the ill-will of the man was per- 
haps to be dreaded.—* Those who are afraid of wicked peo- 
ple become their slaves without benefiting themselves,” re- 
plied Acuesta; “ your mercy does not reconcile them to:you. 
I have long borne with this Gusman on account -of Don 
Leon’s recommendation; but either our ‘friend» was’ sadly. 
deceived in the man, or the fellow has changed sadly for the: 
worse. The sooner one gets rid of such a pest the better.” 

Manuel,—who was indeed better aware of dhemeniieabetih 
acter than his master—made no reply, but sat down to finish 
the work which Gusman’ had begun, » Havingvexecuted this; 
task, he was proceeding to some other business;'but Acuesta: 
stopped him: “ Leave that,” said he, “you have toiled since- 
sun-rise without intermission. | 'Thevevening ‘is fine; igo; and - 
take a walk out of the town, and as you pass, step into my gar- 
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den, and tell my daughter that.I shall bring a friend to. sup 
with me to-night. I may perhaps be a little later than usual 
in coming home. These Flemings give us a deal of work, 
and my business with our friend Verporten must. be settled 
to-day. “Hts ye, 
With these words the merchant, having put,some, papers 
into his pocket, left the counting-room, Mannel. looked 
after him through the window as upon a departing friend; 
then carefully locked up the apartments, and proceeded down 
the sunny street to the gate, Do Garasso, Sena 
ta’s villa was situated. j 


ee 
THE country-house of the wealthy merchant, which 
caechonduphowoat consameanern ante dee 
was not calculated to attract the eye by its external appear- 
ance ; the interior arrangements were likewise of the plainest 
kind; but a kiosk, reared in one of the shadiest spots of the 


- garden, in a grove of palm-trees and carubes, seemed glitter- 


ing with all the riches of the east. Here from a viranda, 
raised on slender and palm-like columns, and flanked with 
highly polished purple walls, on which golden dragons were 
represented gliding through fantastic foliage, a glass-door, 
supported by gilded pillars, led into a circular aaloon formed 
like a bower. Soft carpets, interwoven with the ri 

colours of India, covered the floor; the windows were o ‘the- 
purest glass, and through a golden network of the most 
elegant device seemed to gleam a luxuriant foliage entwined. 
with the red flowers of the Iudas tree and magnificent mag- 
nolias; upon which gigantic Indian butterflies disported. All 
this had been painted by cunning hands, in colours of won- 
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derful brilliance, up to the very cupola of the room; and the 
ever-blooming bower of art, united itself finely through the 
windows, with the variously shaded foliage of the garden, 
where luxurious pyramids of flowers, disposed in the most 
tasteful arrangement, stood intermixed with slender palm- 
trees, dark cypresses, and superb pisangs, all bending towards 
each other, and forming natural colonnades, long and lofty 
as those seen in a theatre; while flowering pomegranates, 
and thick hedges of aloe, bounded the spectator’s view. 

In this cool summer-room, upon an ottoman covered with 
rich silks, like the goddess of the shrine which inclosed her, 
sat Acuesta’s daughter, the beautiful Deborah... A book 
which she had been reading lay upon her knee; at her right 
hand was placed the Donna Eleonora, a blooming widow 
arrayed in half-mourning, who had of late cultivated the 
society of Deborah very assiduously. People were of opin- 
ion, that the young widow cast a kind eye upon the amiable 
Manuel, and she seemed to encourage this belief by her con- 
duct, for she always contrived to turn the conversation upon 
the youth, and would often remark how fortunate she 
thought Deborah’s father in having so faithful and clever an 
assistant in the management of his extensive business.— 
“ Every body,” she would say, “ is delighted to have busi- 
ness to transact in your father’s warehouse, on account of- 
the cheerful and obliging Manuel... Every thing goes on.so 
nimbly with him, for he knows the details of every matter, 
and the humour of every person. But, do you know,” she 
now added in a whisper—and as she spoke, she cast a keen 
Jook upon Deborah—* do you know there are some very 
unpleasant rumours about him at present ?”” Here she paused, 
but her eye continued fixed upon Deborah, who, though not 
without some hesitation, smilingly replied: “ What rumours 
are they which can affect the reputation of Manuel ?””— 
«“ Qh, nobody doubts his honesty,” rejoined Eleonora; “but 
can’t thou guess? , Did you never perceive any thing?—O 
then, surely it must be all a fabrication?’”—A> slight blush 
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suffused itself over Deborah’s countenance, for she felt that 
the eye of her neighbour was seeking to detect symptoms of 
confusion in her features: “ Well, what is it?” she inquired. 
—“ They suspect him of being secretly a Jew,” continued 
Eleonora in a lower voice, and eyeing still more narrowly 
her companion. “I know people who thoroughly believe 
it; at all events, you would do well to warn him,—there are 
many rumours afloat—the populace is discontented, and 
throws the blame of the epidemic and the scarcity upon the 
Jews, who are said to commit horrid enormities, 
near the time of Easter,—and does not the Hebrew Easter 
fall upon one of these days?”—Deborah looked with aston- 
ishment at her companion: “ Why ask me such a question ? 
How should I know any thing about that ?” said she.—“ Oh, 
forgive me!” cried Eleonora, a little disconcerted; “1 thought 
you might know that also as you know so much, and as Don 
Acuesta transacts business with so many kinds) of people. 
Pardon me, assuredly I meant no harm by what I said.”— 
“ What harm could you mean ?” answered Deborah. “The 
misery of the poor people must touch the heart of every 
one; but why should any person suffer accusation on account 
of what has arisen from natural causes? The disease and 
famine are certainly great and terrible evils; but the malig- 
nity of those who would lay the blame of these calamities on 
a poor and oppressed tribe, is certainly an evil too, and, in 
my opinion, a much greater one.” Deborah did not utter 
these words without visible emotion, and when she looked 
up to her companion, she saw the traces of a retiring blush 
upon her forehead. After some insignificant talk, the Donna 
took her leave, but not without many assurances of friend- 
ship, which Deborah received with somewhat of reserve. _ 
The mysterious remarks of Eleonora had disquieted the 
maiden; she resumed her book, but while her eyes traced 
the lines, her thoughts strayed far off, and were lost in 
gloomy forebodings. When the arrival of Manuel was an- 
nounced, she dropped her veil over her face, and depositing 
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the book at her side, listened to the message which he deli- 
vered ; and then raising her eyes with a melancholy smile 
towards Manuel, said: “I also have a message for you.” 
Donna Eleonora, who takes a deep interest. in all that con- 
cerns you, has just left me; she tells me there is a strong 
suspicion of heresy abroad against you, and that it behoves 
you to be guarded in your behaviour.” —“ She yesterday told 
me nearly the same thing about you,” said Manuel, the blood 
mounting to his cheeks; “she spoke to me however not 
with the tone of good-will, but with all the appearance of a 


. spy ; and when she could extract nothing from me, she 


next assured me that your venerable father was a Jew. I 
contradicted her—as was my duty; not that my respected 
master would lose any thing in my estimation from follow- 
ing the creed of his forefathers, but you know the ideas of 
the populace, who concern themselves no farther than with 
the name of one’s profession. I just now observed this same 
Eleonora in conversation with father Anselmo, at no great 
distance from this spot ; when I passed, they looked sharply 
at me, and ceased speaking. Allow me therefore to warn 
you also, and to beg of you to avoid all suspicious appearan- 
ces. Perhaps you might likewise warn your father.”— 
“ And do you then believe my father is in danger?” cried 
Deborah much agitated ; “ Has he an enemy,—he whose no- 
ble heart could not harbour one evil thought,—the friend of 
the poor, the father of the orphan, and the protector of the 
widow? Ah, perhaps it is not becoming for me thus to 
praise my father: but the idea that any danger might be 
hovering over his head—can it be possible ? you look doubt- 
ingly,—O Manuel, do not abandon my father! Good Manuel, 
promise me you will instantly go in search of him and ac- 
company him hither; you have frightened me so analy, 
I shall not be composed till I see him here.” 

Whilst uttering these words, Deborah had risen from her 
seat, the veil had fallen from her forehead, and she now 
stood in all the splendour of her loveliness before the deeply 
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Dunine this time an event had happened that too a 


city a tumultuous movement had taken place. 
‘the real cause of the commotion ; but every one had 
account of it.. Those who seemed to have the best i 
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agitated youth, stretching out her arms in the ttitude o 
treaty, and imploring him ina tone of anxious sorrow. “ Yo 
are too much alarmed,” said Manuel—who 1 ; 
scarcely less so—‘“ but your pleasure shall be obey 


ther’s, and my father never denies me any request _ 

send him it; it must be; he cannot be angry with me.” 
saying, she drew a gold ring from her finger, on whi 
tain characters seemed to be formed by the 
ment of the jewels: Manuel placed it upon his. anger, and 
hastened by the shortest path, round the town, to the lodgings 
of the Dutch shipmaster which were in the neighbourhooc 
of the port. | 4 one lo yeeieds 


firmed the anxious forebodings of Deborah, The 
tation of the populace, which had been secretly fa 
strength for some days before, had now broken out in 
Seoetectineialghiinany shemmmnmanesth ie ae 
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tion thus related the affair:— 
ocala he wage 

that the storm first broke out. The church be 
very crowded, especially one of the chapels called the Cha 
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pel of Jesus, in which there is a crucifix having the wound 
in the side of our Saviour’s image covered with a piece of 
crystal. One of the devotees in this chapel, whose eyes were 
fixed on the crucifix, fancied that he saw a supernatural 
light streaming from the wound; and calling the attention 
‘of those nearest him to the sight, the report quickly circu- 
lated from mouth to mouth through the church, and every 
one felt himself irresistibly drawn forward to behold the mi- 
racle. Those who were nearest the spot prostrated them- 
selves on the floor,—the more distant crowded and pushed up- 
on each other,—and while the whole church was resound- 
ing with the devout ejaculations of the penitents, and the 
blows which they inflicted upon their breasts and heads, a 
dreadful voice from one corner of the Chapel of Jesus ap- 
palled the worshippers with the exclamation—* He has 
blasphemed God!” Instantly a thousand voices shouted, 
“ Down with the heretic !—away with the Jew—the atheist 
—the apostate!” Every one turned towards the spot 
whence arose this wild outcry, mingled as it now was with 
faint sounds of suffering and entreaties for life and mercy. 
A poor merchant of Jewish extraction, it appeared, had 
pressed forward with eagerness to see the reported miracle, 
and had excited the ill will of the bye-standers by the impe- 
tuosity with which he shouldered his way among the crowd. 
“ What wants he ?” said one; “’Tis a dog of a Jew,” cried 
another; and a third averred that he had heard him say, 
it was the delusion of a weak fancy to imagine that. such a 
piece of dry wood should of itself become illuminated. Upon 
this accusation, whether true or false, one of the nearest bye- 
standers seized the unfortunate man by the throat,—another 
threw him on the ground,—several struck him with their 
fists, and his cries and moanings seemed only to inflame the 
fanatical fury of his persecutors, who, without doubt, would 
have torn him to pieces on the spot, had they not scrupled 
to commit'so sacrilegious an actin the’ sacred place. After 
having trailed him by the feet into the street, a cry was 
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raised for fire and wood, and in a few minutes a pile was 
constructed of window-shutters and other furniture, into the 
flames of which the mangled corpse was thrown amid the 
shouts of a savage multitude, who thought to win the appro- 
bation of Heaven by having thus punished an apostate, and 
blasphemer. But the horrors of this single deed did not ap- 
pease the infuriated mob. From various sides the cry was 
now heard: “Thus should all be served who dare to blas- 
pheme Christ! Down with the false Christians on whose 
account God is chastising his people! Seize the Jews that 
they may make atonement for the horrors they have creat- 
ed, and that the wrath of God may be extinguished in these 
flames!” Shouts such as these increased to one wild, uni- 
versal howl; and, at the moment while the most dreadful 
measures were agitated, an aged priest rushed out from the 
gate of a convent bearing a large cross in both his hands, 
and shouting with a loud voice: “ Vengeance! vengeance! 
for a blasphemed God. Woe to the idolators and usurers ! 
Strike them to the ground—the host of Amalek which is 
accursed of the Lord! He will walk before us like a destrue- 
tive fire; he will destroy and slay them, even as he smote 
the Canaanites and the host of Korah!” The inflamed ec- 
clesiastic was instantly followed by a confused mass of men 
and women with distorted features and naked arms, bran- 
dishing knives and faggots of burning wood which they had 
snatched from the pile, and uttering the most appalling 
screams and shouts of vengeance. The aged alone remained 
tibles to nourish the fire, for which they waited the arrival 
of new victims and a richer booty. ‘ 
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Dur1inc these proceedings the old Acuesta was seated in the 
Dutch town of Ghent Coffee-house with his friend Juel Ver- 
porten, arranging some accounts and talking over new com- 
missions. “You should again return to us,” said the Flem- 
ing ; “it would be better for us all; you yourself know what 
a different and cheerful life we lead yonder, and how a thou- 
sand things which seem to load the very air around one 
here, can be all overlooked and forgotten there. Here, I 
confess, I never do feel at my ease; and I sincerely thank 
God that with your good help my business is so far advanc- 
ed that I can be again under weigh with the first fresh wind. 
This country is indeed beautiful, and might be made a per- 
fect paradise; but every thing is ruined by the dark spirit 
which broods over the land, and my only wonder is that you, 
thinking: as J knominendchegs Wiomyab lati oontinne in it 
so long.” 

“My thoughts,” prac hones” are more Saquenty 
turned to your country than you are perhaps aware. It was 
there I spent my happiest years; and truly the reminis- 
cences of youth touch me more vividly the older I grow. For 
a length of time, I have been gradually retiring from the In- 
dian trade—though undoubtedly I am better able to carry 
it on here than any where else—and if I were not detained 
by the hope of yet discovering the children of my unfortu- 
nate friend Lugano, of whom I have often talked to you, | 
could to-morrow lock up my counting-room, and sail with 
you for the banks of the Scheld, leaving my business to the 
honest Janssen, in whose hands it would be as safe as in my 
own. But the hope which I have mentioned detains me 
here; and within these few days a new trace of them has 
been discovered, which may perhaps, after so many vain at- 
tempts, lead me to the object of my pursuit.” 

“Heaven bless your exertions!” said Verporten. “ But 
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how is your daughter? She promised to become a es 
girl.” - 

“Nor has she disappointed that expectation,” olan 
Acuesta; “and her mind I dare say is yet finer than her 
countenance, You may judge of this yourself if you will 
_ sup with me to-night. She is fond of the conversation of a 
well-informed man; and to the Dutch she bears the same 
heart as her father. You have a dear pledge of mine in your 
country—the grave of her mother, whom Deborah greatly 
resembles.” | beep 

After this digression the two friends had resumed their 
business negotiations, when one of Verporten’s servants 
rushed into the room, with ghastly looks and quivering’ lips: 
“What is the matter?’ inquired his master.—‘ Murder and 
assassination !” exclaimed the Fleming. “A host of men— — 
no! they are not men, they must have been spawned by hell 
itself—are rushing through the city breaking into the houses, 
yelling and raging, murdering and plundering; I do not un- 
derstand their gibberish, but I saw them dragging off poor 
women and children by the hair, beating them dreadfully, 
and shouting Ao fogo, Ao fogo!” Acuesta sprung up at 
this confused relation, and the landlord entering at the mo- 
ment, gave a more distinct account of the affair, He had not 
learned the original cause of the riot, but he understood what 
was going forward, and had despatched trusty scouts to gather 
information, whose return he expected every moment. “ On- 
ly wait,” said Verporten to his anxious friend, “ till we learn 
in what quarter the tumult is raging; you will then hasten 
by the safest road to your daughter. Meanwhile the landlord 
will get a carriage ready to One ef wn epeetce na 
expedition.” a 

One of the messengers now returned with the news, tht 
the infuriated populace had spread out in every street in 
which they fancied concealed Jews were harboured; ‘that 
the houses of these unfortunate people were instantly assail- 
ed,—the old men, women, and children—many of whom had 
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already expired under their cruel treatment—dragged into 
the street, and the dead and the living carried to the area be- 
fore the church, and thrown into the blazing pile ; that monks 
were every where seen among the crowd, and that father 
Anselmo was stalking about with a crucifix, and ne 
the popular fury by the most violent harangues. 

The horses were now in the carriage, and Verporten haa 
led his pale friend down stairs, when Acuesta’s negro rushed 
in and threw himself breathless at the foot of his master, 
exclaiming, “ Save yourself, dear master! For Heaven’s sake 
save yourself! Your house in the city is assaulted,—the 
drunken Gusman heads the murderers,—he is foaming with 
rage at having missed you, and I just now heard him ex- 
claim, ‘ We shall find him at his villa; there the Jewish dog 
is concealed, exercising his magical incantations with his 
witch of a daughter; there our prey shall not escape us.’ ” 

At this relation, the old man trembled to his inmost soul ; 
he no longer thought of his own danger or the loss of his 
fortune,—the fate of his daughter alone absorbed his atten- 
tion; to her aid he insisted upon hastening with all his fee- 
ble strength, and come what might, he tore himself from his 
friend’s arms, with this purpose, but had not crossed the 
threshold before he sunk down in a faint. There was no 
time to lose; Verporten, assisted by two servants and the 
landlord, raised the unconscious old man and lifted him into 
the carriage, where he took his seat beside him, and the 
party drove off at full speed. 


Rieu and murder raged through the streets of Lisbon— . 


the howlings of delirious blood-thirstiness mingled with the 
cries of its innocent victims,—and the flames ever renewed 
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ciidAdiaintedataienl its pure beanty swith wolenaneset. 
dark smoke, while Manuel, with little presentiment of the 
horrors which were acting so near him, hastened along the: 
tranquil paths which led through the blooming gardens of 
the suburbs, amid myrtles and orange-trees which seemed to 
offer the departing day the incense of their sweets, . The 
message with which Deborah had charged him winged his 
steps, and his heart felt touched with such a sweet emotion 
that all around appeared to him like one great temple, con- 
secrated to the loyely maiden from whom he had just, part- 
ed, A nightingale was warbling from afar its evening song = 
it sounded to him as the flute-like voice of Deborah, and he. 
silently repeated every word which had fallen from,her lips ; 
the pure vault of heayen extended aboye him, seemed to 
him like her blue expressive eye; and the glowing couch 
spread out in the sky for the declining sun, reminded him of 
the bloom of her cheeks and lips, “She is the very master- 
piece of Nature!’ exclaimed he to himself; “and truly if 
that countenance is capable of deceiving,—if a soul pure as 
angel’s speaks not.in her eyes and the music of her voice, 
every thing around us is illusion.” Musing thus he arrived 
at the Dutch Coffee-house, situated at the west side of the 
city, adjacent to the long gardens that adorn the banks of 
the Tagus, and greeting the landlord, whom he found in the 
court-yard, surrounded by his family, he inquired for, his 
master. The landlord, who knew Manuel, stood astonished 
at the tranquil air with which he appeared among them, and 
no sound escaped his parted lips. Receiving no answer, Ma- 
nuel looked steadily upon him, and repeated his previous 
question, adding, “I hope nothing has befallen my beloved 
master?” To this interrogatory the host at last replied, 
“Indeed I know not, Don Manuel, what to think of you! 
Are you then the only man in the city who is ignorant of 
what is going on in it,—how they are plundering and mur- 
dering, and sparing none who cori sllindselihabaei 
ed of being such?” fide oo” tePuu ta eabaderorth 
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~ Manuel’s astonishment now exceeded that of his host; his 
features became convulsed,—Eleonora’s insidious warnings, 
—Deborah’s anxiety,—Gusman’s threats,—all rushed at 
once upon his mind. “ But where is my master?” inquired 
he once more. “ Your master,” replied the landlord, “ drove 
away a few minutes ago with Verporten; they were talking 
of his villa and his daughter; perhaps they have gone thither, 
but the good old gentleman was in such a state of alarm that 
he was lifted in a state of insensibility into the carriage.” 
Manuel’s anxiety allowed no time for deliberation. Hav- 
ing in a few hasty words inquired of the host what he knew 
respecting the actual state of matters, he ran back at full 
speed by the road he had come, but not, as before, absorbed 
in delightful reverie; he was now borne forward by anxiety, 
and animated by the single hope of finding his beloved 
master at the villa, and being able to render him some assis- 
tance in the event of an attack upon the house. The sun 
was now set, and the profound darkness which covered the 
country was broken only in one quarter by the lurid flames, 
which, veiled in smoke and vapour, rose tothesky. Manuel 
beheld it and smote his breast; more than once he fancied 
he could hear a distant moaning, and his imagination tortured 
him with the idea that he knew the voices. “ Oh, Christ!” 
he exclaimed, “ are these thy servants? Is this the fulfil- 
ment of thy first and highest commandment? Oh, my poor 
master! Oh, Deborah! thou angel in human form, what 
may virtue, piety, kindness, beauty, avail thee against the 
barbarity of fanatical priests?” Cvei enw | 
These distracting thoughts spurred him onward with an. 
irresistible impulse, when suddenly a confused noise of voices, 
sesembling the roaring of the sea when the storm begins to 
anfold its wings, assailed his ears; every moment it waxed. 
louder and more hurried. It was a band of the frantic assas- 
sins which had penetrated into a side-road in search of fresh’ 
victims. Manuel threw himself into a corner, and protected. 
by the shades of night remained concealed from.the passing’ 
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rabble, but shuddered to hear the; expressions! efithelggont 
rageous fury,—the curses of one;—the yells)of others,— 
the most blasphemous mixture of devout formulas with hel- 
lish projects and savage boastings. Sighing from the depth 
of his oppressed bosom, he raised his looks to, the, stars, of 
heaven, which poured their mild and quiet light upon the 
earth, and it seemed to him as if all those eyes of love, instead 
of beams of light, ought to have shed tears upon the crimi- 
nal deeds of mankind. With feelings of still deeper depres- 
sion he pushed more rapidly forward, till the gloomy mur- 
muring of a multitude engaged in prayer reached) his ear, 
and immediately afterwards he saw himself surrounded by 
a number of people bearing candles and torches, which in 
long array followed in the rear of a lofty crucifix. | It was a 
part of the mob who, satiated with murder, had united in 
solemn procession to return their thanks to our Lady of 
Hope, and to implore her to render acceptable to her Son; 
their late exertions for the honour of his name, and to obtain 
from Him relief for the afflicted people. As there was no 
possibility of shunning them in the narrow pathway, Manuel 
was constrained to move along with the torrent, and was 
glad enough to escape the recognition of some of his acquain- 
tances, whose hands yet reeked with the blood they had 
lately shed. Some washed their knives in the font of holy 
water which stood at the entrance of the church, others. 
threw themselves down before the altars and held their reek- 
ing daggers aloft in testimony of their meritorious zeal; but. 
Manuel wrapped up in his cloak escaped from the church 
under the cover of the night. Having been thus drawn a 
little out of his original path, he found that the road th 

the city would now be his nearest path. Dark and deserted: 
streets led him towards the centre of the town, where the 
mob was still more numerous and active around the plundered. 
houses. Some were kneeling before the holy images, now 
more richly decked than ever, and surrounded with. : 
tapers; some danced the sia to the sound of the guitaryand: 
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were ever and anon joined by others who had finished their 
devotions; and in the midst of them all appeared several 
parties engaged in carrying off the plunder of the. pillaged 
houses. A spectator might have fancied himself looking 
upon a lively fair. Without pausing, Manuel slipped through 
the motley crowd and reached the street of ‘The Brothers,’ 
in which Acuesta’s ware-house was situated. Some packages 
lay scattered before the door which stood wide open, and the 
ware-house had been broken into, and rifled of its contents. 
A hasty glance sufficed to inform him of the devastation 
which had been committed here, and, after pulling close the 
inner door, Manuel returned by a little back-gate, of which 
he had the key, upon his former route. All the rest of the 
road was deserted, and at last, out of breath but without 
further accident or delay, he reached his master’s villa, 

Exhausted by the rapid walk, but still more by the anxiety 
of mind under which he laboured, Manuel was compelled to . 
pause a moment in order to take breath. Every tormenting 
conjecture now rushed upon his mind and paralysed his 
courage; the darkness which enshrouded the house, and the 
deep silence which reigned in it, left expectation doubtful. 
He stepped in; all was deserted in the rooms; no sound 
met his ear but the echo of his own footsteps; he rushed up 
stairs to the upper apartments where he found a candle half- 
melted lying upon the floor, the wooden wall already scorched 
and blackened by its flame, and with its assistance, he found 
his way to a distant closet generally occupied by the inferior 
domestics of the house. From this apartment a low moan- 
ing proceeded; he pushed the door, but it was locked from 
within, and when he called the moaning ceased; redoubling 
his efforts, the lock at last yielded to his strength, and he 
perceived a man lying at his feet who clasped his knees and 
implored for mercy. 

Bending back the head of the suppliant, Manuel madagniaed 
by the light which fell on the face of the figure, the negro 
servant of his master. ‘ What has befallen you, good Gomez, 
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sind twhny ‘aro’ yio ‘elisa of saa nchdho} At these words the 
negro slowly raised his eyes. “Is it you, Master Manuel,” 
ejaculated the wounded man, “ Heaven be praised that there 
to yle cnclonesiaheind toch Sen 
coming to finish their work.” iS a eoaanys 
Mannél raided ‘th poor oreatute, andy having Jed:him/tous 
pallet, inquired what had happened, and what he knew of 
Acuesta and his daughter. At this question the negro cast 
a mournful look upon him, and drawing short and heavy 
sobs, like one whom deep anguish will not suffer to breathe 
freely, at last said: “ Sit down here, Master Manuel, for I 
cannot speak except in a low voice, and with great difficulty.” 
Manuel was now informed of all that had taken place in 
the Town of Ghent coffee-house, up to the moment of 
Acuesta’s having been carried away ina deep swoon. “ What 
Verporten,” continued the negro, “ said in Dutch to his 
. servants I could not understand; but I was sent hither to 
tell my mistress that her father’s safety had been provided 
for ; she herself was directed to shut up the house and to keep 
herself concealed, and I was told to inform her that further 
intelligence would quickly reach her, I ran as fast as I could 
to deliver this message and to defend the house if necessary ; 
but when I arrived I found every thing empty and deserted, 
and could only learn this much from an old deaf neighbour, 
that Donna Deborah had been carried away in a litter by six 
armed men whom the old woman recognised to be in the 
service of the governador. Whilst I was extracting with 
much difficulty this information from the woman, a troop of 
assassins rushed into the house, who with bare arms and un- 
sheathed daggers in their hands, called upon me to give up 
my master and his daughter; and when | assured them that 
Iknew nothing of them, they knocked me down, and trailed 
me with them through every corner of the house; till at last, 
after satisfying themselves that I had spoken the truth, they 
threw me down the staircase, cursing me for a black 
dog, and a Hebrew slave—and that gave me more pain than 
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all their kicks and blows. I heard them as they rushed out — 
of the house, threatening to return and renew their search, 
because, as they said, they could not-sufferthe old rogue and 
his daughter to escape them, and I then dragged my wounded 
body up to this closet where I thought they were not likely 
to come upon me. This is the whole truth; I could wil- 
lingly resign myself to death if I only knew that my master 
had escaped the blood-hounds,” 

Manuel was in truth little able to comfort poor Gomez, 
but yet he had caught a gleam of hope. The negro was now 
quite exhausted by the exertion of speaking, and complained 
of aburning thirst; Manuel looked about for water, but, 
finding none, hastened down for it to the kitchen, which lay 
at the end of a long passage at the back of the house, and 
from which a door led into the garden. On entering this 
passage a confused noise of distant voices met his ear, and a 
ray of light falling through a seam of the door showed to 
him a number of people assembled in the kitchen. _ Gently 
and on tiptoe he approached and heard several rough voices 
apparently raised in altercation ; but while he stood hesitat- 
ing how to act, some one rushed out of the apartment with 
a sword in his hand, hardly leaving him time to escape into 
the garden. 


Wuitst Manuel was seated upon the bed of the wounded 
Gomez, listening to his narration, a crowd of murderers, 
headed by Acuesta’s vindictive clerk, had returned through 
the garden into the villa to refresh themselves with meat and. 
drink for the renewal of their bloody work. The larder 
was sacked, the cellar broken open, and the dishes which 
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Sd Tithe yespartay for that evening’s supper, were pro- 
nounced an excellent capture. With loud shouts the party 
shared among themselves a dish of partridges, the flavour of 
which was heightened by choice Colares, and the still more 
costly wine of Carcavelos; after the birds, come a smoked 
ham of Monchique, boiled in wine and richly spiced, which; 
by its inviting flavour, might have stimulated the most 
satiated appetite —“ But how,” cried a young man of a much 
finer countenance than any of the others, who was standing 
at the table with his arms crossed quietly eyeing the distri- 
bution of the ham,— how is this? A ham in the kitehen 
of a Jew! Are you correct in supposing him to be a He- 
brew? whatever else I have heard of the old man is more 
perhaps than can be said of many Christians.’—*’Tis all 
hypocrisy and knavish deceit!” cried Gusman in a harsh 
voice, “I wish I may be as sure of paradise asthe Israelit- 
ish dog is of hell! I tell you he is a Jew—a tenfold Jew! 
Does he not put on clean linen on Saturday? Does he not 
always get his furniture cleaned on Fridays? HaveI not 
seen the cords of the Arbon canfoth peeping out beneath his 
waistcoat? Do you think I do not know how to distinguish 
a Jew from an old Christian ?’*—These bold assertions ad- 
mitted of no contradiction, and the conversation again be- 
came of a general kind. The bottle now began to circulate 
_ faster, and every one boasted, with frightful fluency, of the 
bloody feats he had performed.—* But what are all these 
exploits,’—commenced one, who, by his hat surmounted 
with a tuft of worn-out and dirty feathers, a pair of musta- 
chios, ‘and slashed waistcoat, seemed to be s soldier— 
-“ What are all these feats? Had you been with us at Congo, 
you would have had better entertainment. There the old 
creed flourished pleasant to behold, and whoever of the black 
___* In Spain and Portugal, those only who can prove their family 
descent to be untainted with’ Moorish or Jewish: blood are entitled 
“to the appellation Old Christians. 
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oh heathen would not allow himself to be converted was quick- 
* ly put out of our way, We made short work with the king 
- there. The powerful. Maripagno, however, marched upon 
is the town; he pressed us very hard with his mighty army, 
si and we-were obliged to make daily sallies. . Shall I tell you 
rb = a glorious idea occurred to me ?. Whenever I could get 
r one of the black devils by himself I threw him upon the 
| ground, placed my foot upon his throat, and brandishing my 
ra sword over his head, called out,‘ your life shall be spared if 
és you confess the Saviour!’ ‘Most of them did it, and repeat- 
i ed after me whatever I told them. Now you must under- 
A) stand I always carried some holy waterin my flask: with 
7" that 1 baptised the wretches, and as soon as the ceremony 
hi was over, I pushed my'sword into their throats. _What bet- 
ib ter could I do?—Paradise was secured to them. Had I 
i allowed them to run about at liberty—a thousand to one, 
dis they would have apostatised instantly, and gone straight to 
yw! hell.” apart t we it ae wvtvtyyl fyeiy ley rn A ap acd ose WU fg 

_ The soldier’s narrative was received with wild applause, 
the glasses sounded anew, and with the praises of the narra- 
tor, were mixed curses upon all heathens and heretics,— 
“ Was it not alsothere,” said an arriero of Herculean dimen- 
_ sions, “that the Saints marched before us and led our arms 
to victory ?’—* Certainly,” replied the soldier, “many of — 
us saw the Mother of God riding at our head; her long blue 
# mantle floated down to the ground; in her arms she held 
@ the Divine Infant, and upon her fair hairs sparkled the 
“0 Crown of Glory just as it is represented in our Lady of 
he Wounds. © Saint John, the Evangelist, usually rode at her 
of side, and wherever he was seen, no resistance could avail 
10 the black dogs.”—* The Evangelist, you say!” cried one. 
be 
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“T was there as well as you: it was the Baptist.’”—“I say it 

was the Evangelist!” cried the soldier, striking his fist upon 

the table:—* You lie!” replied the other, “as you have 

been doing in your whole story: the Evangelist never was 

good for any thing in war.”—*“How!” cried the soldier 
I + 
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doubling his fists, “ dare you calumniate my patron !”—“ My 
patron,” interrupted the other, “is as good as your's, whose 
courage is not worth a marayedi, ond iar yernenae 
off as you did with all your lies and boasts.” 

These words were the signal for a puiepheictetiiamsials 
batants seized each other by the hair, and instantly the 
whole company was arranged on. one side or the other; one 
party contending for the honour of the Evangelist, the other. 
for that of John the Baptist,—a dispute which had: already 
distracted many convents, and stained the altars themselves 
with blood. The table was quickly overthrown,.and: the 
remainder of the costly wines spilled onthe» ground ;) and 
the kitchen proving too confined for the assault, the passage 
was quickly filled with the combatants, boxing, dragging, and 
at last stabbing each other with. their knives. The con- 
querors departed screaming and quarreiling, leaving the 
wounded weltering in their blood. hate 
clerk of Acuesta. oi 

Manuel had only witnessed the commencement of the af- 
fray; compassion for the poor languishing Gomez did not 
allow him to wait the issue. With a pitcher full of fresh 
water, which he had procured at the spring, he 
stairs; his candle having been blown out by the wind, he 
groped his way with difficulty to the couch of the negro, 
whom he called by name, but received no answer; he took 
him by the shoulder—it was cold; he sprinkled the cool 
water upon him in vain—the poor man had died while in the 
act of imploring heaven for the safety of his master. 
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ManvEL felt himself again alone in the deserted house: With 
a heavy heart he walked through the silent rooms, uncer- 
tain whither to ‘direct his steps»in order to procure tidings 
of Acuesta and his’ daughter. He seated himself upon. a stone 
before the door, in a kind of melancholy stupor, his whole 
strength exhausted, his head sunk on his breast, and his 
hands supportedupon his knees, totally at a loss how to act. 
“ Alas!” heexclaimed, “my kind, my generous, and unfor- 
tunate master!) what lot may have now befallen thee ? Has 
the arm of friendship: been able to snatch thee from the as- 
sassins? And thou, angel of beauty and kindness! 
Have thy heavenly features—has the harmony of thy voice 
disarmed the blood-thirsty butchers? Have they: indeed 
been able to lay their guilty hands on such a temple of every 
grace and virtue?’ Mistrustful, and with increasing anxie- 
ty and desolation of heart, he raised his eyes: towards: hea- 
ven ; the pale stars looked out as if they mourned; and a 
fresh breeze announced the approach of the dawn. “ Oh 
God!” sighed the afflicted youth; “'Thou whose throne is 
beyond the stars, Thou who knowest the hearts of men; and 
hast promised to protect the just, if Thou in thy omnipo- 


- tence hast preserved them, oh continue to shield them; and 


let me be once more united to them!” 

While Manuel prayed thus with clasped hands, he felt 
the touch of the ring which Deborah had given him, and 
with it a strange feeling darted across his whole frame, a 
slender ray of hope dawned in his breast, the oppression at 
his heart gave way, and his grief.and anxiety flowed. forth 
in relieving tears. The sun had now risen, and began to 
shed his tremulous rays upon the mighty river, which rolled 
forward its waves like a sea to join the ocean; new anima- 
tion manifested itself among the numerous ships which cov- 
ered the tide, the sunbeams gilded the summit of the masts, 

12 
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where various streamers waved in the wind, and several 
barks were already under weigh and floating down with full 
canvass amid the other vessels, at first slowly and hesitating- 
ly, and then with increasing speed, as if the blue surface of 
the immeasurable ocean to which they were hastening, at- 
tracted them as they advanced with still increasing power. 
Manuel’s quick eyes had discovered the ships with the 
earliest dawn of morning, and by their manner of sailing he 
ised them to be Dutch vessels. With longing feelings 
he stretched out his arms towards the sea, and envied in his 
heart the happiness of the strangers who were permitted 
thus to turn away from acity stained with blood and horror. 
Had he only known that Acuesta was in one of these ships, 
and that his friend was keeping watch over him with the 
tenderest solicitude, he would have felt more tranquil. At 
times he had almost hoped so; but a hope built on wishes 
only is ever weak against doubts. And what had been the 
fate of Deborah Ps Were | the unknown men by whom she 
had been conveyed away really Don Leon’s servants ? -Had 
he saved her to restore her to her father; or to share the 
lot of those slaves whom the companion of the intrepid 
Bartolomeo had brought home with his treasures from In- 
dia ? | 


Don Leon de Palmeja, a man of obscure origin, but enrich- 
ed and exalted by military service in India, had become ac- 
quainted with Acuesta in the course of some commercial 
transactions. By chance he had seen Deborah, and as his 
heart was open to every new passion, he no sooner beheld 
her, than he began to lay his schemes for getting possession 
of her person. it 
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“ She must be mine,” said he to Henriquez his: confident, 
—“ she must be mine, though she should cost me my salva- 
tion! I have seen the finest women of every colour; but 
before this star, a whole galaxy of beauty grows dim. » Since 
I beheld her, I have become disgusted with our sun-browned 
beauties; the colour of Deborah’s cheek is like the blush of 
heaven in the morning-dawn, or the leaves of the new-bud- 
ding rose; the young pomegranate bloom, when it is just 
breaking through its: sheath, does not display a more beau- 
tiful red than her lips; the lilies are not whiter than her 
forehead; and like lianas and ivy, twined round the white 
bark of the plantain, do her fair-locks encircle her brow and 
temples. Once only did I catch a sight of her. heavenly 
countenance, but she turned suddenly away from me, 
and walked out of the room—she walked, said I: no, 
by Joseph and ‘all the saints! she did not: walk—she glided 
past me like an aerial form! He who obtains this: pheenix, 
is no longer a mortal; the place in which she breathes. is 
paradise.” nee ray aaehouels Stns BA woeliigg) ari 

The ardour of a passion which, as soon as-kindled, burned 
with such intensity, left Don Leon no rest. - Trained up. in 
war, and accustomed to laugh at remorse and defy:every 
danger which lay between him and the accomplishment of 
his wishes, he saw ‘in every charming object, a prize of which 
he had a right to undertake the capture. » His mereasing 
riches had given him fresh means of gratifying his passions, 
and the hoariness of age ‘with which his head was already 
covered, had not cooled the wild flames’ of: his impetuous 
heart. Deborah was the object of his'thoughts by day and 
night. The death, too, of his wife, Seraphina, afforded him 
greater liberty than ever; and-he:only now laboured: to find 
the means of obtaining possession of Acuesta’s daughter by 
persuasion, cunning, or force. The Donna Eleonora bad 
become his accomplice; she was already extensively indebted 
to Don Leon, and had even flattered herself, that. after the 
death of his wife, she might gain his own hand. -Don Leon 
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on the other hand, concealed his new passion from her; and 
while she believed him to be excited solely by his, zeal for 
the purity of the faith, in his frequent inquiries after, the 
connexions of a suspicious family, under the disguise of 
friendship she sought admission to the company of Deborah, 
and faithfully reported to him whatever her vigilance dis- 
covered. All her communications were acceptable; for every 
thing which might serve at any future time to excite Debo- — 
rah’s alarms, was to him a step toward that, end op aR 
all his thoughts were directed. 

When the bloody riot first broke out in the checdnahiie 
altar of the chapel of Jesus, instant intelligence was conveyed 
to Don Leon, to whom, as governador of the town, the pre- 
servation of the public tranquillity formed a peculiar duty. 
Messengers followed hard upon each other; but before 
means of resistance had been adopted, the fury of the tumult 
had burst open every floodgate. Accustomed to scenes of 
massacre, Don Leon felt little concern at the blood shed by 
the populace; his whole thoughts were occupied with 
schemes for the gratification of his present passion, and he 
considered this event only as affording the long sought-for 
opportunity. Without delay, Henriquez was sent with a 
‘troop of soldiers to Acuesta’s villa, and, whilst his men 
guarded the door, the rough soldier entered the kiosk where 
Deborah was sitting, with her head reckining on her arm, 
thinking of her father and Manuel. Absorbed in her reflec- 
tions, she was thrown into no small consternation when 
Henriquez abruptly entered with his helmet in his hand, his 
- short sword suspended from a broad belt, and a pair of pistols 
. stuck in his girdle. He stood before her respectfully, but 
impatient to deliver his message: its amount was briefly to 
inform her of the danger in which she and her father were 
placed, and the generous offer of the governador to afford 
them both a safe asylum. “ He is uot able at this moment,” 

_ added Henriquez, “ with all the forces which he has at his 
- command, to restrain the fury of the excited populace; but 
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he will protect every individual as far as is practicable, and 
you are yet safe if you do not delay.” 

Deborah grew pale at this intelligence, which so suddenly 
confirmed all her former fears, and inquired in trembling ac- 
cents. “Is it certain that my father will be protected?” 
Henriquez placed his hand upon his breast, and with a lew 
bow replied: “ You shall see it yourself; but I conjure you 
do not delay.” While the cunning emissary thus spoke, and 
Deborah was struggling between fear and distrust, one of her 
maids rushed in with shrieks of alarm, and was immediately 
followed by another, who both confirmed the dreadful tale 
of the riot, the massacre, the firing of the houses, and the 
fury of the populace, whose shouts and tumult were now 
heard approaching. Henriquez at the same moment, seized 
the hand of the hesitating girl, and led her through a gar- 
den to a back gate, where a litter was waiting in which she 
was quickly placed; the curtains were then drawn, and a 
troop of horsemen, one of whom took Deborah’s maid behind 
him, closed round it; the other servants fled in every direc- 
tion to seek their safety in concealment, _ : 

At a small but elegant villa, not far from the Convent Do 
Garasso the troop halted; the litter was opened; and when 
Deborah, supported by her servants, stepped out, Don Leon 
stood ready toreceive her. She cast an anxious look around 
her for her father, but her glance only met the glowing eyes 
of her betrayer, whose harsh features now appeared doubly 
distorted by the smile ef successful villany which played 
upon them. Alarmed at finding herself in the hands of such 
a man, she anxiously inquired: “ Is my father not here? I 
hoped to have found my father here.”—“ He is not yet ar- 
rived,” answered Don Leon; “ but have patience,—walk in, 
you are in safety here, lovely Deborah; and I esteem myself 
happy in having been the instrument of your deliverance.” 


- With these words, he took the hand of the maiden and led 
her into the house. “If my father. is not here,” said she, 


with increasing alarm, “ complete your kindness by sending 
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me to the Convent Do Garasso, to remain there till the 
danger is past.”—* You cannot proceed a step farther,” re- 
plied Don Leon impatiently; “I never should beable to 
pardon myself were I to expose your precious life to new 
danger; for even though you should succeed in reaching the 
convent—which is not at all probable—do not imagine that 
the fury of the mob would respect even a sacred place if 
they believed it sheltered one of their selected victims. Here 
only,—in this house only, can you be safe; here ‘where’ the 
power intrusted to me—and if that should notbe 
life itself, and the lives of all belonging peter 
your protection.” 

While the governor thus spoke, new ‘messengers wntvea 
with fresh tidings, and every word went like a dagger to the 
heart of Deborah, for each announced new horrors, and she 
momentarily expected to hear the name of her father among 
those of the murdered; her knees trembled beneath her, and 
fear would have deprived her of sensation, had not the pre- 
sence of Don Leon, and the dread with which it inspired her, 
kept alive the feeble remains of her strength. Carried rather 
than led, she was conveyed to a chamber in the back part of 
the house, and intrusted to the care of a female servant. 

‘Don Leon, though with secret reluctance, now. departed 
to take measures for restoring the tranquillity of the city. — 


ALL that the heart of a maiden feels, who, in the midst of 
unheard of events, trembles for all that she: holds dearest 

upon earth, and to whom the appearances of security with 
which she is herself surrounded are more alarming than the 
manifestations of open and impending peril, now distracted 
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the breast of Deborah.: Assailed by tenfold anxiety, and tor- 
tured by the horrid pictures of her fancy, she beheld her 
hopes gradually vanishing with every moment that her fa- 
ther’s arrival was delayed ; and the efforts with which she 
strove to maintain her remaining strength, brought alternate 
flushes of cold and heat over her delicate frame, without the 
relief of a single tear, for her inmost soul was bound up by 
terror and alarm. 

Isabella, her attendant, saw with deep compassion the suf- 
ferings of the lady intrusted to her charge; she tried to 
comfort her, and spoke of the zeal with which Don Leon 
had exerted himself for her safety. “ Alas!” exclaimed De- 
borah, “ what signifies my own safety to me, if my father has 
been given up to the barbarians? How much better would 
it have been for me, had they murdered me also in his arms, 
that I might have dared to present myself led by his hand 
before my Heavenly Judge! Of what crime can they ac- 
cuse him? What indeed have been the crimes of all those 
whose lives are now sacrificed by the frantic mob? Is it a 
crime not to be an ancient Christian?—What is more an- 
cient than the faith of the Jewish nation; or who earlier 
worshipped the true God in their temples? Were they not 
on that account the selected people of God; and are not the 
patriarchs gone to God in their ancient venerable faith? 
Were Enoch and Elias old Christians? Yet did not God 
take them up alive into his kingdom ?—If there is only one 
faith which gives a right to heaven, where is there one 
which may claim this prerogative with a higher tone, than 
that of the people whom God himself led through the de- 
sert,—for whom he wrote commandments with his own fin- 
ger,—and who, even now, though so heavily oppressed, still 
worship the one living God of their fathers?” 

Struck with astonishment, Isabella listened to senti- 
ments, which, in the enthusiasm of an indignation excited 
to a feverish pitch, flowed almost unconsciously from the 
lips of Deborah. “ Lovely lady,” cried she, “what do I hear 
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you say? Ifastranger had heard you utter those words in 
these dreadful times, your fate would have been sealed. Even 
Don Leon himself would not be able to protect you, ‘Sme 
despised his creed.” 

Whilst Isabella thus spoke, Deborah for the. Gast stlane 
cast her looks upon her attendant, and was surprised by the 
sight of her graceful form. The fire of her black eyes; over 
which delicately arched eye-brows were pencilled, was .soft- 
ened by an expression of benevolence and of silent melancho- 
ly which played upon her high forehead and around her ex- 
quisitely formed lips; her complexion, naturally dark, was 
now heightened by the rising blush with which interest and 
compassion had suffused her cheeks; her shape was slender 
and delicate; her motions quick but elegant ; her, whole fea- 
tures and manners bespoke an Eastern origin. As when, in 
the midst of a frightful dream, the sound of a friendly voice 
comes from afar upon our ear, and raises our courage to 
struggle with the illusion, which yet for a long while refuses 
to yield to our efforts, so Deborah» felt.a secret: awakening 
of confidence in the presence of this interesting being, and 
that voice,in which she could distinguish a well-known har- 
monious cadence, gave to her, she knew not why, ome: 
ment of comfort. 

In reply to Isabella, Deticsith spcics mereseniasair iia 
Heaven preserve me from despising the faith of any one! 
But the abuse which these men make of their belief, in 
which what is most sacred serves as a pretext for cruelty 
and blood-thirstiness,—to abhor this, no power on: earth 
shall prevent me! Can it be the duty of Christians to:crush 
entirely the broken reed,—to trample with horses and cha- 
riots on a nation already prostrate in the dust? Or can a 
people be rejected by God and given up to the most inhu- 
man treatment merely because they have esnicontiicay 
nate ?” 

Isabella raised her eyes and hands to heaven, then seal 
ing gently towards Deborah, she took her by the hand,— 
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her lips opened, but she seemed struggling to repress the 
words which rose to her utterance. “In this country also,” 
continued Deborah with an animated voice, “a foreign creed 
once reared its victorious front,—here, upon the banks of 
the Tagus, now adorned only with convents and Christian 
churches, once shone gorgeous mosques, while Islamism 
was proclaimed to the people from a thousand minarets, 
Christianity had then taken refuge among the mountains, 
where it hid itself before the sword of the conqueror; and 
was the oppressed faith then less true for that ? Did Power 
and Faith then occupy the same. throne? And if it were a 
blasphemy to say so, must not the heart revolt when man 
in any ease presumes to constrain the conscience of his fel- 
lows, and to enforce his own faith by cruelty !” 

Whilst Deborah was thus speaking, the fate of the perse- 
cuted race presented itself in vivid colours to her fancy; and 
with it'the remembrance of the blood-stained history of an 
earlier time; a flood of tears streamed from her cheeks and 
over her heaving bosom; Isabella too wept, and, kneeling 
before Deborah, raised her tearful eyes towards heaven, hid 
her face again in her folded hands, and sobbed aloud, as if 
some painful remembrances were pressing upon her heart. 

Thus passed the night, and the morning dawned. There 
had been a perpetual hurrying to and. fro in the house all 
night; with day-break all became silent ; the servants had 
retired to rest, and only four eyes, moist with tears, at this 
hour greeted the return of light. . 


Watsr Manuel was seated before his master’s villa, ponder- 
ing on the steps he should next take, and unable to resolve, 
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he suddenly felt the grasp of a man on his shoulder, who, 
on his looking up, thus accosted him: “ Heaven be thanked 
you are still alive! I called just now at your master’s count- 
ing-room, where every one is usually early astir, and, not 
finding you there, I ran hither at full speed to inquire for 
Donna Deborah.” Manuel started up, and seizing his old 
Dutch friend, Peter Janssen, by both arms, eagerly asked 
him, “Do you know any thing about my master?—Is he 
still alive ?—where is he ?—where shall I find him ?+Oh 
speak, I pray you, my ; dear—good friend !”—* You will not 
allow me to edge in a word,” answered Janssen, wiping his 
forehead; “it is just to inform you about him that I have 
sought you out.—But what a night! I never bate -f I 
should live to witness such doings.” . a7 
Manuel stood as upon burning conls, ‘Whiléc thie aay 
Dutchman kept wiping and fanning himself: “I conjure 
you,” cried he, “to tell me in a single word, whether Be 
still lives!”’—“ He was alive yesterday evening,” replied 
Janssen; “and. had been . rescued from the hands of the mur- 
derers: Verporten—God bless him—managed that.” 
- When Manuel heard that his master was yet in life, he 
cae himself upon the neck of honest Janssen, and exclaim- 
ed, “God be praised for his mercy! Having saved my dear 
master, he will also have protected Deborah.” —“ Saved your 
master indeed is,” continued Janssen, “and carried off in 
the Magellone : so far all is well; but he was ill—very ill.” 
Janssen now told him that having gone the preceding even- 
ing on board the Magellone to transact some business, the 
tidings of the tumult reached the ship at that moment, and 
directly afterwards old Acuesta was carried on board in a 
deep swoon. Verporten had immediately sent some of his 
people to Acuesta’s villa to inform his daughter of what had 
happened, and, if possible, to convey her on board the Mag- 
ellone; but the uproar in the town, and the barricading of 
the streets, prevented these messengers from pursuing a 
direct path to the house, and it was not till a late hour that 
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they reached it. On coming opposite the door, they per- 
ceived a drunken rabble issuing from it, and heard one of 
them say: “ We shall get the old Jew yet, and his daughter 
he shall never find again, as sure as my name is Henriquez ; 
I have conveyed her into a safe keeping.” 
“* From these words,” continued Janssen, “ our men con- 
cluded that the young lady had been conveyed away, Heaven 
knows how and whither. We then returned with this intel- 
ligence. Verporten hesitated what next to do; at last, it 
appeared to him, that the course he had previously resolved 
on was the best, and that he ought not to neglect a certainty 
for an uncertainty, but try to save one friend at least. To 
me he gave it in charge to seek for you, Don Manuel, to 
look after the property of our friend. ‘The fate of his 
daughter,’ he added, ‘ lies in the hands of God; I hope she 
is in safety; perhaps Manuel has rescued her from her dan- 
ger; at least you will, with his help, endeavour to discover 
her present abode, and then, be guided by your own prudence 
in the rest.’ With these words, we shook hands, and I went 
ashore; and while yet upon my way hither I saw the ship, 
in company with two others, get under weigh. She is a 
beautiful vessel, the Magellone, and a capital sailer.’ =, 
The latter part of this recital had plunged Manuel into 
deep thought: “ Henriquez you say was the name of the 
man who spoke of Deborah having been carried off.” —* So 
our messenger heard him name himself.”—“ Oh then, every 
thing is clear. I know this Henriquez, he is Don Leon’s 
right hand, and ready for every daring enterprise; a neigh- 
bour told our Gomez—poor fellow he also perished last 
night—that Deborah had been carried off by some unknown 
people, who appeared to be servants of the governador; and 
so it is all clear. Don Leon has had extensive dealings with 
us; we ever treated him with the greatest disinterestedness, 
and I do not doubt that he has in his gratitude contrived to 
save the most precious treasure my master possesses; let us 
go instantly, if you can, to ms the truth; or, what may be 
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still better—return you to the counting-house where business 
demands your presence; I can look after the other matters 
myself; if I am fortunate, as I hope to be, I will come to 
you, and we shall concert our next steps together.” 


Havine parted with his friend, Manuel soon reached the 
house of Don Leon. He mounted the staircase without 
meeting a single creature, and was much alarmed at finding 
all deserted, before he perceived one of Deborah’s maids 
asleep upon an ottoman in the anti-chamber. At the 
sight of the well-known countenance, his heart beat so vio- 
lently, that he was scarcely able to pronounce her name; and 
when she opened her eyes, and he had heard that Deborah 
was there, he conjured her, with an earnestness that betrayed 
more of the state of his heart than he was aware, to bring 
him into the presence of her mistress: “ And that she may 
not doubt,” added he, “ that it is a friend who wishes to see 
her, give her this ring which she yesterday entrusted to me.” 

The damsel departed,—a door opened,—and Manuel per- 
ceived Deborah seated upon an ottoman; she was without 
her veil, and looked paler than he had seen her the day be- 
fore. His first words intimated the safety of her father; 
Deborah hastily rose from her seat and walked forward with 
outstretched arms to meet him, but suddenly stopped short, 
and then, dropping upon her knees, raised her eyes and hands 
to heaven and gave to God the offering of her tears,—for she 
could not yet find utterance for her soul in words. Manuel 
hesitated whether to communicate to her all the information 
he possessed; but as she pressed him with hasty interroga- 
tives, he gave her the whole history, softening only his de- 
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scription of the situation i in which Acuesta had malaed ier 
port. 

_ During his recital, Isabella was attentively snitielin the 
ring on every side, and, by placing it in full light, endeayour- 
ing to decypher the characters in the interior of the cirelet. 

Suddenly she appeared lost in wonder and astonishment, and 
returning the ring to Deborah, said to her: “ Can you tell 
me, Donna Deborah, where you got this ring?”—* It was 
bequeathed to me by my mother, who wore it as a remem- 
brance of a dear and unfortunate friend, and pected with it 
only upon her deathbed.”—* And was it here,’ inquired 
Isabella, a deep glow crimsoning her cheeks,—“ was it here 
that your mother had this friend?”—*No;” answered Debo- 
rah, astonished and almost impatient,—* it was in Antwerp, 
where I was born; but they were both natives of this coun- 
try, and being strangers in the Netherlands, had become 
strongly attached to each other. When compelled to separ- 
ate after years of intimate friendship, they exchanged their 
rings as memorials of their mutual love: but what does this 
concern you?” 

Isabella could now no longer restrain herself; she fell 
upon her knees before Deborah, seized her hands, and bedew- 
ing them with tears, exclaimed: “Oh Allah! that friend 
was my mother; this ring was hers,—her name is engraved 
in the inner part in Moorish characters—Roana di Lugano, 


_ —that was the name of my poor mother,—Isabella Lugano 


is mine; and here, upon the other side, this setting contains 
the old confession of faith of my noble ancestors: La elaho 
alla Allaho, ‘ There is no God but God.’ ” 

Deborah, who now very well remembered haying fre- 
quently heard the name of Roana from the lips of her be- 
loved mother, raised the weeping Isabella from the ground, 
and pressed her to her heart with the tenderness of an 
ancient friend:—* Your mother was called Bertranda,” said 
Isabella. “ How often my poor unfortunate mother pro- 
nounced that name! How much she longed to return to 

K 2 
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her arms! Alas, had they never parted, that dreadful fate 
would never have overtaken her, and I should not have been 
left so lonely and forsaken in the world.” . 

Manuel, who had not lost a word of this outleuamma. 
drew a step nearer, and said: “ Excuse, Donna Isabella, a 
question which has not been prompted by unreasonable cu- 
riosity: what was the fate of your mother?” 

Isabella, who in the emotion of her mind had entirely for- 
gotten the presence of a third party, stared full upon Manuel, 
afraid perhaps of having incautiously revealed so dangerous 
a secret. But when she looked into his open countenance, 
which bore no trace of guile, she spoke without further re- 
straint: 

“ You have perhaps heard of a persecution which took 
place about twenty years ago against the Moorish inhabi- 
tants of this country: free permission to leave the kingdom 
had been granted to them, nor were they prohibited from 
carrying their property along with them; but when the king 
saw a greater number than he had expected avail themselves 
of this liberty, and much treasure about to be withdrawn 
from the country, he retracted his royal word, and com- 
manded to spare neither violence nor flattery in winning these 
unfortunate people from their faith. Very few complied 
with his wishes; some fled secretly, leaving behind them all 
their wealth; others hid themselves in the mountains, where 
they wandered about forlorn and solitary. A cavern in the 
ravines of Estrella sheltered my parents and their four chil- 
dren, of whom I was the eldest. My father died there of 
grief and want, after having made incredible exertions to 
save us; and my mother was nearly sharing the same fate, 

-when two monks entered our abode of misery and horror, 
each of them bearing in one hand across, and food in the other ; 
they wished to save us they said, and alleged that compassion 
for our distress had brought them thither. We children greedily 
snatched at the bread; but before they gave it up to us, they 
presented us the crucifix to kiss; to my mother also it was 
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offered and when she through weakness, or perhaps in com- 
passion to us, did not turn away from it,—it was taken for 
an abjuration of her faith. We were then placed in a wag- 
gon and conducted in triumph to the city—Every circum- 
stance,” continued Isabella, “ of that fatal return is yet fresh 
before my eyes. In front of the church of the Dominicans, 
where we alighted, we found several of our companions in mis- 
fortune—who had been laid hold of in the same manner as we 
were—surrounded by a great crowd of spectators, of whom 
2 few showed us compassion, but the greater part viewed our 
unfortunate condition with indifference, and to some our 
sorrows afforded amusement. My mother was seated upon 
the ground, holding her youngest children in her arms, and 
we stood with our hands clasped around her neck: the crowd 
of the people, the noise, the moanings of the other prisoners, 
and the preaching of the monks from the steps of the church 
—all this has left an ineffaceable impression upon my mind. 
At length the State-alguazils, preceded by a monk, made 
their way through the crowd; at the command of the monk, 
we children were seized, and though we clung to our mother 
and screamed aloud, they tore us from her. As she hastened 
after us, the king came riding down the street accompanied 
by some of his grandees, and my mother threw herself into 
his way, and called aloud for mercy and the restitution of 
her children. He looked down upon her with darkened 
brows, and, just as his proud steed reared, said in angry tone: 
‘ Lead this mad woman into a convent, and let her be in- 
structed there till she regains her reason; as for her children, 
let them be taken to the appointed place.” After issuing 
these commands, he spurred his horse forward, but when [ 
saw my mother in danger of being trampled down, I burst 
from my keeper, and threw myself upon her, and we lay 
upon the ground convulsively grasping each other, while the 
Alguazils beat us without mercy, and tried to tear us apart. 
Something like compassion now moved the heart of 
the king, for he commanded them to spare my mother, re- 
K 3 
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marking: ‘Even a dog will resist if you would take its 
young from it? and with these words herode off. We were now — 
separated with somewhat less violence, and conveyed away 
each to a different place. My unhappy mother I never saw — 
again—grief quickly finished her life—nor my poor brothers: 
and sisters. ‘Alas! I probably am left alone to weep for all.” 
Deborah during this recital had taken Isabella in her arms 
and given free course to her tears; but Manuel, in whose 
eyes also the drops trembled, now inquired if one of her 
brothers was not called Zamor. At this question Isabella 
started up in agitation ; but before she could reply, the youth 
threw himself upon his knees beside her, and called out— 
“ So you are my sister!” —“ You are not Zamor,” answered 
Isabella, pushing him gently from her; “ Zamor is no longer 
among the living; he was the nearest to me in age, and you 
are younger than I; he had black hair too, and yours is au- 
burn.” —* So it is,” replied Manuel with a soft voice, while 
his gushing tears bedewed her hands; “I am Osmyn, the 
youngest of your brothers; I received the name of Manuel 
di Lassolado from a poor but noble-minded man who saved 


effaced from my memory!» But your voice has brought it 
back—names, sounds, features, every thing. Oh Isabella, do 
‘not deny your brother!” 

Isabella seemed to hesitate for a moment, and hung with 
‘a doubtful and inquiring gaze upon Manuel’s features; but 
Deborah said: “ Do not doubt his word; it must be true: 
Manuel is incapable of deceiving any one.” — Isabella then 
threw herself into the arms of her brother, and mingled her 
tears with his; and all the dangers of the present, and the 
terrors of the future, vanished in the happiness of this un- 


looked-for meeting. q 
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Wuitst both brother and sister gave themselves up to their 
feelings, and Deborah praised the ways of Providence in si- 
lent admiration, the tramp of horses sounded from the street, 
and words of altercation were heard. It was a division of 
_the militia inquiring for the governador and desiring his or- 
ders. When they were told that he was not at home, and 
that nobody knew where he was, they rode off muttering to 
themselves. This ‘incident at once awoke the party within 
to the consciousness of their present condition.’ Manuel was 
again recalled to the thought’ of the business on which he 
had originally come, and Deborah to the recollection that 
she was in the power of Don Leon. When that name re- 
sounded from the street, she cast a look fall of anxiety upon 
Isabella and seized her hand: “I wonder,” said Isabella, who 
guessed what was. passing in her mind, “ where he lingers ; 
but whatever may detain him, you may believe that the ex- 
tremest impatience will urge him hither, ‘and that as soon 
as he is left to himself he will hasten home. I am not the 
confident of his feelings, heaven be thanked! A mere chance 
has now brought me near you,—but ‘I know that he loves 
you with the whole strength of his impetuous soul, and I 
tremble at the thought that you are in his power. °T wag 
for his own, not for your sake that he rescued you.” 

At these words Deborah grew pale and cast her eyes 
timidly around her, as if seeking for shelter from some im- 
minent danger. “ Since it is so,” said Manuel, “ nothing 
remains for us but the most rapid flight. His absence is 
perhaps a sign from heaven; do not wait his return, for 
however great his power may be over all the town, still it is 
here that it is most to be dreaded.’ Perhaps we may succeed in 
finding our way out of the house; for the rest, I shall pro- 
vide. Trust to me, Donna Deborah, and be assured, that, 
except your venerable father, you have not a more faithful 
friend upon earth thanme.” 
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Manuel uttered these words in a firm voice, although a 
blush suffused his cheek while he spoke. It was impossible 
to deny him one’s confidence. Deborah sunk beside the ot- 
toman upon her knees, and bowing her head, prayed in silent 
devotion, then rose hastily, and said with great composure : 
“I follow you; God, who led his people through the desert, 
will not forsake me.”—* I also follow you!” exclaimed Isa- 
bella; “ my fate is bound up in hay ee 
pose that God has here re-united us.” Sa 

Sora incite cornet on 1» sete 
on in the house, was informed by Deborah’s servant, who 
was keeping watch in the anti-chamber, that two or three 
messengers had arrived, one after the other, and had spoken 
in a low tone with Don Leon’s servants; she had heard the 
king once named, but nothing farther; the servants, she 
added, seemed to be in great consternation, and were gone 
off one by one. Returning with these news, Manuel ex- 
claimed, “ Oh! joyful tidings! The way is free; let us not 
delay a moment.” So taking the hands of the veiled and 
trembling maidens, he drew them after him, With quick 
steps they hurried on; and Don Leon’s house already lay at 
a great distance behind them, before any of them dared to 
speak. Deborah’s servant followed close behind her mistress. 


Dreap of Don Leon, wenn: peanlen Web st inaoag 
every direction, determined the resolution of the fugitives. 
They could not doubt that he would employ every means 
for discovering them, and that he had ample opportunity of 
doing so; and, therefore, they instantly resolved to leave a 
country, the soil of which was soaked with the blood of their 
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friends, and seemed to be thirsting for their own. Deborah's 
only wish was to be once more restored to her father, and 
Isabella had no other desire than to renew, with Deborah, at 
the side of her brother, and in the country of her youth, fe 
tender friendship which had once united their mothers. __ 

For the execution of this plan some preparations were 
necessary, which were likely to detain them till the fall of 
night; and to escape Don Leon’s scouts, it was also desirable 
that they should have the shelter of darkness. “If you 
could but resolve,’ said Manuel, “to live one day in the 
midst of poverty, I know where you might be concealed 
from every eye; the place is nigh at hand, and—what at this 
moment is of equal value—it is beyond the town.” The maidens 
gave themselves up to his guidance, and soon reached a re- 
tired hut, the exterior appearance of which bespoke the 
poverty of its inhabitants. By a low door they entered 
stooping into a dark court, upon the walls of which hung 
some fishing nets and cruives,—the miserable implements of 
a fisherman who occupied the lower part of the little dwell- 
ing. Here Manuel, having ascertained that there was no 
one in the house, directed them to remain concealed till 
night-fall, before which he promised to return from the city. 
He then hastened back to make further arrangements for 
their flight. 


Ture was still a great stir in the city; but the scene had 
changed, and, in place of the wild rage of an inflamed mob, 
dread of the ruling authorities now prevailed. Every where 
were seen pickets, mounted or on foot, patroling the streets, 
or leading away to prison the rioters whom they had seized 
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slsheintt ok:illeging on ee ee 
ble skulking away in their alarm by the houses, 
and maktng wide circuits to avoid the armed troops; the 
rest of the people seemed silently pursuing their accustomed 
business. It was now apparent that measures had been 
taken to prevent a new explosion of popular fury and a re- 
petition of the horrors of the preceding day. a 

Mannel found every thing in the counting-house as he had 
left it the night before, and even somewhat better than he 
had anticipated. The warehouse indeed stood 
articles had been damaged and stil more stolen,—goods vitl 
which queens might well have adorned themselves lay s 
tered about and trodden in the mire of the court- = 
the counting-room, which was protected by iron bars, 
not been touched. He opened it hastily, and ited 
books, accounts, and papers in a chest, into which he 
put a valuable casket of pearls and jewels. 

_ After arranging these matters, Manuel went to his friend 
Peter Janssen, and committed to his fidelity whatever he 
was unable to carry away, with directions to preserve it till 
he received further instructions. “1 har RN Re Ae 
business more,” added he,—“ the most important and 

of all. Deborah has been found; she was in Don Leon’s 
hands,—but she has escaped him for the moment, yet how 
easily may his creatures succeed in seizing her again! This 
night is fixed upon for our flight; our way lies to Antwerp, 
where I hope to find my beloved master, and to gladden him 
with the restitution of his precious treasure in the person 
of his daughter.” 

“ Heaven be thanked,” said Janssen, “that the jewels and 
the daughter also are so far safe! Don Leonis a bad character 
—as I had intended to tell you before—and you have every 
thing to fear from him if he discovers your traces, The 
worst is that the priests are as much at his command as the 
soldiers, so that it is difficult to keep any thing hidden from 
him ; you will do well therefore by all means to hasten your 
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flight,—but then, the misfortune is, that the port has been 
barricaded for some hours, and the ships are forbidden to 
sail till further orders. They are also to undergo @ search 
for the discovery of the goods which were carried off in the 
course of-yesterday’s riot.” vit 

“ Then we must go by land,” said Manuel. 

“ That would do very well,” replied Janssen, “ but think 
of the distance, and how many dangers threaten you, were 
you to undertake such a journey with women under your ~ 
charge. I should hardly like to undertake it with them even 
by water; the mountains are full of desperate marauders, 
and bands of disarmed soldiers are roaming about on the 
Spanish territory, who are still worse,—how it goes on in 
France we all know. I would therefore advise you to hire 
mules and set out this very night to the coast. When you 
have reached it you are safe, The embargo cannot last 
longer than two or three days; during that time I will se- 
cure births for you in the Mermaid, captain Tromp, which 
is ready to tail’ "He Will tiké: 08 oa bontd-at’the Cabo da 
Rocca,—wait there for him. Now, go look after the busi- 
ness you have in hands, and leave me to manage the rest. 
My best greetings to Acuesta, if you find him still alive—as I 
hope you will, the dear old man—and tell him that at all 
times I am soul and body at his command.” 

After taking leave of his honest friend, and recommending 
him to the guardianship of heaven, Manuel hastened down 
the street, endeavouring to recollect whatever might be use- 
ful to the ladies now under his protection; but as he was 
turning the corner of a street, a female servant stopped his 
hurried steps: “I was just on the way to your house to seek 
you,” whispered she hastily ; “ Donna Eleonora desires you to 
come to her,—she has important matters to reveal to you,— 
but she begs you not to delay a moment, or you may have 
cause to repent it.”—* I have no time at present,” answered 
Manuel, who dreaded some stratagem on the part of that 
cunning woman; “ pressing business demands my attention, 
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his daughter also I hope is safe.  De-mah givaiganaalf any 
uneasiness about them.” 

« She is in Don Leon's hands,” cried Eleonora, looking 
wildly upon him; “that is to say, she is ruined for ever! 
Detest me! Curse me! I haye betrayed her to him; upon 
my head fall her ruin, and the blood of her father! Oh the 


perjured man,—the hypocrite! I loved him,—loved him to 


madness, and he betrayed me! — I thought it was in his zeal 
for religion that he sought information from me, and so I 
quieted my conscience while I betrayed my friend. Perhaps 
even now she is lost—that angel of beauty and kindness !— 


given up to the most abandoned villany! Alas! how could 
I trust the black-hearted traitor! How love him!” 


Manuel, now relieved from any suspicions of treachery, 

replied: “ You are mistaken, Donna Eleonora, if you believe 
Deborah lost ; eho to whe dogyen it: Shee: Fnnnte: Reranch 
has been saved by her good angel.” 
_ Eleonora stared incredulously upon him: enhoneie 
been an upright man,” said she in milder accents; “ I could 
have loved you above all men, but that villain Leon held me 
in his snares. pal aledlinsn, uannaeeapirsa belted 
me so miserable.” 

When Manuel repeated his assurances, the unfortunate 
woman seemed to be struck with still deeper despair. She 
wrung her hands, tore her hair, and struck her forehead 
with her clenched fist; her exclamations, and a few words 
which fell from her pale lips, convinced the horror-struck 
‘Manuel, that, hearing how Deborah had been carried off, 
she had, in the fury of her jealousy, despatched some reso- 
lute fellows to revenge her upon the perfidious Leon, and 
had then, overwhelmed by the horrors of repentance and 
despair, poisoned herself. 

He was about to hasten for a physician, but she held him 
back :—* All help comes too late; death burns within me, 
and I have still a confession to make.”—She covered her 
eyes with her hands as she spoke: “ You also I have be- 
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trayed. Intimidated by dreadful threats, I watched and dis- 
covered you,—you are marked in black,—the sword is hang- 
ing over your head,—flight alone can save you,—make use of 
these hours of alarm, and delay not. Heaven be thanked I 
have discharged my conscience towards. you, and can now 
die more calmly! Bi tell me, before you: 

you can, that you do not abhor me; or, if you 

you have at least compassion for me, and in you pardon 
mee?) *! obey hep fs fa 
“She held his hand between vétavetdeation 
ploringly upon him: “ You have fallen into bad 
Eleonora,” he replied: “ Wicked men have seduced -youby 
' the abuse of the most sacred things; therefore, believe ‘me, 

I feel a deep compassion for you, and do not lay te your 
charge the injuries which you had intended me for 

of your betrayer. God, 1 trust, will overrule 

for the best; and so I part with you, thanking you for the 
warning which you have given me; but while you desiremy 
safety, think alev-of ‘your own eheroah welt, /and Rahat 
en a lag4) ste el nha 

allen thenertennde-Maiaisal sgime en hie/teandas _Shejteok — 

a plain gold ring from her finger and put. it upon: hiiso— 
“ Heaven and all the saints be with you!” cried she sobbing, 
and then hid her countenance in the bed-clothes.and wept 
aloud. Manuel hastened with a heavy heart down the street; 
the pale features of the expiring woman continually haunted 
his recollection, and melted his inmost heart with a com- 
etn aCe Be werslinentaen 
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Tein last wayne Aagitad tek ota thane nee a 
had already strewn the sky with stars as with flowers, when 
Manuel conducted an arriero. with his four mules to t 
fisherman’s hut. On. his, way he met the fisherman 
an old and tried: acquaintance, to whom, he explained the 
situation of affairs and his designs, and who immediately re- 
quested permission \to, accompany: him abroad, _ “ Do you 
know,” said. he, “ Ialso have several reasons for undertak- 
ing a journey; take me with you,—I stand my man,” 
Manuel, who had three women to protect, and knew but 
too well how little dependence was to be, placed upon the 
arriero in the case of an affray, accepted the fisherman’s offer 
without hesitation, and hastened to announce his,arriyal and 
the preparations for flight. A..few. minutes sufficed, to ar- 
range the cavalcade which then set, out silently but quickly. 


The arriero went first) followed by. Manuel, Deborah.and 


Isabella rode beside each other, and behind them. came the 
maid-servant with the luggage; the, fisherman.was sent/out 
in every direction to reconnoitre the way. After they had 
left the city! behind them, Manuel: gave his place to the ser- 
vant, and walked sometimes before and sometimes at the 
side of the ladies, generally addressing himself to his newly 
found sister. While the three travellers were thus engaged 
in friendly conversation, Deborah felt that. Isabella. became 
all the dearer to' her by the love which. she, manifested: to 
her brother; for that she loved this brother, she knew,,not 
yet, or did not confess it to herself. But Manuel knew why 
his heart beat so wildly while near to Deborah, and why he 
felt so happy when her eyes met his, or when she addressed 
herself to him. If she called him ‘dear Manuel,’ these words 
sounded like the tones of an Eolian harp within his breast, 
and it seemed as if the angels of heaven were opening the 
gates of paradise to him, and as if thence all light and all 
L2 
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harmony streamed oyer him. Never before ‘had Deborah 
appeared so beautiful as during this serene night; never had 
her figure seemed so slender and lofty, or her motions so 
easy and graceful; he thought that the very stars smiled 
through their eyes of love upon her, while the night cleared 
up around them, and the breeze blew softly and refreshingly 
upon their path. Happy youth, whose lot it was thus to 
save and protect his beloved! If you knew how she is listen- 
| ing to your every word,—how her silent gratitude kindles 
| her unconscious love,—what delight she feels in gazing upon 
your open countenance and guileless eyes: but you know it 
not,—you have no presentiment of it,—and happy as you 
are in your present enjoyment, you would be overwhelmed 
with ecstasy could you believe that the lovely one would 
ever respond to your affection sore all the strength of her 
devoted soul! 

Whilst our travellers eininbiinch themselves in this man- 
ner, and more with silent thoughts than audible words, the. 
fisherman had fallen into close conversation with the arriero, . 

regarding the events of the preceding night. The latter, 
who had just returned from a journey, had obtained only 
some brief and imperfect accounts of it; the fisherman there- 
fore painted in lively colours the scenes he had witnessed, 
and his description of the injury and devastation which had 
| fallen upon a great number of flourishing families would. 
. have torn the hearts of our travellers, if the narrator had not 
been too distant from them to be overheard. 
“T too was obliged to assist in some of their proceedings,” 
3 continued the fisherman; “ but truly it was not with my 
good will. I was standing at the corner of a street looking 
on the mischief, when the gardener of the Dominicans seized 
me and dragged me into a warehouse—I believe it was that 
of the rich Acuesta—and bade me load myself with as much 
as I was able to bear, and deposit my burden in the convent. 
Ten times, perhaps, was I obliged to pass back and forward, 
till the warehouse was empty and the cellar of the convent 
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you hhad not been caught; I know not what charge they 
have against you.” 

At these words the ladies entreated their guide to mount 
again, and pushed their mules faster forward, while those on 
foot running beside them, kept pace with ‘the ie and 
spirited animals. — | Pa ay . Poon 
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the final point of their journey.’ “A oped 
announced the morning-dawn, and the tops of esses 
and palm-trees began to rustle more audibly, when Isabella’s 
spirited mule suddenly erected its ears, and wild and ‘thréat- 
ening words Were heard issiting from’ a ravine on the right. 
Manuel leaped from ‘his saddle, and hasteried with a’ drawn 
sword in his hand'to the scene of altercation, having charged 
the fisherman“tiot to"ledve the ladies. (99 0 
The" cries for’ help’ ceased just ‘as Mantel eritered the 
ravitie'in which he saw a man lying upon the ground, whom 
two "others were engaged in plundering.’ “A stunning’ be ar 
with the flat of his sword’ announéed ‘his presence to the 
nearest of the robbers; but the other, with ready resolution, 
seized Manuel ‘by the’ throat, and being’ peravhses 
by’ his comrade who quickly | recovered himself, would 
have overpowered “him; if “Deborah and her companions; 
with the vigilant fisherman at their side, had not made their 
appearance at the mouth’ of the ravine. Surprised at’ the- 
unexpected sight, the robbers instantly ‘fled, but in’ their 
flight, he whom Manuel had knocked down, hurled his @ag- 
ger upon him with so good an aim that the blood was stream- 
ing from him ‘when his friends came up to his aid. 0) 
‘The consternation of the females at the sight cannot be 
described; Isabella ‘prevented’ herself from sinking” tothe 
ground by leaning upon the fisherman; but Deborah threw 
her arm around the wounded youth; and strové to stanch 
the blood which flowed over his breast and shoulders;—the 
point of the dagger had grazed his néck on oli side, ‘and 
separated a vein without penetratitig deep, 0) 1) 
“Teabella now lent ‘her aid in binding ty te Wontd' 6P her 
brother; the’ fisherman meanwhile stepped up| to thé’ mur- 
dered man, but on turning hini ver and citising the light to 
fall upeH "hi oliHtenak ie” he shrank back with an'expres- 
sion of terror, exclaiming: “ Is it' possible’! 'He heré!'"Who 
would have imagined it?—God have mercy upon his poor 
soul, he would need it much!” These and similar exclama- 
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tions drew the attention of the, rest, tothe stranger, whom 
they had almost forgotten in their concern, for.,Manuel,. and 
their astonishment, was not, small when, they discovered in 
him Don Leon—the man at whose. influence aj fewyhours 
ago, they, had .trembled,as, before an, Omnipresent, power. 

How he had come. into this deserted, mountain, and, here 
found his, death in, so, forlorn a, situation, was difficult, to 
imagine. It afterwards appeared that. the king, enraged at 
the barbarities,of the people and. clergy, had directed) his 
anger principally,against Don Leon, who, instead:of quelling 
the riot in. time, as was his, duty, had regarded it with indif- 
ference, and even made use of it for his own guilty purposes. 
In the course of the night he had been summoned before the 
king, who overwhelmed him with well-merited. reproach, 
and ordered, him \to be imprisoned, after threatening, him 
with a severe examination, , But all this.had been done — 
with the greatest, secrecy, for, the excited mob, and the 
powerful party of the governador, were dreaded even in the 
palace of the monarch. On the, road to prison: he found 
means to escape; but; while, pursued, by. the, anger, f, the 


king and the stings of his own conscience, he over 


the mountains in) search of an asylum, the hand of the Rter- 
nal Judge overtook him, and he. fell under the daggers of the 
assassins, whom the, jealousy and revenge of Fileqnose, as we 
hinted above; had.armed against him... . nis 
_ Before the party resumed their, journey, Manuel ona the 
fisherman made it their care to bury the murdered man, by 
deepening an. adjoining, hollow in the soil, in which. they 
placed the corpse, and coyered it with earth as well as. cir- 
cumstances. would permit. The fisherman formed a cross 
with. two sticks, i ye planted it at the head of the body; after, 
which, having, said aabiars prayer, all returned to their mulesy 
which had meanwhile been ee satin ‘upon: the 
luxuriant sward of the valley.) © -..).4)()65 svnchin® 
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Ountratellats Leniney dolationed feats their alarm, and satis- 
fied themselves that the wound of Manuelwas not :danger- 
ous, accomplished the rest of their journey without further 
accident, and with the greater tranquillity, as they were now 
relieved from the dread of Don Leon’s pursuit. 

At noon the cavalcade reached. Cascais, and after having 
taken some refreshment, they arrived about sunset at the 
Rocca. Here the fisherman led them to the hut of a friend 
who carried on the same trade with himself, and who, with 
his kind wife and. two blooming. daughters, welcomed the 
strangers into his house as if they had been. old jacquaintan- 
ces. They rested with much pleasure here, for all stood.in 
need of refreshment, and Manuel’s wound required repose; 
he experienced no want of attention, but the tender interest 
manifested by Deborah, her conversation, ‘andthe love which 
she showed to his sister, proved the most efficacious medi- 
cine. After the lapse of three days, the ship destined. for 
their conveyance made its appearance; the arriero was sent 
back with letters to Janssen,| and with him Deborah’s. ser- 
vant, who was frightened at the prospect of a sea-voyage; 
and whose place was supplied by one of the; daughters of 
their host at the Rocca,, who was attached to the young 
fisherman, and willing to follow her lover courageously to a 
foreign land. A tomo anode to? var? mart Ce ae 

With prosperous omens. they went on) ‘board... ‘The sun 
rose in all his-brightness and glory over the sea,—a fresh 
breeze from the south-east filled the sails,—the colours waved 
gaily in the blue sky,—and rapidly like a noble falcon, the 
vessel flew over the calmexpanse, Standing upon the deck, 
our travellers turned their looks once more upon the, city 
spread out upon seven hills, with its palaces and towers gleam- 
ing, through, the mist,,and when the promontory, hid the 
wnenilconsdhapiae froma. their, eee, aprender A on 
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cheeks, and their heaven-raised looks returned the homage 


of their gratitude to a protecting Providence. Such was 
farewell they took of the beautiful but now blood-stained 
land of their fathers!) — beet Oi Li eel Dag 
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Tue sun had nearly set, and the vesper-bells were ringing, 
when the Mermaid, commanded by Hugo Tromp, entered 
the harbour of Antwerp. With beating hearts our travel- 
lers went ashore; and now, when the decisive moment was 
so near, hope yielded to fear, and indescribable anxiety 
in the breast of Deborah. © °° = pride tee athe 
Is the Magellone got in?’ was the first question of 
Manuel to a Flemish porter who was loitering about upon 
the quay. The lethargic Fleming turned his head listlessly 
round and pointed with his hand in the same direction: 
Manuel’s eye followed in the line marked out, and perceived 
the fair Magellone glittering with her newly gilded hair in 
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_ the evening sun; all was animation upon her deck, which 


was covered with casks and chests, anda loaded boat was 
just putting-off from her for shore. Manuel flew to the spot 
of its landing, and the maidens hastened after him; but be- 
fore they could overtake him, he had obtained the longed-for 
intelligence: “ He lives!” cried he; “ your father lives, and 
has no other wish but to beliold you’ again. Oh, merciful 
heaven, 1 shall again'see my ‘ear master, and you your be- 
loved father?” AL i Bah T ~— SMO) Ke ove Holl 

Full of this joyfal hope they hastened to the house which 
the sailors pointéd ‘out to them.’ Manuel preceded them. 
He found his master’ in company with Verporten; he was 
still pale and reclining upon a couch, but out of danger. 
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Manuel’s entrance, and the joyful message which he brought 
from his daughter, seemed at once to restore him to strength; 
he immediately raised himself up in his seat, his cheeks 
glowing with joy, and with beaming eyes, he sat awaiting 
his daughter’s arrival. In a few minutes Deborah was 
kneeling at his couch. He listened to the history of her an- 
xious days,—the dangers by which she had been threat- 
ened,—Manuel’s faithful services,—and Isabella’s unexpect- 
ed discovery of a beloved brother ; and when he had heard 
her story, he raised his eyes and hands to heaven, thanked 
God for the great happiness which had fallen to his lot, and 
pressed alternately the beloved daughter and brother and 
sister to his heart: “How marvellous and dark are the 
ways of providence!” exclaimed Acuesta. “ Long years 
have I been searching for these dear children of my unfortu- 
nate friend,—pursuing with vain exertion every trace of 
their existence, while that which I so much desired to be- 
hold was before mine e eyes! I might have almost divined in 
the love which attracted me towards you, Manuel, that you 
belonged to me by other ties than I knew; and how often, 
Isabella, in the house of Donna Seraphina, have I fondly 
gazed on your loveliness without thinking that what seem- 
ed to me so friendly and well-known in your features was a 
remembrance of my beloved friend Roana. Now those who 
have been divided by misfortune, have been reunited by mis- 
fortune; evil has turned into good, and I see my old age 
surrounded by children who are all worthy to love each. 
other as brothers and sisters.” 

The silent love of Deborah and Manuel could not remain 
long unobserved by Acuesta; after a few weeks they were 
a happy pair. On the wedding-day came a letter, with the 
news that the goods stolen from Acuesta’s warehouse had 
been traced and recovered in consequence of the information 
furnished by the fisherman; and shortly afterwards the 
faithful Janssen himself arrived with the restored treasures 
and accounts. As he was now daily in the house of Acues- 
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ta, and witnessed the happiness of the young people, and 
the harmony which reigned among all the members of the 
family, he felt with some surprise the approaches of a feel- 
ing to which, engaged as he had been in active business 
from his earliest years, his bosom had been almost a stran- 
ger. He soon made himself understood to Isabella, and one 
day both presented themselves before Acuesta and craved 
his blessing. The wedding was celebrated soon afterwards, 
and Janssen having in consequence transported his business 
to Antwerp, all the friends remained together undivided. 
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THE 


BITTER WEDDING ~ 
A SWISS STORY 


BY J. R. WYSS. TCs’ 


Ons fine summer-morning—it was many hundred years 
—young Berthold set out with a very heavy heart 
Alpine hut, with Sanuk ane ee a 
beautiful valley of Siebenthal, where stood his native village, 
and where he designed to be an unknown and silent guest 
at the dancing and festivity of certain merry-makers,.. _, 
“ Ah, heavens,” sighed he, “it will. be a ditter wedding! 
sae ik eentnng 2 bad. hehe AO 
' . “Fiddle faddle !” exclaimed, a snarling voice; from ,the 
road-side. “Fiddle faddle ! Where Master Almerich touches 
his strings, there goes it merrily—there is the hurly burly, 
dirling the bottoms out of the tubs and pitchers! Good 
‘morning, my child! Come, cheer up my hearty, and let us 
trudge on together in good neighbourship!” 
The young herdsman had stopped when he heard such a 
frog-croak of a voice, and now he could not speak for laugh- 
ing. An oddooking, dwarfish figure, mounted. upon one 
leg and a half, and propped upon a crutch, with a nose_as 
long as one’s thumb, came hobbling up quite out, of breath, 
and making half-a-dozen wry faces, from a foot-path onthe 
left side of the road. Behind him he trailed an enormous 
fiddle, on which lay a large wallet,—appurtenances which 
seemed to be attached to such a little odd figure by way of 
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ballast, lest the rush of. lig pind wee sea — should 
sWeep it away. focit fon 3 yanou 
“ Good morning !” Berthold = lant aoe out. ed 
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laughing at the sight of you and your hugeous fiddle, Pray 
take it not amiss; a Jaugh has. been a rare thing with me_ 
for many a day.” 

_ “ Has it indeed,” rejoined the dwar “and yet so wana 
Perhaps you are heart-siek, my son?’ 

' © Yes, if you choose to call it so,” pete the Non ne 
“ Here in our mountains and valleys, you will find a great 
many clouts of fellows who will be fancying themselves in 
love, while they are all 'the time eating, drinking, and sleep- 
ing’ a sound as any marmot; and lin one year’s timercan, as 
easilf ‘pass from Margaret'to Rosamund, as I:from this town 
a oa ua anaes aceaiireiesiaiertsers: 


peter ‘replied’ Masten®Almerich, “1 thought you 
a paandie danee,“my hearty...Tvheard you crying. 
out Of 2 bitter wedding, and [thought to myself, «Aha, he 
does ‘hot get thé right on ea ie.’ olbbes obiba t's slilintyey 
Wipe true’ enough,” ‘replied Berthold marek 
get the right one,—that (Hildebrand.|),.Iywill,tell: you. 
‘patter, Master Almerich, as you seem to be going 
fie same way, if Iiguessiright2’\ ooo 1) \odioue) dr Yyber> 


eK HD 468, Good heavens!’ sighed the ;dwarfs, ¢ surely, 


surely;T would becgoing to the wedding if I.had only got a, 
pair of istout legs, but look you here, my dear child, what, a 
miserable stump/is this for.crawling down the mountain! 1. 
amtisthmatic too, and my gortre has been enlarging these 
yesterday in clinibing over. the rough hills-rHeayen, knows | 
When I’shall get tothe wedding.) . There wassuch.a | 
about itémtliaiothes sideiof ¥ ie 
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myself, I will away to the wedding also and make some 
money ; 80 I took my fiddle and began to crawl up the as- 
cent,—yesterday I became quite. exhausted,—and, now» I 
must lay me down here by the side of the, road.and submit. 
to fate. Tell me all about the wedding when you.return,, 
child,—if the wolves have not swallowed or hunger killed me 
before that time.” , ee 
With these words the dwarf, apparently exhausted, sunk. 
down with a deep and melancholy sigh on the nearest stone, 
threw his bundle on the grass, and stretched out, his bony, 
hand as if to take a last farewell of young Berthold, who 
stood leaning upon his. staff, and. gazing upon the fiddler, 
quite unable to comprehend what ailed him, . sae 
« Master,” began the herdsman, “how drooping! You, 
have left all your gay spirits at home! Although. it isa, 
weary journey for me as well as you, I will, yet endeayour. 
to carry your wallet and fiddle, so I may enjoy your com= 
pany on the road. You must really hear what presses upon, 
my soul,—perhaps I may obtain some relief in speaking it 
out, and you will have some pithy word of comfort for 
me.” eat 
The dwarf accepted the kind offer, and quickly transferred 
his wallet and fiddle to the stout shoulders of the herdsman; 
then taking his crutch, he whistled a merry tune, and trudged 
gaily on by the side of Berthold. stele 
“ It is a long story, this wedding,” begun the herdsman; 
“ but I will be as brief as possible, for it still grieves me.to 
the heart when I think about it, and whoever can understand 
it at all, understands it soon; as for me. my sufferings will 
never beat an end, though I should talk. the. whole, day, 
about it. é, - aretgen 
“In the village there, below: us, old Bernhard has a pretty, 
sweet girl of a daughter, Siegelind; he has-lived for, many 
years, and his wife Gertrude-with him, in a nice little cottage 
Their trade is to make wooden spoons for the herdsmen, by 
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which, and the help of a goat and a couple on alien they 
gain their livelihood. 

“ Last winter, having got some alisa:topeiinn wot eups 
nicely cut, I thought with myself : now, as'my father is get- 
ting old, and sends‘me with the cattle to the mountains in . 
spring, if I only behave’ there as becomes a herdsman, what is" 
there to prevent me coming down in antumn and. mnreyAng 
Siegelind ? 

“Ah, Master Almerich, my words do poor justice to my 
heart ; my feelings always get the. shai She and reason — 
comes limping after ! 

“TI beheld Siegelind, you see, inviting pape tea about,— 
wearing a merry face late and early,—all goodness and dis- 


cretion from top to toe, and pretty too,—overflowing with 


gay spirits and merry songs without. mumber: all this my 
eye, my ear, and my heart drunk in smoothly,—she was 
satisfied, and the old people too,—so :in summer I was; to go 
to the mountains, and at harvest-home to the wedding, and 
in the meantime she gave me this waisteoat to wear on the 
hills inremembrance of her. 

“Old Bernhard went to the forest in spring to hoses the 
finest stems, and to provide us with nice furniture against 
the wedding. 

“So one morning as he was ssoondiag the. mountains 
through those ravines where there are some mavellously 
fine trees, a little man, in an odd sort of dress, hastened to 
meet him, screaming violently, and-beckoning and calling him 
so earnestly that he could not but go with him. _ They soon 


- reached a barn, where he found the ‘stranger’s wife lying 


sick and in extremity. Her he relieved and cured; but for 
me—bride, peace, and happiness were lost from that hour.” 
“Ah, good heavens!” exclaimed Almerich; “you are 
talking bravely, whilst I am almost starving—hop, hop, hop 
—we'are trudging on, and my stomach jis asempty as a bag- 
pipe! Yesterday Sac ha thi this mornenr ee 
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Oh that brave wedding-dance ; the fiddle runs off, 1 Mas- 
ter Almerich is starving here !” A is 

“ Now, now, the deuce, then,” bawled the henieniialh Wis 
have you got in this cursed wallet ?- Here am I toiling 
on with this plagued bag, rubbing the very skin off my shoul- 
ders,—if there is not at least a little ham and cheese and 
fresh bread in it, why should I be smothered -under such a 
bundle of rags !” ¢ bitgeaies 

“Softly, softly, my son,” replied the fiddler, “there are — 
treasures in the wallet, an old barret-cap of Siegefried, and 
an old sword-belt of Dieterich, and a couple of old leathern 
soles of Ylsan, child !—These are no every-day concerns, my 
hearty ! They are all estimable jewels to him who understands _ 
the thing; they are worth a whole mountain of sweet wine, _ 
and seven acres of ger wheat to him who knows 
their value.” Vir’ ae. 
» “Tt may be so,” said the hérdaman, 1 6ély wise 
a few cups of milk in the place of your treasures; but if it 
is so with your stomach, my good master, look you, here is 
a mouthful of goat-milk cheese I meant to serve me for 
the night, but never mind, 1 am little disposed to eat.” “ar 

Berthold now produced his provisions, and Almerich de- 
voured them as greedily as if he meant to swallow the herds- 
man after them by way of dessert. He then wiped his mouth, 
leaped briskly up, was again in good spirits, and stumped away 
before the herdsman as freshly as if nothing had ailed him. All 
this, however, seemed very odd to Berthold, and when he 
again felt the annoyance of the wallet, he drew a sigh so : 
deep that it echoed back from the neighbouring rocks.” a 

“ Lack-a-day!” cried Almerich again, “the poor lad has _ 
lost his bride and his peace of heart; I have been: so-con- 
cerned about him that I could not eata bit!? 

“ That fellow could devour the Stockhorn!”* thought 


» «>? 2 


* The Stockhorn, a well-known rock behind Erlenbach in the 
Siebenthal. 
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Berthold with some indignation. “ ba a pt his 
right senses, I believe !” 

“Tt was really too bad,” began he, resuming in story. 
* The dwarf in the barn returneda profusion of thanks to old 
Bernhard, and said; ‘I am a foreign miner, and have lost 
the road with my good wife; so I have nothing to reward 
you for your kind services, save a little bit of cheese and 
a few draughts of wine,—take that and remember the poor 
fellow who gave you what he could, and will pray that 
Heaven may reward you farther.’ 

“Qld Bernhard accepted the little bottle and piece of 
cheese only to get rid of the importunity of the dwarf who 
would take no refusal. 

Towards noon, he was proceeding to his village 5 the road 
was long, and, feeling fatigued, he lay down in the shade of 
a tree, took out the gift of the dwarf, and began to eat and 
to drink. Meanwhile, who should my evil stars bring in his 
way but young Hildebrand, the most miserly fellow in 
the village! « God bless you, father Bernhard !’—‘ Thank you, 
my son. Thus the conversation proceeded. The niggard 
sees the old man comfortably enjoying his repast; so he sets 
himself down beside him and takes a share. There they eat 
and eat for about an hour,—but the wine never gets less, and 
the cheese is never done, and both behold the miracle till 
their hair stands on end. 

“ All was now over, Master fiddler, and poor Berthold was 
undone ! 

“ Hildebrand chose words which went down with Bern- 
hard as smoothly as honey, and the long and the short of the 
matter was, my dear sweet Siegelind was promised to the rich 
miser, with the marvellous cheese for her dowry. The old 
man was now quite beside himself,—the young man talked 
finely,—they were to outdo the whole village and keep their 
secret to themselves ; I was called a miserable wretch, and — 
the spirit of mischief just hremght me into nse a in time 
to hear the whole sad storys" 

3 M 
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“ Ah, _ heavens? exclaimed Almerich | h neyo 
undone with cold; it is turning a chill rainy d 1 
bones are so naked !—Hew, hew, how the storm blows into 
my very soul! This day willbe the death of me ee 
so before, Take your way, my son, I give ye 
a present,—leave me the wallet here, 1 
out to die upon it.”» 

« The mischief is in it!” grumbled’ Berthold, matters 
are to go on this way, we shall'be a year and a day hence 
still travelling this cursed road! ‘Hark i Ya Key 
an odd fellow! what tenipted you to 
through our rough country, without meat’ or ke or 
a coat, but with a fiddle as large as shih a boy Walla 
as heavy as seven three-stone cheeses! ‘Tis a perfect 
ing of providesiott Why the ‘deuce do ‘you drag 
that ass’s burden of old rubbish, without so much as bing 
venience of a cloak ‘in yotir bundle?) 

“It is all very trie,” sighed ANedtic! «fla ih nts 
customed to be the lame, feeble man you hiow see me. 
years ago I could skip like a leveret over tlre 
now, farewell to friend Almerich, I shall ah ee 
place! "However, it is all one,— or die | 
dying bed is ever a. sd oa Sigh sho 
down and silk!” ti 

“Now really,” replied Berthold, “ you are es w! hg fo 
fiddler! The cold blast never hurts a tough fellow who 
accustomed to run about the mountains,—there, slip ' p into my 
coat, and walk smartly on, for a shower is ing, and 
that rascally wallet is weighing me down to the tad 

“ Patience, child, patience !” said Almerich. «This coats 


quite warm from your shoulders,—I feel very comfortable in 
it,—slowly, gently; your story of the marvellous cheese and 
wine has quite yo me to beg crm cache did the matter 
go on?” G jorag 

“ You rogue and tascal !” thought Berthola to re - 
thus continued his lamentable tale, 
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_ “How did it go on !—Gertrude sang'to the same tune as 
her husband ; Siegelind grew’sad and lost her bloom and 
strength; the old boy urged the matter, and Hildebrand 
too,—Bernhard was anxious to get the rich and. proud son- 
in-law, and was in great fear lest the enchanted wine should 
soon dry up,—the young fellow had money in his eye, and 
wished to turn the bewitched cheese to usury,—thus the 
wedding was determined on, and I was left in sadness upon 
my mountain. I tried to forget it; I thought Siegelind 
could not have borne me in her heart, otherwise she would 
not, even to escape death and martyrdom, have married the 
red-haired Hildebrand. Last night, ‘however, I could find 

neither rest nor sleep upon my straw. I must go and see 
her with my own eyes take that miser for her husband. 
Near the village I will wrap up my head and dye my hands 
and cheeks with berries, so that nobody will know me,—nor 
in the bustle of the wedding, when every thing is turning 
topsy turvy, will a living soul care for poor Berthold. When 
all is over I shall, so it please Heaven, become wise again ; 
or if not, my poor brain will be turned altogether, and that 
will be a blessing too!” OF EW YS yoa Yiriielon baw 
“My good child,” said the dwarf, “you will get over all 
this. I perceive very well that it is a hard journey and a 
bitter wedding too for you; but it is your good luck, my 
child, that you have me for a companion,—I will fiddle till 
your heart leaps again,—your sorrow grieves meas much’ 
as if it were my own.” — (iO 2 WS UAE 
Whilst, talking thus, a few drops of rain fell which proved’ 
the prelude to a heavy shower; and although the travellers’ 
had already gone a considerable way, they were still far from 
the end of their journey, and, push after gush, the rain poured 
upon their heads till the water ran down from their hats as 
from aspout. — . AYIA IHS BAT OF 
Berthold trudged silently on, sighing frequently and hea- 
vily under his burden,—he could have sworn that it in- 
creased a pound’s weight every step, nevertheless it was 
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impossible for his good nature to think of giving it back to 
the poor cripple in such a tempest. The rain soon began to 
trickle through his waistcoat and run in a coldstreamdown 
his back ; he wished himself, the dwarf, -and the wedding, 
all far enough, but stalked sullenly on through the mud as 
if he had been wading through the highest Alpine grass. 

The fiddler limped close behind him, croaking occasionally 
through his rayen throat an old spring-song which’ told of 
sunshine, and singing birds, and pleasure, and love. Attimes 
he drew himself snugly together, and expatiated on the ex- 
cellencies of the herdsman’s coat, which he declared was 
quite waterproof,—and then he would exhort Berthold to 
step leisurely, to pay particular attention to the wallet and 
fiddle, and aboye all not to overheat himself. © 

The herdsman would have lost all patience and courage a 
thousand times over in dragging his hundred-weight of a 
load and playing the fool to the crazy fiddler, if he had not 
been ashamed to throw away the burden which he had yo- 
lunteered to carry, and to forsake the person whose*compa- 
ny he had himself invited. Butin his heart he vowed 
and solemnly never again to lend his coat to a fiddler, nor 
give away his cheese, nor to carry a fiddle and wallet, and 
after all be mocked and laughed at by such an odd quiz of a 
fellow. “If,” thought he at last, “the upshot of all this is 
sctvoa bx the: teningimebial corside mer quichty Toi 
s0,—it remains a bitter wedding!” 

After a few hours of rain, the two podastclqum ronson 
valley, where a swollen and rapid torrent, which had swept 
away every vestige of the little bridge that led to the village, 
with the exception of a single small plank, rushed across 
and was stepping boldly across, when his companion began 
to roar out lustily about the dangers of the path: “ For my 
life and soul I will not move from this spot! Neither cat 
nor rat could pass over there,—I would be a dead man if T 
ventured on that cursed plank! Let them fiddle yonder 
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who can swim,—I wish — aeraier tian ota 
dle fora pillow!” Howl jer Bere 

“Don’t make such a noise abit it? ane Berthold. 

_ “If we have got this far, we will surely get on a little far- 
_ ther,—if I have brought the fiddler this length to the bitter 

_ dance, I will also bring him to the wedding-house,—though 
I am a fool, I am nevertheless a good-natured one.” 

With these words the herdsman took off the fiddle and 
wallet from his back; and supplied their place with the 
dwarf, whom he carried over as easily as a bundle of straw. 
He then returned for the fiddle,-wallet, and crutch, which 

_lay as heavy as so many stones upon his shoulders. - 

“ Well, the best of it now is,” said he, “that we shall soon 
reach the village,—but either my head is turned, or that 
wallet is filled with flesh and ayes <n palate nitieniebie 
body: is stuffed withichaff!”, 5) > 

, “ Nonsense !” replied the fiddler witvabyedigrs ® You 
have behaved» well, child; 3 
n bride yonder should not get yous you have the genuine pa- 
5 tience of the lamb in’ you, yet I perceive you have also 
strength enough, with your heart in the right place, and as 
much wisdom as there is any need of in the country. Come, 
let us paint your cheeks, and put on the old cap you will 
find in my wallet, and the green waistcoat, and get that belt 
about you; to-day you we be the ee paw and — a 
i living creature know you.” > © | 
_ _The fiddler opened his wallet” wit ie ms its woul 
a4 ‘to Berthold, whose face he painted with cranberries, and 
| beard and eyebrows with a bit of coal, and then they aha 
: 
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gaily on towards the village.) 8 
Evening: sran justoGiiny ind Aleka blce‘ont aba 


once from under the clouds,—the birds began to sing cheer- 
fully,—the flowers opened their leaves as if to listen, and 
Berthold felt his clothes sooner dried than if he had been 
sitting close to a large fire. 
In a few minutes our wanderers mingled with: the-merry 
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wedding-guests ; noise and merriment was echoing all around, 
and no one looked sad but Siegelind, who kept her tearful 
eyes fixed upon the ground. ‘The-old fiddler was weleomed 
with shouts of applause; for the rain had prevented the ar- 
rival of the band of fiddlers and pipers who had been invited 
on the occasion, and every body thought it a pieee of mar- 
vellous good-luck for the wedding, that Maree Anat 
‘should have got through. 

“ Now, children !” cxtlehnedithe chides Seeleneuliiee: 
thing to drink, and some cheese and bread,—and do not for- 
pe ie. yontihinite drogen Sigeelh Ae ae 
here to-day.” 

The. questa hastened.ho extbchite sheila Addlesls aman 
and even Gertrude and Bernhard bustled about to serve him. 
Poor Berthold’s heart was bleeding, but he kept eating and 
drinking that he might not be obliged to speak: Meanwhile 
the old fiddler put dry strings on his instrument, and began 
to tune it so stoutly that it thrilled through marrow and bone, 
and quickly drew the attention of all upon the musician, 

Bless me,” whispered Bernhard to Gertrude, “upon.my 
faith it is the very dwarf who gave me the bewitched wine 
and cheese! Be gentle daa, ‘ei nl my aha 
word.” 1. Ayre halal 

All once the adler stracke np/so’-briskly. thatthe sety 
‘house shook with blow upon blow,—he commenced such a 
furious strain that the whole company leaped up from their 
benches and began dancing as if they were mad. “ Heigh, 
heigh !” shouted the people.- “ There isa fiddle!” and every 
one capered and whirled through the wedding-chamber as if 
they danced for a wager. The young péople led out the 
dance, and the old ones hobbled as fast after them as they 
could; and nobody stood idle but Siegelind—who wished 
herself ten thousand miles away from the merriment—and 
ees gazed steadfastly and arly ee 

ov 

In the midst of his fiddling, Master Almerich beckoned to 
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the beautiful bride to step near to him; ¢ There stands alit- 
tle bottle yonder where your bridegroom has been seated, 
and some old cheese with it,—I dare/ say it will not. be the 
worst in the house,—I would taste a little of it,—this. iA: 
ing makes me a_little nice:in the palate.” 

The good-natured bride brought the bottle and cheese, and, 


placed them upon a chair beside him, knowing no reasona- 


ble objection to the old man’s taking as much as he could eat. 
The dwarf quickly laid his fiddle aside, raised. the be- 
witched bottle in his right hand, and) the cheese in his left, 
and exclaimed with a: lond voice: |“ Well, my. good people, 
well, here’s the health of that beautiful bride there and her 
sweetheart; may she live long-and joyfully !” He 
“Long and:joyfully !” resounded through the room, while 
fifty bonnets and hats were tossed up into the air. . 
But horror-struck. and deadly pale did Hildebrand: and. 


But, wo and alas! in one turn of his hand; the glutton. mith, 
his large ox-mouth had swallowed the bewitched draught and - 
marvellous cheese without leaving a morsel! . 

A roar of passion from the red-haired Hildebrand, and a 
gush of tears from Gertrude, now terrified the people; while 
old Bernhard stood like one petrified. Buta cheerful smile 
lightened up the countenance of Siegelind, and, Berthold 
rose boldly from his bench and stood ready to use his fists 
upon Hildohennt if he should dare to touch the fiddler. 

* You rogue ! you beggar !”” at last exclaimed Hildebrand. 
«“ Who told you to give that old fool of a fiddler that gift of 
heaven? You may now toss your house and your bride too 
to the moon; I no longer care.a straw for you or all that 
belongs to you!” 

With words of venom and execration, Hildebrand rushed 
out of the room, while the outraged Bernhard and his crowd 
of guests looked terrified after him. “f am an undone 
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rman!” at last dictaieaail Bernhard. “ My child and we 
all are ruined! The wedding feast and the adornments are 
all unpaid ! Oh cursed, horrid miser! bring me a knife—a 


knife!” of | ocig sai Deo 
“Adee \ sclathied the adler. “ See here is 
the bridegroom just come, who has brought with hima him a whole 
wallet full of gold,—and the bride loves him with all her 
heart,—and the gueste-araall together,—and my fiddle is i 


tune !” Vi sp nawh oat 
Rar aal cinch weds Alunichectgelgl 
bewildered and yet joyful Berthold, and drew his into @ 
cirele; he then wiped the ) 
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a to Sentenied‘the' Wicked Wieteh’ to be: burned 
alive’ Ai arte i oa a " 


stood : ; , ie. 
witch, nor even flogged a pickpocket :'80 the whole country 
had been longing for’ an monoto- 


ny of their existence, and now hands and ‘feét got enlivened, 
_ and for several days all who could wag their tongues talked. 
of nothing but the burning of the Magician, and all who 
, could move their limbs skipped twice a-day round the pile. 
Well, the great day arrived. Long before dawn hundreds 
| of small wagons came pouring into the city from fifty miles 


; gossip. 
i daybreak all was crowd and bustle in the tow ‘and/in leas 


d 


3 I 
than ‘nat att hn dit streets and houses were deserted, ‘andthe 
large field ‘around 'the ‘pile so crowded with spectators, — 
that had one tossed an apple into it, it could not, have 
reached: the ground! ‘Every eye was fixed upon the pile, and 
upon the motions” of the executioner ‘and ‘his assistants; 
whilé froin'tité 6’ time-a’ distant observer heard» aloud 
noise Féseribling thé rushing of the storm through) a pine- 
wget caused’ by ‘the rustling’ of the crowd, which again sunk 
piety us oted? »vie blywos od % atesl 
‘one of! uses a gloomy. whispering: was 
deep gravity er over every face,—and after the 
ee shout arose, “The Magi- 

pau borate ele erage a oft  esiemsos bie + 
believe 'it}+mobody-cotld thinks itipossible, 
the louder for his disbelief, and 
tery he off to: storm) the »prison infor 
was it not quite insufferable thus to: have: their 
pectations decéived/- to have been kept awake the whole 

night for nothing !+to have ‘endured hunger and 

a betavoosth bass one bauer boitook: OEE iets 
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1 the following 
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«The constables well-provided, ned, accord. 
ing'to orders; towards a wood,where it, was thought, the ¢ 
‘minal could most easily jhide himself, ;; Qn the , road. thith 
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sand enemies. The constables stared: se 
_ing-that they could. perceive, the features 


He looked around him and disco “sufalenm 
hie in the air above him ; it-now, 
"speck: inthe heavensybut;he bent his Low.and y,the 
bird’ fell, transfixed by. the arzow;-into, ie all 
_derehgeniaiinonsie leeini namie ma 
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briers. Often they. imploredithe :Masisiensuageaaniae 
and to allow them a, little, respite ;),and.at-Jasty whem their 
strength was, nearly utterly, exhausted, he,.ceaséd to oplay, 
ee dancing, jodw odd barmoriité bea awoetig, 
All by exhausted, they. crept, 
Pa ict eere but one 
fans Bresane emer 
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scold ninety ininlbdndsdirilanesdaeias the tri- 
bunal-was yet assenibled; ‘iid With Toud éémplataty brouglit 
forth fresh accusations “Hgilitist! id! kiave, whd, ‘in'their 
persons, had affronted the whole citi#éna M 


afterwards altered in any wise, © ou dnitstot ‘aio Asrswod 
« Three cowidillors saree i slemaiagF 
array, 'to the ‘pile, with the Constables \preéédedB 
sistants of the executioner) bedring bittning 
lowedl’by allithe people wi Tia femaitied int ‘the town, in 
expectation of the isstie,?Jaidlw yor oF 9ome! OF AeLmO Ny Th w 
When they approached the gate thby heard’ from aft ‘a 
shouting ‘as of tew thousand tipsy people; and soon, ‘oR an. 
vellous’! ‘their own feét began to ‘skip uider them, and skip- 
ping’ they went out at the gate, and saw a number ess'crowd 
of spectators, every instant ‘swelled’'by the ¢rowds which 
streamed towards them all leaping-with the greatest exertion 
around the»pilejz+ boyscee yodd ends bar seenele wole 
Upon the pile stood the Magician—to whose whistle! they! 
dandéd~-beating tithe with his'feet. “All danced who fad 
feet: to! danee,—children, «and “grandinothers,—and » re 
rea Mire rg EN in’ th 
lives beforé,and! old men;! and nuns) 
and fishwomen-albin the Pages orowds) weber ed 
the» Magician‘led them through ‘a qeely’ ana’ 
tharbugh b:wales)_asdde the cllodeod>thein'egiiredh yabbeaieey 
im ajminuetand presently he set then Sree re 


creasodvigour at a Swabian jig ora’ Cosaque'y 
ecutionérianth — —— the pile it. 
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self, aud streams, of perspiration flowed down theirdimbs:at 

every, saut perilleuss oo bogesl ainye te bus .botasndxongl 

The torch-bearers also approached dancingy theiryleadér — 
incessantly, calling out¢itiooxo bus noeing eew aehiogrwe ls 
sore yal eno toee—gointon oft of bas adpir eli abgeeb 
» raed ‘hepahatr day eed ales ee 


és¢ not the rogue take his whistle away !’” t bertein 


any Bt 


“Bravo! Bravo!” shouted the Magician, making a 
pause in his playing—welcome relief to the feet 
dancers—when he saw the van ap ; 
torches intended to light the pile : “Bravo! Bravo! . , 
comes the torch-dance.* Courage! Courage! The tor 
bearers first ; and after them every one of you according to 
his dignity! Only a few hours more of it! But. 19" et 
sing also. ” 

Instantly all the thousands who were dancing around the 
Magician began to sing : sand 


a a 


“a, 


“ Lack-a-day ! Lowa Did not I say: Te 

‘ “+ Let not the rogue take his whistle away!" 
, . ~oinwe 
- “Da Capo! Da Capo!” exclaimed the remorseless Ma- 
gician ; and every body screamed and danced, and danced 
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' * The Torch-dance seems to have had its Spigt! ina ‘oaatien of 
the Greeks—afterwards adopted by the Romans—who had a 
torch carried before the bride, at their weddings, by a 
senting the god Hymen. Constantine introduced the Torch-dance 
at his own court, when he transferred his residence from Rome to 
Byzantium. It was consequently known in the 14th century as 
a court and ceremonious dance. Tn later times it became a part 
of the merriments with which emperors and kings celebrated their 
weddings ; and when tournaments had ceased, the To ch- 
yet remained as a memorial of ancient times. The ‘Torch-dance 
was solemnly danced at Berlin on the recent occasion of an illus 
trious marriage. > rem sheyeat 
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Water of) Hallwyl; an old heroic! damily, 
origin to Rome, having been devoted by his candies 
service of the Church): lind :received:a thoroughly monastic’ 


education, But all -+his elder brothers having peri par 

Walter bate tho bly bir of weal afl 
) the: possessor of its-anéient ‘castles 10 io oviisimero1gor teal galt 
. The: edstle--of: Hallwyl in hin ohne ae 
| '-The limpid ‘Aur tléws') 


margimyo zid s9boy idyior divoy od? tad? ootvrs8 eid “18h 
Within a circle of -several: leagues» aroundytherey was’ 
. scarcely a village iniwhich: Walter’ did mot possess vaséald/on!\' 
a bondsmen ; he.was lord-superior of many churches; and>his): 
; granaries were every year filled withithe 
Z extensive districts; )11/ raid emtoa =ot bovil fywileH pasar 


churches and chapels in such profusion, that not only hinfianst 
mense Teventies; butieven his finbst estates Were a is 
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this purpose, and in the’ purchase of masses. In vain did his 
more prudent wife urge him to give his son an’ education 
suitable to the rank of his parents, to preserve his castles and 


villages from ruin, and not to lavish his whole fortune on the 


church: Walter would be guided only by his own weak 
mind, and plegséd himself with} thé ayprobationt of thie crafty 


priests. 
Meanwhile young Walter, under the care of his mother, 


grew up into_ baa onss his sixteenth 
year. In vain Pacem rei the yaeite cuheasoured to 
repress the chivalrous spirit of the boy ; his catia mo- 
ther knew how to stimulate and cherish it. | . 


titudeétwhith digtinguistied himjocame in-person to Hallwyl, 
and requested ithe old mébleman’s)permission for his som«to’ 
enter his service, that the youth might under his owmieye. 
improve ‘himself inthe: praetice/ of-arms.i Fortunately the fée- 
ble Walter and-his monkish assoviates durst «not resistothe 
application of:so powerful @ chiefjand ithe wishes! of theano+ 
ther were at:length fulfilledy bollit isey yieve orow solmnaer. 
Young Hallwyl lived for some time under-the-dye ofthe 
rince; dndsoon became: a: gallantiifranle-hearted soldier 
¢honlphralokinbidhoutisbmeoniiehianecelxoiaghbbbe ediisapeths. 
osity in his:chanacterss boterdoles aid Yo viqmexe odt esstitn 


cade ial ajentlbigieipe a is: 

d father felt {his decliningostre: ts 
pas attendanee, that after a shortinterval, lie ealledia poor 
young orphanitelative, Glementine:\of; di 


| yo viao jon tadt roster door at eleqeda: bun asidorte’ 


_ At this period, the, young duke; 


ee THE RING OF HALLWYL 
solemnly viasiaiaaan the bli Wheater sachallibei Bthbe 
house to accompany him into Italy, for the recovery offethe 
Crowns which had been worn of ‘old by his glorious“forefs- 
thers. Many nobles of Argau, and among the restp'young 
Walter, who ot on cae Lightly deed, ia ho lapebilor 
the’ puitpiost assisting the 5 | 
at House of Hohenstaufen in the struggle for his heredita- 
Mi cruises aid litt tiaw os mid hovieeb tud ¢dtuo7 
BF a | 
of Palenzia, and Walter escaped a similar )fatevonkyoby 
the valour and friendship of a young’ fellow-counttyziian, 
Egbert of Malinen,) who hid) : 


Wher the tiro’ ‘home, after a painful jour- 
ney, they found the old lord of Hallwyl as tisuabsitrrounded 
by monks; and the unexpected: arrivaluof ‘his:sonjawho-bad 
been reported dead, seemed to be)ecordially: weleomedrby 
no one in the ! who openly mani- 
Sedted Rier pleastire! «1 co olde od ddyiot »santet bamemn 

In the anxiety occasioned by’ the'first rumour of thertotal 
) ee 


overthrow of ; old Hallwyl 

lemn vow, that if ‘his ‘sow escapéd'the: 

should visit the Holy Seplereat Jers and ther 
the expressiéns of his gratitude and devotion! »» Walter:thus 


sani mriaire 'The wold: vacaney 
ge ena ae 
; iti’ His intercourse with his bosont-friewd, seem- 
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Sr ‘oft naoms bine seotA to eoldon von y audi! 

The, old knight, / a aaaaae 
nanalitny dndiineittainepviedtel son’s, demand, on PEP 
text—not: altogethen -groundlessrof;. the, dady’s extreme 


youth; but desired him to wait till oe return from the Ho- 


peitsoknodslpideatiei vad sovloeen ile pet what ‘h 
_ Walter reluctantly.obeyeds mo soc grieved he was 
at parting with the mistress.of his heart, as;wellas with, his 


ving tovfill.the place, of a father to his 
younger brother and, sister,;could ,mot accompany hi 
now lbatened his depmeture nord hat might retaen 
the sooner. vane we 


Oni the day: 


gave to:his s 


much he) might bhappento be changed by 

time and fortune, might be able on his ene prove. bis 

peree.sor Sry ha Soo the ring, |) ) 
v2 depart unt And 


whose’ protection: his; lovely, bride—and 
then rode quickly off with his squires, Egbert, who had pro- 
mised with a sigh to; bevthe, faithful, friend of, the fain Cle- 
menting; now: took, Jeave sof. rs ier, and 
rode bacle with an FAR BRERE 
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cn mesic écouslone bors, thaitiont ot they 


ee 
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batledbyn forest ofa oaks: which had grown over the — 
ruins of Windonissayand whereamay still be:traced many re- 
Licsiofiangient:grandeamandiart: This:forest'stretched to'the 
confluence of theAar and /tlieReussjand)onwards to the 
letinsidiaiaid 
; it adit 3m, 
_// But however-grand thesurroundihg:eduntry appeared, the 
castle of the knight was a small plaitpbuilding: ‘For, accord- 


THE RING OF HALLWYL 
sz ‘ce? 7 
younger friend’s education, and was esteemed the most gal- 
lant and prudent knight in Argau.” By his mediation, the 
quarrels of the other knights ey ae 
was generally chosen umpire when any differences arose 
“Every week he ‘spent a his youth- 


amongst th 

ful i ‘and ‘all the — castle, even the 

chil sao feed the presence of'the noble. 
| Bele oie Ali 16 colon A if) 'o: gal 10 sts 1 bbneem the, 


to the ancient 

eae ame or andl vee ~ om alle 

pr samemoaiane aj indeed delat 

ings of his distant friend it vcd Hallwyl He 

immediately hastened the whole household 
of the eistle shedding riences roy 
‘One of the squires whom ‘the'6ld lord had i 


thir monic lity eo taatidhenpeaeoahen up into the fall 
bloom of womanly beauty ; and his long-slumbering love vio- 
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lently excited by her sight now seemed to him excusable, as 
it might; really «te rae thaby Walter, iad: aneg; igi 
Palestine. ).:jh» VitnieHy ater ofa eae, at, we 

a tit his conceal 


his breast, and with thoughts singularly perplexed 
journey -back.to Molinen,.,...A. few, weeks aan 
from, his reverence the Abbot. of , 


Keppel. 
the sudden death of the old knight of Hallwyl, ey tied 


thathe had and helmet.* 
Themis ee ee nit) invited 


i in st tA LO 
if, against all, probability, young Walter should haar 
alive, and should. prove, his;claims. by the of ) 
pete pear nN iin . 
nae ampdandereeies of 1 Indy 
eee Ws 
Spiaual ROMR RANT: 


tershivs ‘in pee ‘of eTohiste- ditt 4p 


ftom nen ee ree 
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soltmimbes qosb Hit ndieksse sill fo hes Beir Scie 

© It wasiam ancient German eastom to srnasomcntiinane 
met along with a maleate. last of his name and family.” 
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the disposal of Cheniietiney te to her alone, he maintained, be- 
longed the right to decide her own fate; the knight of Hall- 
wyl, her distant kinsman, had no power whatever'to deter- 
mine such a point.))y00 4 (ios. qanon ode Jad bes oma pee 


under the protection of Egbert 

of the’ noblest knights of the ~sshenaninacndatiaaaaal 
the cunning: and powerful Abbet, accompanied them)with 
theiromenss vod. ;moitibaos bie ays nwo! tied olheat 

_ Rudolph of Habsbarg, destined by:fate the following year 
to become emperor of Germany and the founder of a:power 
ful line of. 
burgy _ Informed by: one of ‘his knights of the events which 
had taken place at Hallwyl, he sent his page, Petermann| of 
Mulinen, Egbert’s brother, with an invitation to the return- 
ing train to spend the night at Lenzburg. They willingly 
accepted the unexpected courtesy, and followed the page te 
the castle where the count received. them in the great hall. 
He kindly greeted the young lady, and presented her in a 
friendly manner to his wife, the virtuous Gertrude, say- 
ing: “ Heaven has not created a maiden like you for the 
convent, but to bless some gallant knight.” He then wel- 
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comed all the wellknown warriors: im: his. own, hearty. way 

with many a jest >.andowiliileyhe 

around his: tables the countess! treated: Clementine with, so 

much kindness, that she completely ga 

fidenee,y «I povoy odd Jed? aistoinor asleroant asd bb. parsing a 
Clementine ispoke to her quite unreservedly of hen uncer 

tain} situation, »and begged: she:would antercede, with: her 

husband, for the restitution: of a small inheritance at: Win- 


confess. to:-herselfio ic oxi) oli w-bolism aid yiacl 19RLUOY,- a 
- Egbert had sent.a squire to) his castle’ to inform his sister 
of yes PRU PE OHS Peatig ret ee 


Saienapiuiaaiatithe rote orl} 10 ne pene ai ie 
«Both the young Jadies hadigrown up alone, and:without a 
friend of their own age and condition; they were accord- 
ingly thesoonerand more easily united bythe new feeling 
of the warmest friendship ;: im a:short time they:became in- 
separable, cand: shared ‘between them lile'sisters, the manage- 
mentof:ithe ‘household, ‘and the ieducation) of 1 
Ghildremy1930F 230g eid. 4002 ond (ellaHJs,on5.4 29101 he” 
aro ont, od 20nstivet 1s dion, wodiosd 2diedgcl aoa is 
¢ quilliw. yodT, ¢cyudsaok dee askgionvedt haog2.o3 aiea) 2 
uh oygsq sud beyroliet bus:,,.yestusoo helosgzenss ods batyes sy 
_ ofl jeoryg oft of mo dinkerioons too, off omy, align. 
» 48 tod Detaseetq bas, vhs! game voals, he Jayty sie 
so hut, euosstaiy odd: obey, tisk, 0s MAIL Gite Ho 
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veer .vietios off ao shal viovil oft olithve dtintiope 
vseonlstidevon? yisaibro aedt etdnr 
imid troqe bed teded dointw yeb “muti ont saOre 


confidant ofhisssoul, andthe intoestidhsidtpekei di wlidthat 
concerned | the knight | :petired balm:-inte.: his:iwounded 
hearts (+ tA .bavorg od? of ecolotil moflett soxrf-bast: sao modw 


ly melancholy;onever “failed to retin home with elated 


=_> 
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spirits, while the lively Bertha, on the aun ——- a 
more than ordinary thoughtfulness. = 

Orne husedendi ey enaanes nite ab apeliiaiind 
with his‘friénd the Prachses, iewas returning slowlyvin the 
light of the:setting/suiiifrom”Brunégp to his castles tavnied 
according ‘to thuntsman’s«-fashiohyonlyiwithy a! swordoand 
IAN IS SEI NY a 


Riglicebiplttenjale@s nidvinekpesdnd wile stefalllspnedy follow- 
ed: by» his! squire yitowards the oplaéé ‘trone dwhich sthe:\noise 
proceededsadou! odt ‘10h Antifeuodt bas bs ees! boraeg 

i fall:ar- 


sword, yowrnflian; you 
are now. Within» my! bounds: andupen my property; arid ‘he 
who ‘has right onhis'side shall have justice here??++“ Well,” 
replied the unknown figare riding up to him;;“you are the 
knight! 


aimi through the bars ‘of his:antagonist’s vizor, who fell dead 
knight:attended. by: his ‘squire: flew ‘to:' the. :assistante .of' the 
two. strangers, ‘and»a! desperate fight recommenced.» (The 
want,of armour, however, onthe :part-of the néw-comers, 
and the.wounds which these to whose support’ they arrived 
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had eo would haye giver the advantage to 
the more numerous party ,had.net. Eghert’shantsmenconie up 
to the. assistance, of their (master, (whileothe houndswhich 


they let looses. frigh 
INGe: .qis boqqaerw ew od sioidw ot ohtasenedd) 


here hi is:the kniglitof Hlallyryphi 4 
exclaimed Mulinen, throwing himself dowmat hisiside;iand 


unloosing his shattered helmet.“ My-deliverer; my Egbert!” 
replied Hallwyl grasping with @ ‘bleeding hand’ thatcof his’ 
friends.isi: oii + bo2s100.i gost-odd 0 1800 «job: 5 hen eal 


onl Tbeideiianeind 
denen eRe 


proach of a severely wennded:fidends “The 
quired Bertha—“No; it is Walter who has been found 
again,” said Egbert. At these words Clementine would 
bass eniaeistiocevanndahgh ase Duties te arm a 
syeatd =" Ps Veta ot 
wiiten nin den-coduthdambaieathaaaseaieanial 
od Weltenawhe.Jay.in addeepesseocen: He was conveyed into 
a room, and laid upon.a»eouch, where Egbert committed 
him to the care of his sister, whose skill in the healing art; 
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throwing aside the mantle in which he was wrapped up, and 
revealing a deep wound,'said with a smile: Now; my dear 
Bertha, itis my tarmto experierice the virtaes ofs your far- 
famed art,” and) Bertha with) tears «glistening dmcherveyes 


dressed:also the wound of:her:beloved: brothery iq) 0! 


_ The ladies alternately watched itheinvalids throughout the 
whole night, and the following ‘morning when! Bertharemovy- 
ed the dressing fromoW 
prt sextet one Sera eR na 
only wemarked for 
sorte noe aera 


he was: followed; by Arnold ‘of >Reinach»and|: Hartmann: of 
Wessenberg, two neighbouring knights, the friends of; Wal- 
ter, who had learned) withyhim atithe court-of-Habsburg the — 
noble science.ofiarms. sin oc cody enobinat betiselaner > 
as “S evatoorTi sd ibasit bebasow Yloweqeer: a to dosyn 
nacot mead: wisd ode asthe Ws abot oA edtwll beri 
bisow snitasmeleebtow saelt tAw dredgil- bisa. “yale 
prarintenit ors manele anenentane ot es sin de 
: ta ¥ oth) 
; ohatword edt shielinaeteanaals i hosters 11008 iacpend oil a 
mat beysyaos aaworl “mtOO ME: qoob & ni ingel adn nasa ve ps 
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ey 


ventures, He told how he had come! with: Ulrich-of Erlach 


their arrival, was not,.u » For, they were, received 
with the most, dis honours, and led into the state- 
room of the Abbey where, they found the, whole, Chapter, as- 


to receive themy (14 Kant odwotw bihoretall 
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to hint all his hereditary estates, b 
«fil soba aero toa hr ew Sh 


 thend:#:' de yothh-e! bax fe skh dS eo Bub: if Decade artis 


 Phe-two younger’ knights ‘were quite charmed with the 
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explain the» purport of their message: “ These two gallant 


knights,” said he, “descended from: the most noble and dis- 


has returned from the Holy Sepulchr to ‘his ative’ ‘country, 


_but now lies at‘ Mulinen having! been severely wounded by 


assassins<ito!beat’“hig! knightly ‘greeting to the reverend 
Abbot of Kappel, and solemnly’andformilly to démand from 
him the restitution’ of those estates of which the: Chareh has 
obtained possession in’ the belief of his deat? | 
The Abit loll io-tae tap at cilaW Bed iovaoibed be- 
yondall measure to learn that 'the sonof the great benefac- 
tor of his pious house was, it’ spite of the gerieral belief to 
the contrary, yet‘alive; ‘and that althougli he had heard that 
the stranger who had just arrived at Mulinen' bore but small 
resemblance to the Sviguiieanaliadcnation-aiaier 
soon as hé could prove h pro 
tion of the other half of 


noble conduct of the"Abbot, but’ the 'Truchses ‘was not a 
little astonished to hear him’ talk in’ so ‘wnexpected a tone. 
‘He drew the ring’ from his’ Hosni; ‘and’ the “Abbot ordered 


the other half to’be brought'up from ‘the Treasury. 


One’ of thé holy brethren quickly produced the pane 


sealed up with'thé seal of old Walter; the Abbot placed it 
in the hands of one'of the younger knights desiring him to 


break the seal; it was ¢ the half-ring taken out and 
tried with the other, but lo! the two halves had not the 
least resemblance, and in no” “corresponded to each 


lence; the Truchses threw a contemptuous piercing look 
upon the Abbot who stood before. him with piously folded 
hands and downcast eyes, though hardly able to suppress a 
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tendance of the ' 
seated himself, according to ancient.custom, under @ verlera- 
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hait ‘beewitevognised.ati his! return. 
Finally he exhorted thevjudges not tovallow: thenisélves: to 
be ‘iniposeduponb 


virtues: of! the old 
his galldht'son}dmd-expressed tthat the moble 


one > . ‘» . : 
to play the part he haddoue. 
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The parties sida ‘and the ‘votes: being eol- 
before ‘the ‘court,:-when 


fair combat upon life or death. He then ordained the:par- 
ties to appear before him three weeks and three days hence, 
at the same place, then and there before judges of the com- 
bat, the complainer in his own person, and the defendant by 
a knightly proxy of equal-birth-with his adversary, to main- 
tain the truth of their respective asseverations. = 
Walter in the consciousness of his courage:and a just :cause, 
thanked the judge for the sentence he had just pronounced, 


gencrous feelings and gallantry, Marquard of Russegg, aime 
ASPET 5 PEC of Kappel, indignant: atyithe 


neainiowengertionget paar de ant 


ese Foe & = 
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Cipsiolsenuniiionsgoite/Appigianloshatipntening AANaiaaian 
to appear in the lists on the day appointed, within, three 
hours‘after:sunrisass)) igus maint) eavbeiw! dw elieiat 
‘The court: now ‘separated, and Walter with his friends rode. 
baedsite Muliaiem uit) sido idoseli to otif fon dsdntesemad) 
16H aveiy ootdt bar adloow soit anh Srdiod: teu qi) 49 hes 
rao ony }) espbap steed sxedd bis inedt push bie oda 
of texbeo bods bo8 wwrttqurvenid oiraislgaoo yi Jat 
iio ot ,yisetT9vhe aid Serbo teres 0 FROG zh) thst JOP 
scrote veres onitoegasy tiadt tod tiud oct ay 
ine) dene bn eustioo end 19 zesnatoipeses vds!nirs tle H 
omer om taj hed 44 dsnctove okt cotegbuyiods basket 
Buntvopestted ‘the approaching combat soon spread: over the, 
whole surrounding country. The names of the Lords of Hall- 


nd alkwho had any connection. 
witty ticlhume of aad went to Mulinen to make. offer 
of accompanying Walter to.the place of combat. The knight 
of Erlach, his brother-inarms in Palestine, left his castle at 
the lake of Bierme, to stand by his’ friend in the lists ;-and 
the hall of Mulinen was daily crowded with guests; which % 
obliged Bertha to exert all her housewifery to:treat themin 
a suitable manner) !i¢) :sbucr od nt odspgrbelninmitos sgbuy: 
At’ last the appointed day arrived; and: Walter with his: se- 
ociilian Erlach and Mulinen, anda numerous train\of barons,’ © : 
knights, and servants, rode! up'to the lists before Aarha. His oad 
train, however, wasmuch surpassed both innumbers:and bril- “ 
Hiance by that of Russegg.:) The: Abbot :did ; not) appear, 7 
churchmen not being permitted to be present at theso ordeals. | 
Only a single priest attended im his. 
yon the:dying, Joqys2 to forwapsesbrol: blo: ans fo sarong 
Thealtaponrof nstniry ae thdisbunte 
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made an vis insoemsary ‘preparations pers 


the scutcheon of Hallwyl; and at the opposite extremity, 

at the entrance’ of ‘the lists, the ‘shields, ofi the; combétants 

were seen elevated upon RRR 

played a golden unicorn,—that of Hallwyl bore ne device but 

the simple motto of suum curque. « nor? svey bas Abytnat 
A flourish of ‘trumpets having announced the arrival of the 

hour of combat, the judge and the twelve witnesses chosen 


from among the 1e most ancient and noble knights of the district, . 


the circle of the lists. Then the heralds fr 
combat, and commanded the spectators to preserve orderjand 
peace on pain of death. | . The lances, shields, and. war-herses 
were then brought to the knights, who./mounted) their 
steeds and rode apart from each. other, till the sum shone 
freely enn ee 
for combat. « or derweeds adv9 gotarsT93ite yu ay 
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watisins/x9 stizoqgo ont te-bna: tfywilsH to: aosdotudaveds. 

~The monks; howéver;-had gotithe start of him; and-on his 
arrival he found all the buildings! empty and,pillaged; butan 
vold servant: of othe; house ‘gladliy_received:; Walter .and, ysthe 

knights, and gave them a.supper and) lodging for \the night 
im his-rustic habitations « Both the friends lent-their assis- 
‘tance in getting théeshousehdldcputiinte order;\and then: re- 
turned home,--Walter promising to:appear soon, at Mulinen 


_ to take home his btide-andinivitetthes both-to:the wedding. 


hiny silently pressingihischands/1 bas bywlish — .olovis. oad 


‘freedom. With feelings ef dlgancblonpden: iekeadoneas 

‘to the moment when! the happy Walter wad to tean Clémen- 
> tine forsever: frony his :presence. » 

were too ‘virtuous; ‘and’ his sentitiients too chivalrous to, l- 


hia ‘under-other circumstances. 
‘deictninedah biti Veith encinstubdiaid deladtichadaine 
‘ediveid’ the love! of Clementine for her brother; new exhorted 


P 3 


— Oe 


reoeaartaw thought! of afflicting her ‘betrothed: lover: by!a)) 
refusal Of his suit. ove Tod) olow soneTias oft te 9et-ontldaed 
vit 18 madt ebived yitaslie yaittie tredgel Dae) pire w-bibesa 
shen & seoqrotar oF variwtto twodtiw domed sdttodaermsiiie 
| nottseravaes edt nt tiow 

onived tts 1911/6 a teen i9/) beveled yi. 
-eom of kars9e ti” ; ocnet 90102 Tot somslia ot tof noqa Howey 
“ye ehasii wo diiw reqool olsttl 2 atemdedt yore 


Arrer'a few weeks’ Walter arrived mised 
Mulinen ; yet; however little he had been accustomed to-ob- 
serve men, he was nevertheless struck by the melancholy so~ 
lemnity with which he was welcomed. /Herémarked Egbert’s 
unwonted absence ‘of mind, and I 


, ? ot arwob: bolion uditoms to east ba 
“Tale walk for some tine 
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side of the Truchses ; at lastthebrokesilence by i é. que oi 


“ What, id6:you believe, iontnatyhebghee enatain, 


“my situation?) But without:waitingan auswer, he began, 
_ to converse:omianother topic; After some time they:neturned, i 
tothe castle, and found'thewo young ladies seated under the.,, 


high lime-tree at the entrance with their eyes fixed.upon their. 
needle-work, and Egbert sitting silently beside them at the 
other end of the bench, without offering to interpose a single 


-word in the conversation. 


“My beloved Clementine,”-began Walter, after lestviniy 
gazed upon her in silence for some time ; “it seems to me as 
if you would like to remain a little Lengce aie our ‘asia at 


; Sa ?” 


/bighlnioudd daly dusfesod Wehiueudtove dnsitenideti 
aad beam of joy and hope! animated her. eyes now dimmed 
with tears: |: sen old yd a: und azolsititover enw oil ji ee 


‘which chtassething?féxiyou:lius eisthrrtemtembreaspen 2;,.Why 


should you not joyfully:stay: with oar Egbert who so, dearly 
loves you Ms uirioly iat minlsor betiisg al Hae oy: atta 


_ Egbert started up at'these words; covering his countenance 


with both his handswhilé he exclaimed violently 2 “‘Truchses, 


in the namie‘of heaven’ whatihave you done ??5j-»:. da8lbfF ‘a 
"© Clementine,” » dontinued Walter‘ what’ would. you, 
think if I were to renounce the part of a:bridegroom, and use, 


my authority,'as' your lawful: guardian; in placing your hand, 


in that!of ourBighert®?noqu you oF bertotaord$ eenilset sili 


| «Butowho was able:toxpaint the'suiptiseythe 


astonishment, 
_ the: joy whichofilled’alb present; when with these wonds.the 


| getierous! Walter:took Clementine’s hax anti placed it in 


that of his friend! cEgbert throw himself:inté-Walter’s arms, 
and tears of emotion rolled down the ‘manly cheeks; iof,-the 


‘Prachses, (Clementine in mute xapture saw only. hen-Hgbert. 


¥ 
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amis Fst skinned alvens semanas Shen laste 
surprise and. happiness, ; Beem Toi HE 
hhis friends,. again, sur 


tte life and hastened, oi, , OF AR, RO 
count,of Habsburg, who, was. then. engaged, in poy 
| en eee es of the, en 
pire, which,raised him to the imperial, 1 7 Lah 5, 1} “ 
Beloved by theirfriends, esteemed byth 


ROT? Sy Se 
ful to Divine providence, the young m , s ale li 
happily in their small castle ; and their domestic comfort was 
soon heightened by the news that, at the intercession of the 
empress, the bailiff of Kyburg had examined and ascertained 
the justice of Clementine’s claims, and put her in possession 
at al NNR RIT inp 
justly withheld from her. » da 

The noble Truchses now lived more at Mulinen than in his 
Egbert and his gentle consort; but the knight now pretty far 
advanced in manhood, would not for a time confess it to 
himself that the lively Bertha formed his principal bond of 
attachment to Mulinen. Bertha had already read his heart, 
and bestowed her’s upon the noble-minded man, who had 
long ago got rid of his ill-tempered wife ; and she conferred 
on him by her cheerful mind, clear understanding, and un- 
failing good temper, a seehdaiiatic kagitioetin 
missed in his first. marriage. 

Walter of Hallwyl, tired at last of his wandering’ Tifé, re 
turned covered with glory and honourable scars to his noble 
estates, of which the revenues had meanwhile been doubled 
by the skilful management of the friends te whom he had 
intrusted them. He married successively two ladies of the 
noble houses of Hunenberg and Suniswald, and became the 
ir ie eGR UEP UN ere  eorgans 

An unbroken friendship reigned among the three friends 
deamaghons their lives, which were long enough extended for 
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through the surrounding country, singing the pieces he had 
P common at Sor Wel Hiss wits Wal 


and earn a few sous. 


- pons sith Sabet te Goby ibe: WL Hodwherare began.to 


look green and the bells of ‘the Alps to resound, he went 
_ merrily up the mountain with his bugle and guitar, and did 


not descend again till the snows of winter drove him home. 


He would now stretch himself on the flowery sward, under 
the shade of the (ticle his ny sae on the 


ae mre esi item 


, fa E part pated : sht bags baouha 
; __ his song the shepheras ‘anes canhag arisverae 
[ “ar ber iney dom apie hi 


3 always rendered the. bagh ae e mute 2 
regarded them, with Hittle. at “ithe 
boo pide tn ne Ra bgs 
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While seated in''d ee 
before his departure, h well-known hear 


beloved rame.’3 200 ob 0 
Te remcuedenre es Kis! brothee!h yeasty 
return to’ lead ‘the’ flotk” 1s tn grednliael e 
mountain. | meine ert Aire bom daequainted W 


at coqu bibod- ap ole oy 


ot an age 


they gave the guitar to Felix: avd 4610ear wile) w 
‘gid his brdther,: oi 7 vcilod tase © crsiltord oye 31 at 


€ and leaned méurnfally' on the breastof 
“ Ah Felix}? éxelaimed ies!“ whois more 

(FY Never gain will: the shepherdesses it 
ens arses tea en rear ore her 
nap omaa ie ene ey" | 
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enemy, and fall,in the bloom of my youth at OAD 
the courage. to ki my float! BS bla 4) chat 
“Oh do not lament thus!” ine tear icy | 
heart, Iwill, go-Z.will, redeem, you. from: the duty of war. 
Point le Jougars Ages not belong to; TaNncer We never paid 
contribution, pR  atease Dat our. valley,ever, bore arms. 
‘You shall be and return, home to-morrow.” 
2ilDeironcthiaks end exclaimed, Claude lu 
Soom asit w ! Ab, itris impossible may, dear 
‘Felix! in do,mat gol, The rathless, hiet Will, seize on 
you also as he did upon me. Oh, do not gol. Let, me, go 
Prin sin sn atae Jam.dead gall, my name aloud, some- 
henmignaigtentoet indmmeniaeeeone te 


‘80 dear as, you.,,For; my, heart.never heat Seman 
friendship for you filled, it all sinee first my, lips. were able to 
pronounce your mame’? ) firy xilo% oF taliirg ol} ov eo Yor? 

“ Let me go, brother,” said Felix, while the,tear trembled 
sn hin epan tL fennotstarg oni dno shake my 
courage; Iwill VOPR hoscinr-vnol sit bovis 41 
vorblerwent to the chief sof Dheyihav bare 

_alsoldier, said Felix firml ¥ to-him,;, he, ig. not 


ingize the country, ofthe youth yafriendly intercourse — 
eee teem ; 

(lial 

eT 


“though the Pays de Vasil digputed it 
ax ned om b atregeponede ‘att 
and mati i homber ; it “neceiry , 
in Kae i a 
oi jant “poke hehe tet 


P) ’ . . 2 wit fi 3 4 
N France that “the vib , 18 ipliée oe eul ae. bass, de yb 


ie apres the chief’ ivieXOrable! ln: — 


my entreaties do not move you, take me in his place; Thave 
strength, and know not fear. Let him return to his forefa- 
ther’s cot. Ionly request that his freedom be 
him without mentioning its condition ; for his faithful heart 
could not bear the thought of seeing me exposed in his place 
danger, the greatness of which he estimates by his own 
ear ricere deprive me of the 
rete hc ere bo vivss, 10 
ipa ¥ “Felix: wrote some 
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how Lwillshout--howrl will. sing,at, your, ¢ 
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ovat T pool eit of ont olet oy svonr tom ob eathaditrrs’ Yin 
-storol aid OF mie’ sett 19.0 ARSE GOR OKT bas \tursine 
of bosnivonne ad moboatt etd: tail teanpey ‘Unio Ft09°e"5 it? 
itsod lnteiet eid to¥; conibrer at tiidotinem trroiftiv firfif 
ooslg ait af bozoqz9 ont onte92 to fifonoilt off Yndd tor Bind 
irvvo eid yd eotamites on doidvw to duster ait totneb oF 
vino 9dt to sea svinqeb blow om Az0t ovol arf bas ordtilyst 


Cravpe arrived towards,.noon, of ithe, following. day... He 


a euseeaintnada at 2a) a. 


if.T retund not to-morrow exenings,perhaps 7OW 
“see me for a mon Lamesa bs 
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a honsevof-death; Annette’s father kad takew lume thelittle 
flock; high grass waved drouind the threshold, ivy (grew tp 
over thé windows; andthe ctéeping Pate dr shrtibe Beat 
wild and rugged. Often would Ananise RE . 
deserted dwelling) for! her father repréved! her “wlién’ ‘she 
wept before’ ‘himny-the: déor wreaked with A ghostly H0ide 
upon ‘its hinges) and’her'steps' echoed ‘Uréarily through! the 
deserted abode'y she would thet dull iw’ ithe! depth of her” 
grief sometimes ‘upon Felix dd onietittids tpott dé; for" 
her heart was equally rievéd fur both; and wiih tae aaaeHE 
watch tidked inthe wood) orn ingeet Hew agaitist' the wits 
dow; sho started! ab if those whon sh! dled were about to 
appear. Terror would then suddenly seize upon her, and’ 
she would fly’ hastily tack! to her! fathers hut'ti bathe her 
couch with tears ithe? lonely rom?) 0% {Ls sod. bobagoy 
“One 'evening the’ modir shed her pale livht through*the | 
branches of the beech iaid bimelttees of the the 66f 
ohana hut a hes ‘abidve' the | 


of the fruittrees' by whieh it was sutrounded 
it. it front afar lan elahitholyfdendase ayia her bosom ! 
“ Oli how’ delightfal” ‘thought "she; Wwouldit be'to'dwell’ 
there!!”” ‘She stopped and gazed atthe lovely 'seene'in deep” 
reflection,-she hesitated to Yotiearer lest the sweet delitsion 
of her dreams might be'dissipated's ee 
slowly-and with gentle! steps}as if afraid ‘to dest he'spell 
which ‘dtttadted2 “hers+sdddenly” wha ° starts “back, he 
breathing’ is suspendedshei eyes ‘are fixed tipon’one point,” 
roger dehoenlced) codianiicaigmtingattany! 
other 
towards heavens Clande ”exélaimed she servi 
a second''time 'she uttered Wid ian, With glad Witkpiie™she?” 
lay? Within his arms laid folded to his breasts!) 0101 140 borloo! 
‘The first moments of surprise over)’ they wit! down! under’ 


the bed¢éh-tres, candi hnette) besotght! | 
of. the’ resalt! of! his! geetercemenelens 0 NH) 
Annetieyherbegan, ‘how hass ighhe-for the’ 
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long days that, l-have, borne 
heart; at, your sigh. k mow, the 
freely bi boote I hoe .baid be iret ,s 

“LT went to seek Felix and to,f . 


that fate from whieh his ond have, : rescue me 
by the isaerificing jof himself. Behedusts eee 
where Ilast parted. oe ae 


from him, he was : 
recep we ened mt: 
the road, and could, nowhere, obtainany amormation. OF 
pasiage,of tops .looked op either side inthe villages and 
towns |without finding a trace of, him §).— ip = 
wrt Rta Seg init 


aa 
See doe 


his kindness to.me,that:be bad d peo ad 
ht it. mo longer nepessary; " 700 3 2 

renee teen a] jim,., The 

Germans were atthe Khine, they said, and wh ees 7 

to bear arms was hastening thither to drive then 4 

winner atl Poi ponent 

to follow my brothers) 


ilo ain rn ing of ep a 


: alae 2 e piss < ‘te me 
ia a et I ns, a 
Estruck/ the ehords jini harmony,te.a plaintive, 7d 
+14 Close’ abdveime a window opened, and a, be pat al | 


| 
| 
: 
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bent Out of it and! cast af ook upon 'mey/atid- when I 
looked ‘up ‘astottishell ‘at Hér the’ itivited mato: enter the 
house. She seemed so good er kind, and I stood in sieh 
need Of thé oe P-But whet E wasabout to 
enter Her Yooh,’ a’ fééling’ of anitiety ‘came “over ‘me'at the 
sigtit “of bb tndan sacha and riches, and [remained stand 
ing dn the threshold }'shé However approached toméct mess 
oO “Annétte, The 4yeiil) WERHE EHO and 1éind led ya tagandie 

uit atid “nity ‘horie; and what had 


ay "seta n friends’ 
kare to the ro her “everything about: Fe. 


shilba We y rw Hf cher‘! beautiful eyes 
eal ae dieni“an alsaesiheantieo dipsdidite; 
' — ne meer mer heey Shera Orpen aie 


regan ean 
yearn sin Stith tHe'plabe: mentioned in 
oe is pap 1s then give the Hote to thé officer of the guard, and 
you “aftehwatds be Girectedwhat' next to dows” But you, 
Tal ood fridhd,” Said SHE t62mMe; ¢ dort Forget tor come 
back, Fg ehiea” eth Yas ap Hemdiabelaeerots person whose 
er terest you have | GXOHEBNY isd! otai tiow I and 


ie uae nou he poe 
san y ee neuen 


at icone ni ae fig iix-it for’ Annette besides’ 
‘a ste ellen er amon An 


siikich steléd iirwrcomadr: ofthe réomt Mat a 
ter ? asked L—* Farewelli!’ said hey fully 
repress his feelings, ‘and give mty love to Annette.’ 1) oyoxh 
0 He was about to! rush through the passage, wherejall-was 


Sell i ete a a es es ee a Ee se 
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to return home and to let me go on-whom the:lot shad fal- 
len. Four men now entered with an inferior officer : ‘What 
means this noise? called the sabalterm;itwhy do youcdelay, 
citizen, to do your duty ? Who is that man?’+-I wished: to 
speakP wished to entreaty but‘he roughly commanded me 
to be'silent) ‘It is my brother? said Felix;|< his!tenderness, 
for nie has drawn him into’ too lively expressions of grief 5 
excuse him,' I am ready tofollow you. He tore himself 
away from me and went! out;=-T-rushed: after him, \but, ne 
drove me back’ . 919dt sbide 03 189d bluos 


ed,—the drums’rolled;+troop. after troop-filed aivay ‘hefore 
me, saw mysélf beckoned upon-from oneof the lines, but 
the eee rH ey NTR HO NE of: a dove, 


versatidn- but! Pind ‘longérfoundshim, he was in: the ad- 
varicéd buat, and Soot the thiinder of theartillery announced 
the approach of the enemy: ‘My'souland heart trembled at 
the sight of the: direful combat, :and like a timid, deer I 
wished to flee'away, but-Icould notleave my brother. | Our 
atmy gained the victory, and-with!shouts of triumph they 
drove the Germans before them: “Alas! Annette; eo 
T first’ knew! what: feelings 'victory éxcites in our hearts, and 
how the bloody thirst of revenge kindles within us|, For I 
aldo'shotited/ when I saw: those flying who had: steod.as, ene- 
mies éppésite thy Felix; and for the: first, time in, my, life 1 
longed to have asword im that!hand which had hitherto, only 
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dhe ecru toast) die Cudaieaagecioannae 
is he dead ?” 

The sorrowing brothet could only convey: the Aruban 
ply by a silent motion. Grief sealed his lips; he hid his 
eyes in both his hands and sobbed aloud, whilst Annette la- 
mented at his side the fate of her beloved in 
accents. — sleet Casale Sens eievngply to sper are 
listen to him. Ele Seid toe that; exnoriiny be ies 


wr es 


of ‘the: Arboise, his brother had fought li a | 
sis Sete peiepane Hit peatynt ntuaetadinre tery of 
where a dragoon et 


cesta gaa -vattont sie ab ill wi abba 


| 


nthe theme ten ineetenh eaeemanne 
mht 08 oad ot bes be ata eke 4 Yb aiy. 
EE OR i Ne Rall SRT oH cd HE als 
SREY GOR TE RG Ad TH M4 Ga HRS ais Sit He hadi 
A Bike the Bags OA RITES PRA ORAL A Gihadts 
te aD a le ih od Aaiatt 
Nux ; 


Soenentan r Toe seas 


she pire to forget bith but her ya rat 
ten wn hence picianlinionadquth sali Ati in- 
expressible 


eben ee Seno tem 


by de of his ete ‘When therefore the 
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father again adverted’ to the ‘proposed’ union, he»abruptly. 
broke off the conversation by declaring that’ her did not yet 
feel himself sufficiently’ « ed to give his thoughts «to 
such a matter, aiid Was! not ‘even quite certain whether ‘he 
would remiain at honie or again go abroad) oor! yluobbue 

He delayed his departure, however, in the hope:of haying 


whom ‘he “@otila Joves Amuettey and: nocother:image than: 
Annette’s, filled‘his thoughts,she! alone could supply what 
he longed fot, and yet he felt! uw invincible reluctance te 
sedklit?| bodose1 aioe eid godw tod aebsald mot song T 
On LA « é retii dwh A she beheld . ~ . 
insilence,ahe " ; soe ml but 


the idea he’ had’ at'first: entertained, and. the inhabitants, of 
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guitar, according ee y Solace his wound. 
ed heart now received was, . he no bu 
broke im full splendour through the hash Heaey, oe ees 
and shed a beautiful light over the, en vlaude 
suddenly became inaoneor alive to the extent of hi 
fortune,' and) sting toa sioblnseebh inp hon pao 
song. At this momenta sound of grief fell upon his ear; he 
listened in silence, and distinctly, heard-a sobbing of inl 
him, as in' deep grief ; lie nose,—-looked around 
Annette’ leaning against) a, tree, her; countenance hidden in — 
both'her hands,—chifm she saw not nor heard, but gaye herself _ 
up'to ‘the passionate-expression, of thatigrief which she had 
so|long silently:cherished/in her bosoms oo )).1/ 9:1 hrsilyoy 
» She had been Wisiting:a’friendy-and the, path by which 

was)returning home led her past/the cottage of Clande;, for 
that ‘reason''she shad. hitherto preferred. a. srossnaaae 
Fétite but; 'as chance woul dhaye it, she, had)o 

Ln Op ersa- 


ordinay: preéiution ini the! course of am 
tiow which shevshad held with her friend. ‘She was;yet,twen- 
ty paces from Claude’s hut, when his song reached her,ear,— 
ahé'patiséd im joyful surpriseylong-had.it heen since, she last 
heavdthe harmony of that voice which now reminded her of 
Happier days;—she eduld motfly,her breast. grew, more and 
nidre oppressed,her heart beat) more yiolently,—her, eyes 
Were blinded with the rising’ tears,—she yapproached. nearer 
With falteringsteps-and hid herself behind the large trunk of 
nif aged ‘elm 4 ‘the’ name of Felix, accompanied by,a melan- 
‘choly totie from the'strings, reached her ear,+it overpowered 
Her Loshe 'ghrieked out» the: name>which echoed, in , her 
heave _OMnerreptdin iniexpressible grief,’ The gentle melodious 
‘mini Of her ‘ame first awoke-her ifrom this trange ;. she 
looked up,—the youth whom: she loved, from whom. she had 
‘fled, "stbot™ before ier+his eyes ‘beaming, with, tenderness 
sheet his pee Arne sha pa 
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which tide timid ha had so long scarcely ventured to pro- 
<tpasieaes mi boows ode ,obsel > beateme, 
de ae 4 Li A Hg Bee 


wee eeeratonet stm mr 
“Tada, 3 rn Tewho fled? PS 


‘turn! yout eyes'so quickly-andangnily 

ene Pameaiaied ‘alton Lspent:sleepless 

because T Could hot! hel plovike yout eodenw 

Th em eo ean “mioré:inconeeivablesdid 

it ki nine they vould havereméinedsoldng 
so nie to'dtie” other Tl moc ly ital by 
the excess lof éhjoymetit ti “the xedovery: oftheir longalost 
friendship, ‘did’ bea rap plea those» delicate 
feelings hich had hithérto Kept them apart from eachother. 
Hand in hand they now walked to Annette’s hut; her father 
was at home,—he was surprised when he saw them both enter 
together in such a friendly and cheerful manner. To guess 
the cause, however, was~not difficult ; “ Now that is right, 
children |” he called to them; “ Dead is dead ; your brother, 
Claude, was an honest man ; that you should marry the bride 
he left behind him, he would himself approve, if the dead 
pd ayri ‘sped. Well then;'my blessing, is;with-you!” 
ne ee Yow sls eS pn i heiesdaloe ae 


1199 witod yliuitsari9 boxnoruroy, 


rx i cos nataeerinenaa 
rt ee 
ed Stood for some’ time’ in» timid/alatm,. but 


iG 


eel i oe = ee ee ee ee ee 


snvodinee, "1S Anmette?. snid 


‘were still SrunceLibbeywamichupane wife... ‘Rod 


‘has takemhim away, and/Idare to love youand willloye you 
as my brother would,liave, dane sand: se di DEem: WO, 40 say 
heart.” $@ sae | 


fis She sane enraptnrd ins ams aller doubts rer di 


ofta iad strife tenad ot beitlew wor yout Bia tt pe 
latina tod mad? wae off nadw boven: yuse enw ed—, omrod te PRY 
Jesu OT “aonnse Iftresdo bits yihaort # i6ie ni “raifteuN 

tifort ar tsdt wot * il 1979 Woll Sete sil: 
vodtord iwoy ; besb et heed” parodt ot Holled out ero rT 
obiid oft yriscr blioila Woy tedd? nenn'testtod na baer SBHEL ) 

hkob ont Wt svorgges Woenitd Bisa off intd baited Hera! 
“Sprrvé/icame,—the imountaing; drew their, green) mantle 
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as on an angel’ ai tenelectrileei alia. not speak, but sweet words 
seemed to be hoverimg around, her lips,:as butterflies:disport 
upon the flowers,; and; her brightening leoks»speke -what 
filled -her soul, |; Lostiny-sweeti musings, she: would now 
stand at Claude’s, side! before [the :hut: inowhieh- they, were 
soon to dwell together; and when Claude asked his.lovely. 
bride why she stood: thus;mute} and lost»in» thought,» she 
would gently,and) -smilingly, whispérto: hin, “How happy 
shall; wei bath:beshere!” 9301 ted} oviojor eu dod. i hevopt¢! 
One day, she stood thus; with Claude io! hisigardenjounder 
an apple-tree whose blossoms were just beginning toredden. 
The sound ofa man’s steps, and the clatteriiig of a:sabre; sud-. 
denly fell upon their ears;—they looked up,—ai French officer 
stood before them,—his left arm was hung in a slingya deep. 
scar was traced upon his.sun+burned countenance); silently 
and melancholy, but-with:a friendly .expressiony of counte- 
nance, he looked upon them ; | Claudé dropt Annette’s hand, 
while he shuddered at the sight of that uniformwhiechhad 
wrought him so much sorrow); he looked astonishediat) the 
unknown ;\“ Who are you? inquired he, after some moments 
of mute, examination.-+{ A friend’) was ‘the answer; givenvim’ 
a manly but gentle,tone, ‘Lhe seales-seemed to fall fromethe 
eyes of Claude; and with:an exclamation of ‘surprise arid dex 
light, and calling aloud the beloved name, he fell into «the- 
arms of his, hrothers «: bs eeanq 1 vewod spisdo ed T -bauory 
But, Annette stood, there, trembling’; ‘she! couldochave: 
wished to, have,.sunls into: the earth whereon she'stood; so. 
that) she, might have :thug hid) -her shame. b To \Felix:ishe 


sbior waited forthe moment when the:twoibrothérs shou 

awake from thein intoxication of joy to the consciousness:of. 

the unfortunate :eireumstances, in, which: they: .wére, ow. 

placediiig i2si se bnk—pyisvo0e1 to. sqod suodtin oun gaol « 
Felix was the first to recover himself; he 


upon the trembling:maiden :;.And.you,. my Annette!!!” jex- 
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claimed he; taking her -hand. LUShe bursthte! in 
the:wiine>il tears,‘and 


inthe fits momen ts:ofi liikajoy tod chantoueleoaee oie | 


grew pale, and his looks fulliof sorrow met thdswof Auinette ; 
both: were’ silentyand remained owith/théir eyes fixed on the 
guound,2i:!: boxes, obuslD aodv bus. ;19dt9903 lowb.ot cows 
»(Relix:considered:thém» fot'sonte tine witha ‘keen and 
earnest looki: “My! friends,” said: heat last) “why so great- 
ly moved? Let us rejoice that fate lias eticecmore! brought 
us together inthe! lovely: peacd of this valley: »\My heart re- 
vives again, after so many seenesiof*grief<oso/many thireat- 
ened dangers, 'o Ohrcome bothoof: you'to amy: arin!!!" Never 
Moniy life did 'L-expprienée so; sdlemn and yet so joyful an 
epotiontuile s ai vaud asw oris dtol sid—nodt siwied boo? 
(These gentle>words healmedothe:ahxiouy feelitigs ‘of the 
leverso. It) was e++their! formérsndble-mindedoFelix Both 
fell:into ‘his arnis,'gnd allisilently renb’wed) together the bond 
Sadctedilovesviins isdi to idvie ods ts bovebbude od olidy 
»S Comes Lowillctell-you whatihas befallen me?” skid’ Relix; 
Theynsat: under a/ tree) anduhei related :to: thet ‘his adven- 
tures») Ln: that scombat whieh 'Claiide: hads witnessed) the 
corpsiim which) Felix -was;/had bécn imtheearly part of the 
fight dispersed by the exiemy’s cavalry.’ A heavy blow witha 
sabre across his forehead had throw him senseless''to. the 
ground. The charge however passed rapidly onwards) and 
herecovered from the stunning: effects ofthe blow té-surren- 
der to ariother body-of the advancing enemy; a‘humane officer 
of whom directed him:to be:conveyed fromthe field of battle, 
He was then fersonié timedeftin'a villageim the hands ofthe 
enemy ;\but/after.some days the village :was'sunprised by the: 
Rrench, whoidelivered> hintand shisseomrades! After his: 
wounds avere healed; he again joined his' corps fought gal- 
lantly,++became an officer;-was lamed in the left armjlay | 
a long time without hope of recovery,—and at last obtained 
i isSi at invalid) 19y0091 of Jeti edt esw zilod 
“Uniable:any longer to ufight: for freedom” "continued 
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Felix, _—- rs sn PB 
what was, 
rap eresen a ee 
a ) of hotseqqe ef ow Pe 


changed they eacl silently felt that every sacr 

parts vas dine ¢0,haim, jbut; neither, of them, Spot <i 
egies io whi 

entered the hut eh his: brother, a1St ow it 46h nasi 


Sys woY ° enon eved Iltw 7 obiid on toy 975 fr 1: :aTUO Y. 
a hestent tdoit bos oy wor fliw T yom tot bodld pots “parte 
- a 


Sift io enoitemsloxe dtTor mog OF borates finoy oft” 
BAIN thos shutters .22zonmbnst yin atord ‘birg a5bfnve 
shiek) ™ ~ Inoa eid “betssitath “gant yan a70l Ba 

mid ot benoterl pat ol eaived 19 : : 

said hieednaty a0 witha 


to guess the secret of that i 
prompted Clende thus bet A Sa oe LA 
Pr Hle turned with.« amile towards Me Hy ' 
struggling 


evidently with some rising 
‘earth mae thf yet he; could 
re era re tna cy jas 
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like a wedding, Claude ! Whom have'jot# then’ chosen, ’bro- 
ther, bite: think’ e peaceably here 
together wo) 1005 ‘the Uisge llede dud eid? bee ; «LOE bao spay 

‘to Claude: rtd ate that dia 
aePrinr a Made icton’ hd how mattérs’stood’; his guilt:sud- 


denly appeared to pre Area na ‘algetlie om abhi 
brother ahd wépt aloud. In vain Wid Felix strive’ to comfort 


et 


him : « Pardoid mé,” at last exelainiied Olaude 5 und’be not 

angry with! Annette Hid nie !° Her father dlone is'guilty ; he 
persuaded us both ; jal 'as'We believed ‘you'to’ bey dead, we 
thought not that we were aéting Wrotig: But Annette is still 


yours; I have yet no bride,—I will have none. You have 
shed paler blood for me; I will now go and fight instead of 
you.” 

The youth continued to pour forth exclamations of the 
wildest grief; brotherly tenderness, gratitude, and the most 
pero love ye turns distracted metnaa soe tii 


+? 


her sirens ae 
ificed imc mite huitiToast6-aA ih giving up my claim 
to Anwétté: “Faté his’ titighit'"mer many! things: which do 
10 : lappintess oF ‘this‘dwelling; I, can 
-Wotinds, “but Iam: no longer 
hers Annetteis yours inthis 
pment T bless tinion less: will be 
or is oga we urtine edt neoirg 03, said rot glyofit'> 
“No, Felix!” exclaimed Chiude} “néverto! I ‘willoserve 
rai ‘shall ‘by mt adoamette my imistress ; 


ere tai 


ws if at ilo selfs sete pipes os a. 
fr e 0 tisbt t Pept lj 
so thay us heart. “Anette ‘shall be yours, 


“eS song yh ‘shall add to. the-charnissof those 
yurs ich SaiGhel a pbdleeaamnammmanieae : 
ine scendéd ' ipon the two brothers while: thus ear- 

nestly and’ heroically contending with’each other. Felix re- 
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tired to rest, and Claude hastened to Annette’s hut, and told 
her all that lay upon his heart;—that Felix had resolved to 
renounce her, and how much more he deserved herthan him- 
self. All this he told*her with an eloquence which inflamed 
the mind of ‘the’ maiden; and ‘persuated: her-at last*to'give 
him a solemn promise to‘ become the wife of his brother, and 
to forget wislwhich had been founded on the conjec- 
ture’ of his deinsg soate gaol bat 15h ot botenit Tritse 
entered ‘the hut not to awake his sleeping brother; he:him- 
self ‘cotild: not find repose,—joy and grief ‘kept him awake ; 
already the morning shone into’ the room—Felix! did:not 
move;’ Claude ‘rose ‘gently to arrange) the household; she 
looked to where his brother lay, but saw nobody ; ‘he ribbed 
his ¢yes and stepped nearer towards the bed—Felix haddisap- 
Se aaa ran ‘through the court and garden,searched 
the stables,’ but all i in '‘vain—Felix was mowhere to be found. 

He went to aneighbour,—to another, athird;nowherecould 
he gain’ any ‘intelligence of “him «Breathless: he -reached 
ca ee ee aeamaaaeenieiacuni ee 
him there ! he was grieved: to 

chink that Felix had boon there before him, for generosity 


he, that my ‘brother should ‘himself ‘obtain Annette; ‘hes en- 
tered, Anuette stood atia table occupied: with some’ house- 
hold ‘work, her eyes ihflaaiodwitlowecping: Claude, anxious 


shad ‘not beenctheres'y Sauods20n es Jlot ovo! to WWE 
~oUPhie yheart ‘of the faithfal Claude was ‘broken ; to! have be- 
come—as seemed to him—the evil demon of him whom he 
loved more than his own self,—to have deprived him of free- 
dom, and health, and;now,to, have deprived, him. of his ‘be- 
loved:bride,—to have even -drivem him away from: 

home—all this fell heavily upon his heart’; in vain Annette 
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on the sérrew which tore Gde:toisvenilasints Annette’sfather 
came in; ‘he «shook his head; :‘butie had, long,ago been. 
taught that his:view of the ease was, of no, avails. §yiey ony 
Days, weeks, months passed,-—Pelix did not return. More: 
grieved every day; Claude -went,to| Annette’s hut, every hope. 
of being united to her had long since perished; but his tender 
heart could not deny: himselfthe comfort of seeing her, and 
reading in her: eyes that» she was, consumed, by. the, same. 
grief which preyed ‘upon’ himself... | With the,falling, leaves.of 
autumn his aixiety inoreased:;s) his, flocks returned from. the 
Alps~-the melody of their bells,-the harmony. 
delighted ‘his ioponsiniytdtmemroponiarenii funeral 


irebodings: she conjured her peste eer Rar 
friends oe. i crit osetsd oto emod bad xileth ole land 
With much dittioultyslue-discorenedishia ttaecesiandiat 7 
found him ina chalets waiting, his, death in, cold, i 
With great: trouble he succeeded in, persuading th 
follow him ; they reached, his! hut imitheswilighteeOh shat 
a sight-for the unfortunate | Annette:! | With difficulty, she re- 
pressed a shriek of terror ; she approached him with soothing 
words; Claude, aigtished and:distracted in all his heart; by the 
power of love, felt, as frost-bound plants do; under, the. first 
return of the sunbeams,—he felt himself revived: only:to: be- 
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come again conscious of his wounds; he turned away from. 
her, beckoned her to leave him, and sat down in silence, It. 
grew darker and darker, and more and more insupportable 
became the silence! Annette lighted the lamp to dispel the 
dismal gloom; the faint light glimmered through the silent. 
room where these three sat with their heads bent to the 
ground, lost in the gloom of their inmost minds. 
The baying of the faithful watch-dog suddenly rose amid. 
the stillness of the night ; the father started at the sound, and 
Annette sprung up; the baying of the dog became louder, 
but suddenly sunk into a joyful whining, while the voice of a. 
man was heard calling his name, at the sound of which. 
Annette was startled ; it fell like a voice from the grave on 
Claude’s torpid soul; the name of Felix already half-whis- 
pered died away on Annette’s lips ; Claude looked with fran- 
tic earnestness on the opening door,—in the pale glimmer of 
the lamp entered a monk, with his head concealed beneath 
his hood. temabeciae 
“TI come late,” asiit haregqeidelons he behieneenel 
his hood, Claude and Annette were in his arms pronouncing 
the beloved name incessantly, as if in recompense of what 
they had each suffered in not having dared to pronounce 
that name for so long a time. It was Felix,—Felix, for whom 
they had so ardently longed,—whose loss had reduced them 
to despair, and who was now restored to themagain. 
“But why this disguise ?” they at last inquired of him; he 
turned his brightening eyes alternately upon them and to- 


_ “The dress I wear,” he answered, “is no disguise ; it be- 
longs to me,—I am a minorite at Freyburg. Fate has trans- 
formed me from a labourer to a knight ; and, according to an- 
cient custom, I have doffed my knightly garments to die in 
the raiment of a monk. Perhaps’”—here he paused for a 
little while striving in vain to hide from the lovers his dark- 
ening looks and the feelings which for a moment darted over 
his countenance—“ Perhaps I might have done so later, 
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when the growing calmness of life’s stream had: ) 
reminded me of death; but, my dear’ “btothér,\T could. not. 
deny my heart the joy, and yours the comfort,. that my. 
brotherly hand should tie the bond of love between you and 
Annette; for this purpose am I here, and now step both of. 
you—not before your brother, but before the priest.”. 

They obeyed the solemn gaecsanens wane RESOCa — 
varied emotion. . 

“Claude Lamont,” said: Felix weit sipernitinl eslitainity, 
flowing more from his feeling of the action than from that of 
his sacred office, “ Wilt thou have this Annette wae to 
be thy wedded wife ?” 

“ Annette Vaudray, wilt thou Live this Claude liiaoiat, 
to be thy wedded husband ?” 

When the surprised lovers had in a melancholy and low 
voice responded in the affirmative, he pronounced a blessing 
on their union. Having finished, the two lovers sunk in mute 
emotion into: his arms, and he himself remained _ Rete 
while silent. — 

“ The blessing of the prient;? he spoke at last, ayou lea 
received ; take now the blessing also of your brother. I will 
not compare it with the first, but I gave it you earlier than 
the other. Farewell !’ 

In vain they ardently besought him to remain, reminding 
him of the dark and dangerous night: “Should I know 
fear,” said he, “in the service of a heavenly master, who 
never knew fear when the swords of the enemy were gleam- 
ing around me? My spirit remains with you, and you will 
feel its presence.” 

Thus he tore himself away, vanishing like a snieit into the 
gloom out of which he had come; the new-married couple 
stood there, gazing upon the spot where he had disappeared, 
distracted between grief and love; at last they raised their 
eyes filled with tears—their neks met,—their hearts glowed 
under the fraternal benediction,—Claude drew the weeping 
Annette gently to his heart,—the astonished father congratu- 
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lated ue: on what had happened,—and silent and melan- 
choly, yet filled eam Ree oe 
to Claude’s hut. 

In the course jof ytime ; they. love Watiory 
again purer and purer. Felix some months to. 
gladden his noble heart with the sight of that happiness for 
which he had sacrificed so much; like,the visits of a tutelary 
angel his were always received ; for a time he came fre-_ 
quently ; by and bye his visits became fewer and far between ; 
—at last he returned no more. After waiting long in fruit- 
less expectation, Claude went to inquire for him at the con-_ 
vent—he was in his grave. 1 sive Cid 
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SHEPHERD Jacob’s greatest pleasure was his bagpipes. Al- 
most before the morning dawned he was puffing upon them, 
and he puffed away at night when all other honest people 
were in bed. Though this afforded much pleasure to Jacob, 
it was not so well-relished by his neighbours, = 
In a cavern of the mountain upon which Jacob generally 
took his seat lived a dwarf, who, at the christenings and wed- 
dings of the surrounding country, made himself very useful by 
lending the people knives and pewter plates. Wherever he 
found a good reception, the dwarf proved very friendly, and 
was well liked by all. Now to this dwarf, the eternal puffing 
that went on above his head became very tiresome ; he there- 
fore one day took his way up the mountain, and with much 
politeness requested the shepherd to give up his music for a 
little; but Jacob, casting’ a contemptuous look on the dimi- 
nutive figure before him, insolently answered : “ What right 
have you to command me? And what does it signify to me 
though your head should ache again when I blow my pipes ?” 
And from that time Jacob blew niet more: ew at his 


bagpipes than ever. 


The dwarf resolved on revenge ; but concealed his binge 
under the mask of friendship, and strove to win by degrees 
the confidence of the shepherd. He soon succeeded in this; 
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for he had wit enough to praise the eilalte ietiay of his 
pipes, and gradually wrought himself into his full confidence, 
entertaining him with a thousand merry stories, for the sake 
of listening to which the shepherd would sometimes forget 
his darling pipes for half a day. At last the dwarf invited the 
shepherd to a party at which he promised him a great'deal'of 
pleasure. “Knight Fegesack, who lives in yonder castle,” 
said he, “ celebrates his wedding to-morrow }’ he once set ‘his 
dogs after me to hound me from his court when carrying 
some plates to his servants to help at a christening, “All 
those great people who look with such contempt upon us 
and our acorns, will be gathered together yonder; we: will 
go thither if you choose, and give them a little sauce to their 
mirth, Here, Jacob, is an invisible cap ; if youputit on'your 
head, nobody will be able to see’ you, though you see évery 
thing that is going on'around you. Try its virtues at home, 
and leave the rest to me; only clean out that bag you have 
got there, for; unless I'am sadly deceived, you will soon have 
occasion ‘to fill it with something better”? 
Jacob took the wonderful cap from the dwarf, and made 
an ‘attempt to‘try its virtue even before he reached the hut. 
Well, the sheep came running against him, and not.even his 
own children could find him out, when he called. them by 
name with the cap on his head. He now gave hiingelf aie 
plicitly up to the dwarf’s directions. ay a 
The day afterwards, Jacob and the dwarf set out with their 
caps on their heads, and two empty wallets under their arms, 
to the castle of the knight. During the bridal. 
they placed themselves upon the large round table, around 
which the bridegroom and bride and the principal guests 
were to sit. The dwarf then instructed the nites shepherd 
in the part he was to perform. 
In the course of an hour the whole company entered the 
room in pairs, and all took the places which were pointed 


out to them according to their several dignities, little inne 
ing the presence of any other guests. 
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And now the frolic began. Th Eumnblnidareet pulled out 
the pins which fastened: the myrtle, garland, ’s 


head, and Jacob pushed a large ait out,of, the; hand; of 
butler which splashed the ver the guests ; meanwhile 
the bridal wreath fell from the | evi. fhe dsbornehh paren 
which might well wrinkle the brows of: the old Jadies, and 
set the younger ones a:whispering, ....) ),(.),,) » sien og 
A pause ensued, in-which the guests, who waited the e filling 
of the bumpers to resume the conversation, set, their, j Jaws 
briskly. in motion. Bin qld of Binerise aid oi aotsl¢ emoe 
_ Baty good:seinte defend nel, what was, the suzprise of the 
while; company, when, on the appearance of ,.the .second 
course, scarcely had they got a morsel.on their; forks, and 
raised it to their-mouths, ere, it,was snatched away bythe 
dwarf or by Jacob, who. crammed, it; with: much layghter, ing 
to their invisible wallets. 1 wee wider 
and wider,—their faces lengthened. more and mores--a si- 
lence like that of midnight in. aicemetery, xeigned. through- 
out the whole room,—knives, mouths, jaws,,were laid at rest, 
while each gaped in blankiastonishment, upon his neighbour. 
Flagon after. flagon,, cap. after, CUPs POW disa from 
the table, and still the thief remained inyisible!.,, Well, might 
the hair of the guests now begin to,riseon.ei seNenywhere 
all was silent, as death,—mot a sound: was, heard but the chat- 


tering of teeth. nolooub etiewb od? of qu yistioil 
How they might: best nakindbeinmeapabckiapumteind 


room, or hide themselves under the;table, was, now,ithe, ques- 
tion with the horror-stricken guests.., Mest,of them, were 
about to adopt the latter alternative, when, the dwarf haying 
suddenly snatched the cap, from the head. of) his companion, 
all, at once, the; culprit, )steod, revealed,.to their astonished 
sight, sitting upon his heels, with each, arm,supported, by a 
well-filled welletecios slodw edt wod os to szusoo edt al 
The death-like, silence now, gaye, place tothe most, ontra- 

uproar 5, and, every; was again ip, mo- 
rim while J ob, with bie hun banging down ke broken 
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reed, was dragged away, amid a thousand curses, towards a 
dark noisome dungeon, there to starve beside his emptied wal- 
lets. 

They are just about,to lower, the jtinfortunate; shepherd 
into this loathsome place, and all around stand the guests 
mocking and jeering the trembling rustic,—when lo! the in- 
visible dwarf approaches his half-dead companion, claps the 
cap again on his head, and in the twinkling of an eye the 
prisoner disappears. 

The spectators stood there | as if changed into as many 
stones, with faces as long as a yard, for the full space of an 
hour, without bethinking themselves either of eating or drink- 
ing, or the merriment of the wedding. And there they might 
have been standing to this hour, had not the dwarf, compas- 
sionating their blank amazement, taken off his cap and re- 
vealed himself for a. minute’s)space in his.true form, “ Now, 
Sir Knight,” said he, do) not) hound, me, again. with, your 
dogs out of your, castle-yard ;,and, you, Jacob, 1. hope 798 
will in future put your bagpipes ,alittle. while aside, when I 
politely aslo that favour, of youd?) (95/0 te hissed siheb aby 
_ The-guests now tambled over,one another, 
utio6 ithe honsolwhene thoi mysterious, dwarf had, appeared, 
in the sgn mice mnreneanie of vilevonash iomiganll at 
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Wibs around thé motutitaiis lof the Harz, ahd imthe fonest 
of Thuringia, vides! the! Hakelaberg, on Wild “Himtsinan 
but chief he lights inthe ake, from hich he tales 


Often is bb ilerd at midnighbwhén amid dhestiowkingy torm, 
or by thé light ‘of ‘the snioom in 'w! troubled sky;»:heohiints 
with his dogs, the shadows of ‘the! game! which he killed: in 
his lifetime. Generally he sets‘ out’ from) the» Dummburg, 
and crosses over the Hakel to the now deserted “Wee of 
Ammendorf. 
Only a few Sunday-children* hie: ever Scabies a aight 
of the Wild Huntsman. Sometimes they. meet him as a so- 
; litary huntsman with a dog; sometimes he appears to them 
ina chariot drawn by four horses, and. accompanied. by six 
hounds. But all men can hear the Hakelnberg when he rides 
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* It is a popular German superstition, that people born on a 
Sunday possess a peculiar faculty of seeing ghosts or supernatural 
appearances. These gifted people are called Sunday-children. 
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abroad, tes fearful rushing through the air, — the oarse 

barking of the dogs,—the splashing of the horses as if 

were plunging port pe a marsh and, the holla of | 


ter. His companion and bugle-player, the’ H ose 
distinctly seen by the ungi ob psceey are 


T ratte 


Three travellers were once ‘seated i in the neighbourhood 
of the Dummburg. It was deep in the night, and t the m mo 
gleamed out by fits through the clouds as they. ie 
other over the face of the heavens, every thing : around w 
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hushed in silence, when suddenly a rushing noise fill 
air above ‘their heads, and raising their eyes, they be 


large owl flitting past them. “Aha!” called out one 0 ne 


; 44 


wanderers, “ there goes the Tootosel. Hakelnberg is is. 

distant |” —“ Let us fly,” cried the second wanderer, “ | 

the monster overtakes us !”—*“We cannot fly,” said the 
third. “We have nothing to dread if we do not irritate him. 
Only stretch yourselves silently and closely down upon the 
ground when he passes over us; but beware of speaking 
to Hakelnberg, or you will meet: the shepherd’s fate.” 
The three travellers lay down on their faces beneath 
the bushes; immediately a rushing noise as of a , 
of hounds came bursting through the air, while 
time to time, they heard the Wild Huntsman’s holla, 
Two of the travellers pressed themselves closely to the 
ground ; but the third could not resist the impulse of his 
curiosity, and peeping out above the bushes, he saw the sha- 
dow of a huntsman with his dogs rapidly traversing the air 
above him. _ 

All was again silent ; the wanderers rose slowly and tim- 
idly, and thought to get a sight of Hakelnberg, but he: had 
vanished and did not again appear to them. 

“Who is the Tootosel?” inquired the second wanderer 
after along pause. 

“In a distant. convent in Thuringia,’ answered the first, 
“there once lived a nun called Ursula, who even in her life- 
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time had not a little annoyed the sisterhood 

shrill voice, and, on that sccgut had been nnn few. 
ursel.* But the vexation she created by means of her dis- 
cordant notes while in'the body, was tremendously increased 
after her death: for regularly as the convent-bell tolled ele- 
ven o'clock in the evening, she used to project her head 
through a hole in the steeple, and scream out to-whit ! to-whit! 
in most doleful accents, and every morning at four o’clock, 
she joined without invitation the song of the choir. For - 
some days the nuns endured all this with beating hearts and 
trembling knees; but at last one morning, one of the nuns, 
with a low and faltering voice, whispered to her neighbour : 

« Ah, that is surely our departed friend, Ursula!’ ‘Instantly 
the chant was suspended, and the nuns rushed out of the 
church screaming aloud :._‘ Ah, bet Toot-ursel, the Toot-ur- 


sel!’ and no threats of penan r r punis erice nt could prevail 
upon the holy sisters to enter: ¢ agetihos 
ursel was banished. ‘The “es ir te od ex- 


orcist of those times, ‘from proper a re oh the 
Danube, and he, by fasting an prayers, rs, succeeded in ba- 


nishing the Toot-ursel, in the form of ‘yt ow ui into the di 
tant Dummburg. Here she found Hakelnberg, ‘the Wild 
Huntsman, and took as much pleasure i in his hunting holla, 
as he did in her tooting ; ; and so they now goa about hunting 
together in the air,—he glad of the company ¢ of another of his 
species, and she greatly pleased at being no longer shut up 
within the walls of a convent. Such is the story of the 
Tootosel. But what happened to the shepherd who spoke 
to Hakelnberg ?” 

“Listen to the story,” said the third ‘wanderer. SA 
shepherd once heard the Wild Huntsman passing above his 
fold, and hounded his dogs after him, exclaiming : * Good 
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rN Anglice, * The tooting Ursula.’ 
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Wirn shuddering fear the wanderer approaches the ruins of 
the Dummburg ;* horror seizes him if he should chance to 
be overtaken by night in the adjacent district ; for when he. 
enters the grounds of the castle, after sunset, he hears, deep. 
beneath his feet, mournful moanings, and the clanking of 
chains,—and at midnight he sees, by the pale moonlight, the 
ghosts of the knights of ancient times, who once ruled with: 
iron sceptres over the surrounding country. Twelve tall white 
figures stalk forth in solemn procession from the ruins, car- 
rying a large open coffin, which they place upon the height 
and then vanish; and the’ peanemnenyrien einen scattered ~~ 
are often seen moving among the cliffs. , 

For a long time a band of robbers dwelt in the Recto tan 
who murdered the passing travellers, and plundered the 
neighbouring churches of their rich treasures, which they 
stored up in the castle’s subterranean caves. Several deep 
wells were quite filled with the bodies of the murdered ; 
and every day some unfortunate wretch expired of hunger 
in the horrid dungeons of the Dummburg. The retreat of 
this banditti long remained unknown ; for they had shod all 
their horses the wrong way, and the traces which led the 
robbers to their retreat, cee teatabit hater seek them 
ina peor direction. 


* The Dummburg is an old castle now in ruins, situated on the. 
eastern extremity of the Hakel forest, adjoining the Harz moun- 
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The treasures of gold and silver and precious stones, 
which these evil ‘men’ collected, lie yet in ‘the earthed-up 
caverns of the Dummburg ; but seldom is it granted: to: liv- 
ing wight to discaver the gates which lead to these reposito- 
ries,—though here and there he may discern the tracesof 
former e , into which ghostly figures are often seén 
descending. d dew it etre 
- In happened on one occasion, that a poor woodcutter, while 
endeavouring to fell a beech behind the rocks of the Dut 
burg, beheld a monk slowly approaching through the. 
and concealed himself behind a tree ; the monk passed on-— 

ards, and disappeared among the cliffs; the woodeutter 
crept after him, and saw him stop before a small gate tin- 
known to any of the inhabitants of the village. The monk 
knocked gently, and called out : “ Gate, open!” Whereupon 
the gate sprung open. The woodcutter then heard him 
“Gate, shut !’”” and the gate, as before, obeyed. T 
in all his limbs, the woodcutter marked the path to 
with twigs, and stones; and from that day he could : 
sleep or eat, so much was he tormented by his curiosity to 
‘know what the cavern, of which that marvellous gate’ 
the entrance, might contain. = opie we. 
Next Saturday he made a fast-day, and with the rising 
the Sabbath-sun, he went with his rosary in his han 
‘spot which he had marked. He stood before the ¢ 
teeth chattering with terror, for every moment he expected 

9 behold a ghost approaching in the form of a monk ;'but tio 
. host appeared. Trembling, he crept near to it, and listened 
a long while, but heard nothing. At last, invoking all saints 
and the Virgin, he knocked quickly and half-unconsciously 


‘at the gate. “Gate, open!” said he, with a faltering voice. 
‘The gate opened, and he beheld a small dark passage, down 


which he stepped, and entered a spacious and tolerably “well ‘ 
lighted’ vault,“ Gate, shut!” said he, almost i | 


instinctively, 
and the gate instantly closed behind him, (0:4 sunw»91l-bme 
He now walked forward, and found large open casks*and 
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bags filled with old massive coins, ‘be- 
held also,many boxes full of jewels and,pearls ; 

cups, and highly ornamented, images, of saints, stood. upon 
silyer tables in the, corners of, the, vault, . The woodeutter — 
made the sign of the cross, and wished, himself a, thousand 
miles away from. the enchanted cave ;, and. yet,he could not 
resist the wish he felt to take a part of those superfluous 


treasures, to, clothe his wife and, eight children, who had 
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door opened, and onge more fir : g himself iy the light 
a ertaealenhigatderwatiias shut brated 
the door closed behind him. Bintaos tifyiai ald ae ie 


He now ‘hastened home. as..q 
him, bated nothing, of the espace, he ad digeorerd. 
He pts te 
, dicho iv Pn resem APB ofthe 
Tee tinmhobesensien 


The following Sunday he went with, lin tapas tae dite 
in the cliff, and proceeded just as he had done the first time ; 
helping himself somewhat more liberally, but still exercising 
moderation: “Come back again!” called the hollow voice ; 
prcAatesse fim Legon mre 
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The woodcutter was now a rich man in his own estimation; 


but what to do with his riches he knew not. He gave’again 


to the Church and'the poor two-tenths of all he possessed, and 
proposed to bury the remainder in his’cellar from ‘which he 
thought to tike from time to time what might/be necessary 
to supply the’ wants of his family. He’ could not; however, 
resist the wish to measure the amount of wealth he now pos- 
sessed,—for to count money he had never learned. He went 
to his»neighbour, a man of immense riches, but one; who 
starved himself in the midst of all his wealth,—a corn-usurer, 


_ who: cheated his labourers of their wages, robbed widows and 


aaah inipsieinlniniie tae an 
no children of his own:—from him he borrowed:a-firlot 
measure, with which having measured his money, he buried 
ity and. carried the measure back. ae 
chinks in it;through which the usurer, while s | 
poor labourers, always contrived that some part of: 
should return tothe -heap. In one of these» bial 
little pieces, of| money had. remained, which the woodeutter 
rved while cleaning the measure. wim eplak att 
eae they did not escape the falcon-eyes of the wealthy 
out the wood-cutter in the wood, and in- 
eeiedd ent deena had been measuring in the: firlot. — 
 Woodeseeds, beer, and some other things of:thatisorty?. ret 
plied.the -woodsman with some confusion; But thevusurer 
shook;his head at this reply, and, showing him the little coins, 
alternately threatened him with courts of justice and cajoled 
him with fair promises and pledges, In this way he won:the 
secret from him, and learned the mysterious words. (0%) 
The rich man occupied himself during the whole week, 
with, planning how to transport at once the whole treasiires 


_ out of the cave, and those also which might, perhaps, be con. 
- cealed, in. other places. about: the castle, or sburied::iniythe 


ground. He calculated how, when he should have got all-this 
money, he would purchase one acre after another from’ his 
neighbours, or wrest their possessions. from them by law-suits. 
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After he should have bought the whole village; he, counted 
on getting the title of nobility from the emperors) and)then 
he was to goon di st after. estate, till, at ast) he 
should become aprincéd'):\ >) viens: paPyanhiot ba-eqorq 

The woodcutter. was vw rok pleased at knowing that 
his wicked neighbour was about to set out for the castle. He 
besought him to renounce his purpose,—warned /himi: of | his 
danger,—told him of a hundred instances of misfortune hav- 
ingovertaken treasure-seekers; but what power can keep back 
a miser froman open bag full of gold pieces! By threats 
and promises, the woodcutter was persuaded to go once move 

to the gate ; he was only to stand at the outside, and receive 

the bags which the usurer himself would drag out; /and ‘to 
hide them in the bushes; for this service he ‘was to share 
the half of whatever might be found, andthe: Church: like- 
wise was to have the tenth, and all the poor people in» the 
village were to get new clothes. So the miser’said }* butin 
his heart he had resolved to throw the woodcutter into the 
deepest cavern of the castle, as soon as he no 
his help,—to give nothing to the hee 
ly a few of the small coins to the Church.) |) any dno 

. Next Sunday the miser went with the evtidttattin, before 
the rising of the sun, into the cliffs of the Dummburg. ‘Upon 
his shoulders he carried a large bag which might have® held 
three. bushels, in which were twenty ‘smaller bags; /d'spade, 
and a pick-axe. Once more the woodcutter' earnestly eatr- 
tioned him against avidity, but in vain ; he then récommended 
him to invoke the saints, but even’ thia-advive ‘was vain. ‘In- 
— ee curses, the miser walked silently beside 
hime slodw od) onturh Wedd Perguso sear dort eaT 

» Dheytredolied the gate ; and the woodcutter, who felt ‘very 

snecntfeegildes ‘but was driven forward by fearof the torture 
of which the miser had: spoken, stood at ‘some’ Uistanice® to 
receive ‘thesbags!) iivode od vorlyy “rot betalpoles oH .bavote 
Gate, opew'!? -called-the ‘usurer with! a ‘hasty*and! treri- 
bling-voice:! «The gate -opened*\and) hee went? ino" Gate, 
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shut!” he exclaimed, and the gate shut behind him. But 
scarcely had he entered, and beheld with devouring eyes all 
the easks and bags and chests, full of gold and jewels and 
pearls and glittering coins, ere he tore the bags from 
shoulder, and began to fill them hastily. | vs! 
Then there came up from the depths of the cave, with 
slow steps, a large black dog with: fiery sparkling eyes, 
which lay down alternately on every well-filled bag and pile 
of money. The head of the trembling usurer grew giddy,— 
the bags dropped from his hand,—his heart beat. 
“ Away with thee, thou miser !” barked ieee 
Trembling, he fell on the ground, and crept on his hands'and 
knées ‘towards the entrance. But in his anxiety, ‘he’ 
to siiy, “Gate, open |” and called aloud'several : 
shtrt ?” ‘and the gate remained fast closed. Long the wood- 
cutter waited with a beating heart; at last he approached 
the door, ‘and it seemed to him ‘as if for awhile he’heard’a 
déep moaning and sighing mingled with the hoarse grow! 
of a dog ; but suddenly all became silent'as death: © 
"Th now rung for mass in the convent ; the woodeutter 
told his rosary, and then knocked gently at the door; ying 
“ Gate; ‘open |” ‘But, Oh horror! There lay the bloody body 
of his wicked neighbour stretched out over his ba . 
casks and chests full of gold and silver and diamonds’ ani 
péarls, stunk before his sight, deep, and yet deeper into ‘the 
: 9tve1 ot bees vinslh. quien state bag rteso, ail 
Yoon) 4——""! godeid biol yin .show otulne: 1’ Boulsrea ways 
belied W beso )—“S mash 2t aia a.dud bee, Ral omaE 
biadqote silt of Jena qu bobiusied SASS OL id ludstonod 6 bie, 
mi bot bow Iconian oilt bezeones ode qoucid. od ot odd baw 
foderd ofT. mid sok qo bed oil louiw, aul cues omioe dary 
OF UN pi bag Disdqade Sis, iow eba0 w wot & bo : ik { 
“il begguida beutod, bust i6 a0. ~sbecoibbow cau 
ook vid dire go bovesg bus, moblnede: 
O Jotdr oer lutitisgod. sil} bolloize wou qual gostei 
aoe. odbute OUT ven aot ater tie Jou hlyew ad bonsloah: 
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Berore the castle of Gruningen, upon the. Bode, one clear 
summer-eyening, the bishop Henry of Halberstadt was seat- 
ed with a foreign prelate who had been hisguest for amonth. 
The posset-drink stood before them in two. mighty flagons. 
They had been discoursing from, ten o’clock in the, morning: 
when, they sat down, to dinner, about the huge, wine-tun 
Tee ,just.got. constructed, and 
WEEA. ASTOR. AD opinion. that it ecclesiastical 
prince, who would confer a becoming. ingame 
to possess a similar tun, The affair was. quite settled, 
of them, except as to its execution ; and: their. conversation 
began now to be interrupted by hide and: Beis ane 
monosy llables. Tree 

It chanced, as good fortune wall ots at ‘that, the a 
herd, Conrad passed by, driving his well-washed flock across 
the castle-yard where bishop Henry used to review,.them 
every evening. “I salute you, my lord bishop !”—“ Good 
evening, Conrad; but where is Harm ?’—Conrad whistled, 
and a beautiful large ram bounded. up first. to the shepherd 
and then to the bishop, who caressed the animal and fed him 
with some crumbs which he had kept for him. The bishop 
exchanged a few words with the shepherd, and inquired 
if his .wedding-day was at hand. Conrad shrugged his 
shoulders and passed on with his flock. | 

Bishop Henry now extolled the beautiful ram which he 
declared he would not part wsiee for any thing in the world, 
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_and then he turned his eulogium on the good Conrad) who 
‘ he said, was honesty itself. The foreign bishop laughed aloud, 
for travel into distant countries, and a frequent stay at foreign 
courts, had filled him with universal distrust of man. He 
averred that it was impossible to find a thoroughly honest 
servant,—and least of all at the court of a bishop: They 
were all, he said, combined to cheat their masters, and all 
more or less rogues. Bishop Henry eagerly disputed this 
assertion; and extolled the virtues of the good people over 
whom he swayed the crosier, and above all his shepherd 
Conrad, who, as he said, had never told a lie or deceived any 
person in his whole lifetime. “Never told a lie! Never 
deceived his master |” repeated the stranger bishop in a tone 
of irony.—* No!” answered bishop Henry ; “he never has; 
and never will !”—“ Never !”” re-echoed the foreign ecclesias- 
tic, “ what will you bet ?’—After several propositions, the 
two bishops agreed on these conditions: first, that the stake 
should be an immense tun, capable of containing one hundred 
and fifty barrels of wine,—and, secondly, that Conrad, without 
being made aware of the wager, should be put to the trial 
within three days. The two dignitaries then parted for the 
night, right. glad to have found cthing weeny 
two or three days to come. oy Tee 
The foreign bishop, before he went. to bed, held, as his 
custom was, a consultation with his confident Peter, who was 
nominally his servant, and occasionally his fool, but in fact 
possessed a truer claim to the title of his privy councillor) 
than many others enjoying higher titles and places. Peter’ 
had always some shrewd advice to give in every emergency; 
whether temporal or spiritual.. He was accustomed to hear; 
to see, and sometimes eyen to think for his master without» 
any, one knowing it. He had done so on this occasion; but 
he seemed little disposed to talk this evening, for'the werd: 
rogue, which had escaped his’ master’s lips during the ¢on+ 
versation just narrated, had put him in bad humour, and it’ 
was only by the promise of a new scarlet eap, in the event 
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of the wager being won, that his master got him to ope 
lips. After some satirical remarks on the enormous Oo: 
a wine-tun which should contain one-hundred and fifty bar- 
rels—fit to exhaust more than half the revenues of a 
bishopric—he undertook to find out how's gin might be oat 
for the new pheenix of honesty, Conrad. 

Peter commenced his operations with the rising : sun ; and 
before dinner-hour was able to report to his master that 
Conrad was in love with the fair Elizabeth, and that she 
would not listen to his proposals till he should possess a lit- 
tle cottage of his own, both being very poor, The active 
Peter had already spoken to Elizabeth, and found her quite 
ready to assist in his enterprise ; he therefore only required a 
handful of glittering silyer pieces from his master to gain the 
bet. The bishop gave him as much as he wished, and sat 
down to dinner with good hopes of the wine-tum. © 

Meanwhile Peter has taken his way back tothe fair Eliza- 
beth; he shows her the shining coins which i 
her litle table, anda bargin s quik struck bétweeh thems 
Peter agreeing to purchase ane brian e brought 
him what he wanted. re ie 

The following morning Elizabeth, soon aftet dunia} went 
to cut grass at a place which she knew Conrad must’ pass” 
with his flock. As soon as the latter perceived her at a dis- 
tance, he flew, accompanied by Harm, to meet her, ‘sat down 
beside her, and repeated all his former. vows and p ! 
tions of love. But Elizabeth answered her lover very coolly, » 
remarking that she had heard all that a thousand times over, 
and if he had nothing to tell her of a little cottaife of his own, | 
he already knew her answer. Conrad was about' to’ take his 
leave much dejected, when'a half-smiling glance from Bliza- 
beth induced him to inquire why she was so crtiél to'him, 

and what she wished him to-do! for her. (“For' the’ joke’s 
sake letsnis noe: whether: you reully ‘ate serious in your love — 
for me,” said Elizabeth, | The: favourite ramof the ‘bishop 
loach meanwhile ona between her and‘ Conrad, ‘and ‘now — 
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stood eating bread from her hands. “ If Idesire you togive 
me your ram that I may sell him-——"”— 
Conrad’s heart sunk within him. | Sadly he replied: 

“ Any thing in this world but that; if the bishop did not in 
the evening get Harm to feed, there would be a pretty dis- 
turbance. Take the best pet-sheep in the whole flock,—take 
ee me, only that single ram you cannot 
have.”—“ Look now,” said Elizabeth, “ you men are all 
alike. Away with you and your fifty sheep; even so small 
a pleasure as this my lover refuses me! Truly he would be 
a precious husband to me when the honey-moon was over! 
Away to your bishop; let him feed his ram, and do you 
leave me alone!” SU 
They disputed thus a long while; Conrad shed tears in 
his anger, and Elizabeth at last confessed that she had sold 
the ram for the house they had so often wished to possess, 
and added, that she must deliver him up that very day, cost 
what it might, as she had pledged her word and could not 
bear the idea of being called a liar. She then shed tears, 
lamenting that this unhoped-for pleasure of being able to get 
a house in which she and Conrad might live comfortably 
with their children, should be thus blasted. She asked if 
sheep were not every day dying,—if none were ever lost,— 
if none were ever stolen,—if the wolf never devoured one,— 
and'so on, At last love conquered; Conrad promised to de- 
liver her the ram before noon, and Elizabeth promised to 
become his wedded wife ina month, = = =) 5 nu 
‘Elizabeth walked quickly on to the town, and Conrad 
gazed wistfully after her; the pleasure he felt in. being: her 
accepted lover was not a little damped by the idea‘ of; the 
interrogations which he must undergo from his kind master, 
in whose service he had been ee so eolatenahiaane 
who was so very fond of the: rams 8) 06) te ERPS 
He now stood alone in {dit icldvwrhand Blizabeth had/been 
eile eta rca eyes fixed on the ground.! «Ati last he 
struck his crook into the earth, placed his coat upon«it, and 
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his cap above it, and began a dialogue—which! Harm. ocea- 
sionally interrupted by his movements—with the figure thus, 
constructed; which he meant should represent the:bishop,) 


“ Good evening, my lord bishop!" Thank you, Conrad, 
where is Harm ?”——“ Harm, my lord bishop!—why le is. 


lost; indeed he has wandered somewhere.” \.At this, mo- 
ment, while Conrad was’ thus speaking, ‘Harm > preteel: 
through between his legs to examine the figure to which he 
saw his master making so many profound reverences. “ Com+ 
rad, Conrad!” continued the shepherd, in his fanciful, inter- 
locutorship ; “ Harm knows his. sr nen could not lose 
himself! | That will not do?) rostered Orinaty ot vert 
Another conversation, in which Gisele tried to represent. 
the ram as stolen, Harm interrupted by a violent blow. with 
which he meant to answer the bows’ he saw, his master 
pacing. 5 “ He is not so easily caught !’” exclaimed) Conrad. 
“ That will not de either:!! 1vilsh jeune oda tadt [bobbes bas 
Thus he talked with: -hitnself.-for about half-arishour; ‘bat 
his imaginary dialogues always terminated with ahshake,of 
the head and these words: ). Conrad, that will netdet?) 
« And yet,” added he, “\I must before! noon! give up: the 
ram; for I have promised it, and if Elizabeth! does not de 
liver it as she has already sold it, she would, be called-asliany 
and could not become my wafe.”*-— nalot nev sx wien ti 
At last he jumped up joyfully and.exclaimed: “Honesty 
is the best policy!» That will.do; that will.do!”, . He put 
on his cap and his coat and;drove forward his flock,,and 
vefore noon he :had delivered, with a deep sigh, his) darling 
the matter, exchanged him/for the price of the cottages. yy. 
“That evening was) fixed for Conrad’s, trial,, Both ,.the 
bishops waited at their posset cup in the. castle-yard. for,the 
appearance of the shepherd, who, was to,decide, thein wager. 
The hearts'of both beat strongly, and they spoke .but little, 
for each ‘had a strong desire that the honour.of constructing 
the tan might: fall to the lot of, the other, But, Peter, the 
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privy oneiies kept himself quite cheerful, and secretly 
rejoiced beforehand in the success of his well-laid plat foe 
the certainty of his victory; for he already had the t 
favourite ram in his stable, and how could Conrad 

to tell the truth, when his doing so must draw upon him the 
wrath of his master, and deprive him of his vba 6 for ever! 

So reasoned the privy councillor; meanwhile Conrad ap- 
peared driving his flock across the castle-yard. Peter smiled 
triumphantly, for already he fancied he could trace fear and 
anxiety at work in Conrad’s countenance. _ pied 

That evening no ram came bounding up to bishop } 
to receive his accustomed portion. “ Where is Harm ? 
quired the bishop with a scrutinizing look—* I have wt 
him,” cried Conrad; “ now it is out! Honesty is 
policy ; that is my motto, my lord bishop, as you } know; § 
shall always, so it please heaven, remain my motto.”—Peter’s 
face lengthened; but bishop Henry exclaimed with an | 
countenance and a threatening voice: “ Why did you ‘sell 
him without telling me? I would have given you his | 
ten times told. Do you not know—— 

“ Hear me, my lord bishop,” said Conrad. “ Elizabeth 
tempted me, as Eve tempted Adam; and Elizabeth was 
tempted by a rogue, as Eve was by the foul fiend. If he 
gives me back my ram, I will not reveal his name.” Peter 
turned angrily away, for gone were all his glittering pieces, 
and the scarlet cap besides; and now the ram himself was 
gone also! “ Elizabeth,’ continued Conrad, “had sold 
Harm before telling me, otherwise he would never have 
been sold by me; but, as matters stood, I was obliged to give 
him to her, however sorry I was for it,—else she would have 
been called a liar, and she is now my betrothed. That is the 
naked truth, my lord bishop; do now with me what you 
please; what is done is done, only do not punish Elizabeth 
—a poor weak woman easily seduced by any tempter.” 

Bishop Henry would have begun to scold, but the other 
bishop, casting an angry glance on Peter, who now withdrew 
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THE 
MODERN REGULUS 
BY FREDERICK LA MOTTE FOUQUE. 


“On, on!” shouted the gallant knight Aubigné; «the 
enemy’s bark sits fast on the shore; we must capture the 
crew.” . 
Nothing that older and more experienced warriors advised 
was listened to. The sally from the port was carried into 
execution as soon as decided on, and brilliant success seemed 
at first to. reward the gallant enterprise. 7 ee 
Aubigné had on other occasions shown himself as prudent 
as gallant ; but here he was in the midst of the religious and 
civil contentions which raged in France in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and what eye can preserve its full strength and vi 
amid such violent excitation. ad po 
Seven only of his protestant companions Aubigné had left 
behind in the fort. He led on the other seventy-three" in 
two divisions, growing every moment bolder and more 


spired by yictory.. While twenty threatened the retre ’ of 
the enemy, Aubigné stood with six upona height to invit 


the principal body of the enemy’s forces to a decided moys 

ment. ST Sati : a : + (RE Sera F in 
uddenly, from, a concealed path, a column of el 

advanced between him and the fortress. He was surn 

ed, and the question now became, a gallant retreat or a gal- 
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lant death. Another alternative the brave Aubigné never 
imagined. 

But the ways of God are not our ways, nor are His 
thoughts our thoughts. However stoutly and swiftly fell the 
edge of his sword, the valiant knight was overthrown, dis- 
armed, and, in spite of his cries of ‘ No quarter,’ conducted a 
prisoner hefore , the enemy’s chief, the Chevalier de St Luc. 

A single warrior only had kept close to Aubigné, 
and had fallen bravely resisting to the last. The captive 
knight envied his soldier’s fate, and almost shed tears in the 
bitterness of his feelings ; his eagle eye became moist in spite 
of his struggle to conceal his emotion, as they bore past him 
the corpse of the warrior whom death had freed from igno- 
minious slavery, and whose eye seemed to be looking up 


with a calm smile into eternal life. 
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Tur Chevalier de St Lue sat in his illuminated tent, near the 
shore, and with a friendly air presented to his noble nese 
a sparkling cup. 
“ Let the conquerors revel,” said Aubigné, drawing bid 
“ for the conquered there is but one food and one drink, and 
its name is wormwood!”: as 
“You may perhaps have been somewhat spoiled by victo- 
ry, since you have been so used to conquer, gallant Cheva- 
lier,” said St Luc; “but grant me for to-day the pleasure of 
being once victorious, and pledge me like a good comrade. 
« Long live all gallant French knights!’ You see,” conti- 
nued he, smiling, while Aubigné grasped the cup, “this toast 
you cannot and dare not refuse. The times are indeed wild 
and distracted, but as long as the nobles of France retain the 
sie of ancient chivalry, eee 
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to an understanding and a standing too; and retain it they 
must—ventre saint gris, to the day of judgment!” | 

“Earthly things may perish !” sighed Aubigné, ao 
upon a bench with a heavy heart. 

“ You speak in monosyllables, and as schtentiond}-aagiany 
captain of German soldiers,” said St Luc, laughing. “ Per- 
haps you have some thoughts of settling in Germany ?” 

“ Ah!” replied Aubigné, “as matters now stand,that pros- 
pigs wee sliegtthe: 22 ential Aen ee 


nions,” 

“Leave France! A knight of the old French nobility !” 
exclaimed St Luc, half in jest, and half with rising anger: 
“ Gallant Aubigné, that is not so easy a thing to one like 
you!” 

“Easy !” replied the other, “certainly not. It should be 
only the direst necessity whic 
speaking of German soldiers let us keep to a German soldier’s 
proverb. It says: ‘We dispute for the emperor’s beard, 
For truly to speak of long voyages across the sea is very idle 
talk for a prisoner who has it not in his power to walk from 
one tent to another except under the eye of a guard.” 

“ You judge somewhat hastily and harshly of me, Cheva- 
lier Aubigné,” said St Luc, alittle peevishly ; “or you mean, 
perhaps, by your guard, your knightly word of honour? In 
that case you have judged rightly; for indeed I dare not 
leave you to yourself without such a security. But with it 
—would you for instance ride to La Rochelle,—into the 
midst of the strongest fortress held by your brethren in arms 
and faith?—Nay, look not with so astonished and inquisitive 
an air, Aubigné ; for upon my notes tt teste) ee 
will pe 

“I should perhaps not take you at your word,” said the 
prisoner, after some reflection ; “ nevertheless, BBP 
versary, I must do it.” 

" ae Chevalier; and God be with = aid St Lue 
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your word that you will be with me next Sunday by five 
o’clock in the evening at Bronage; and if neither the king 
nor the queen send me any particular orders respecting you 

T insure you your life,—though in strict law it is already for- 
feited.” 

“ We shall speak of that on my return,” smiled Aubigné. 
He then gave his word of honour, and in half-an-hour after- 
wards he was spurring St Luc’s best steed toward the uncon- 
quered walls of La Rochelle. 


‘Tue thunder of the Sines ae ink 
and the occasional shouts of the advancing troops, shook the 
windows of La Rochelle; but in no quarter were these 
sounds more distinctly heard than where the fair Adelaide, 
wringing her hands with apprehension, paced up and down 
her chamber perfumed with flowers. It was she herself who had 
in thoughtless sport promised the gallant Aubigné the gold 
chain which glittered around her neck at the last assembly, 
if he should be the first to engage the enemy. Alas! and who 
else but Aubigné could it be whose battle-greetings thundered 
across from Oleron? And might they not also be the greet- 
ings of eternal separation ? 

“ Oh not eternal!” said Adelaide aloud to herself; “ for if 
thou hast fallen, Aubigné,—fallen at my thoughtless com- 
mand, I will certdinly be soon beside thee! I will tell 
them I take leave, in all the solemnity of my widowhood, of 
a world which I can no longer cherish.” 

Some wounded soldiers of Aubigné’s scattered troope has- 
tened into the town. They believed that the defeat of her 
knight had been his death ; and Adelaide, to whom the sad 

uz 
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news were quickly conveyed, shut the doors of her house, and 
let the dark hangings fall down before the windows, as if she 
had a second time become a widow. 


But, nevertheless, there shone, the same evening, a lan- ~ 


thorn which lighted a whole family up the street towards 
Adelaide’s silent dwelling; and the door opened rattling 
with its many bolts, at the first sound of the friendly voices. 

They were Aubigné’s relatives at La Rochelle: his old un- 
cle, honourably known in former campaigns, under the name 
of the good sire Raoul, and with him the orphan children of 
a deceased cousin,—two little girls and a blooming boy. 
They had been intrusted to Raoul’s guardianship ; but aceus- 
tomed to Aubigné’s generosity, hopes had been also excited 
of the revival of this youthful stem of the family under the 
fatherly care of the gallant soldier. 

Adelaide embraced the children weeping, and the children 
wept with her from the bottom of their little hearts, and the 
good sire Raoul at last could no longer rebteein 
and tears flowed down his gray-bearded cheeks. 

When they had wept for some time, they all sat togetiim, 
and told each other many a story of their lost friend. ; 

The little Anna de Sainte Mailly, the elder of the two sis- 


ters, began : 


“My friendly cousin, Aubigné,” said she, “once bought 
me a pretty book full of pictures and stories of the Patriarchs, 
—Abraham, and Isaac, and other holy men. Then I never 
ceased entreating him to tell me something out of it, and 
when I once began to weep at the sacrifice of Isaac—ah, 
beautiful lady ! he himself was moved and said: ‘ It may be, 
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poor dear child, that you weep beforehand for so 


which awaits you another day ; for look you, Adak Oe tine | 


of persecution and sacrifice are coniing on; but remember, 
even if something very dear were to be taken from you, you 
must sacrifice it joyfully as Abraham did.’ And then he told 
me more about Abraham— Uncle,’ said I, ‘then Abraham 
still kept his Isaac ?—‘ But man must not trust to being 
spared the demanded sacrifice, he replied, ‘otherwise he 
would abuse the bounty of God.’ He would have said more, 
but his large whiskered serjeant came in, and my uncle had 
other things to do.’ 

“ He went to the riding-school,” said little Otto, and the 
beautiful brown eyes of the boy glistened as he spake; “I 
know it very well, for my uncle took me with him. How 
the Norman steed of a young horseman reared so wildly, and 
threw its unskilful rider out of the saddle six paces from him 
upon the sand! I could not help laughing. ‘ Will you do 
better, Otto ? said my uncle ; ‘mount the horse ;’ then Igrew 
a little pale, and then my uncle spoke to me very or 
and said: ‘To latigh at another is the act of a fool ; an 
so when one cannot himself do better.” But truly he 
better; for like a faleon he leaped upon the: hack ‘of the 


Norman steed, and whirled him round till the eyes of the ~ 


people were dazzled; and when the animal collected’ its 
strength for the last resistance, 1 ran like a foolish boy just 
in before its fore-feet, where I would probably have been 
erushed, but my uncle checked the steed so violently, that 
voth fell down, though he was much sooner up again than the 
herse. Then he stroked his mane, and said: ‘ Now he willno 
longer behave so, and any one may quietly mount him ;’ and 
so it was, for the beautiful Bay was now quite gentle. Ah, 
if uncle Aubigné had only had his horsemen with him, he 
would have been still alive, and would have taken St Luc 
prisoner! But among those narrow ditches, and ramparts, 
and bushes, with nothing but iofantey behind him—” 

“ Do not talk so foolishly,’ murmured the good old Raoul, 
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almost angrily. “ I have myself in better days had the honour 
to be the leader of a company of infantry. No, that was cer- 
tainly not the cause; and no true soldier thinks more or less 
of himself, whether he sits upon a horse, or carries a musket 
on his shoulder. Oh, and how beloved our cousin Aubigné 
was by the brave riflemen! None ever left him but from ne- 
cessity. I remember well, once when he was at a shooting- 
exercise, and examining the target, one of the soldiers’ pieces 
aceidently went off—good heavens, what a bustle arose 
among the troops! They seemed to have lost their reason, 
and he, with whom the accident happened, was nigh putting 
an end to himself, if Aubigné—who, by the will of heaven, 
had received only a slight contusion from the bullet—had 
not appeared amongst them, and calmed them with i 

words ; and the few drops of blood which trickled from his 
wound, they received upon their mantles and weapons, 
and swore never to forsake their beloved chief. No, Otto, 
you must speak no more nonsense about our brave infan- 

1” 

The boy blushed ink hung down his head, and all remained 
silent for awhile. At last the little Louise de Sainte Mailly, 
the elder of the two sisters, whispered softly : “ Before our 
dear uncle went away for the last time—and alas ! that means 
to his death—he showed me a lovely picture of a lady 
which he wore upon his breast; or rather he did not show 
it to me willingly, but it fell with a black ribbon out of his 
waistcoat as he stooped down to embrace me. Lasked him 
who it was; and he blushed almost as beautifully as the 
morning dawn which was beginning to shine into the win- 
dow, and hid again the beautiful picture. It could not in- 
deed bring him good luck, for she was veiled in long mourn- 
ing erapes,—and yet she looked so sappomy: pn and 
so very like our kind friend here!” —_. ‘bie 
: The good Raoul amiled through his sadness; and Adelaide's 
cheek glowed as deeply as ever Aubigné’s had ‘done that 
morning, for she had herself presented him with her pic- 
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ture in an hour of passion, and now ben hebusifal ane: were 
irresistibly flooded with basin bar To $ 


Wirnout St Luc’s light steed paced the street, and soon 
stopped before Adelaide’s house. Out of the saddle leaped 
Aubigné, sprang up the staircase, and all at once stood in 
the room surrounded by the exulting children, and firmly 
locked in the heroic grasp of the old sire Raoul, while, no 
longer concealing her feelings, the beautiful Adelaide has- 
tened to throw herself into the arms of her restored friend. 
Who could describe how that evening passed, and the: happy 
cheerfulness of the next days!)) 0) ou lege 


‘. howo’ sated Bab boleulA vel on 
: ‘") ; te 5h 


‘ 
; : 


ALL remained happy and serene, and even the fearful. Sun- 
day on which Aubigné was again to present himself to St 
Luc, appeared only as a moment of brief separation, to pure 
minds so inexpressibly happy in their mutual love. Had they 
not St Luc’s certain assurance that Aubigné’s life was in no 
danger, unless in circumstances of wien ss eae no 


_ chanee ? 


_ Suddenly Pn came a Seinledee riding shaved Rochelle, 
who gave to the ee the renee letter, for the Cheve- 
lier de Arb Ag tr 
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“ MEssIRE, 

“From the king and the queen, 1 Maye 
this moment received the strictest orders to send you to the 
fleet at Bourdeaux, that you may there be led to death. 1 
am myself threatened with the same fate, if refuse to deliver 
you up; so you had better remain where you are, 

St Luc.” 


Aubigné instantly got the steed of his knightly adversary 
out of the stable, and prepared to meet his fate : ready to re- 
deem the honour of his knightly word, by the sacrifice of all 
the joys of a young and happy life. 


It may be thought, that the parting of the Chevalier de 
Aubigné and his friends would be full of heart-rending grief. 
Full of grief it certainly was,—how could it be otherwise ?— 
but no heart showed its laceration,—their tears flowed 
quietly and mildly, their prayers rose ardently, but in pious 
resignation to heaven, and contained almost as much of 
thanksgiving for the happy days they had lately been permit- 
ted to spend together, as of humble entreaties for the re- 
moval of a danger which indeed seemed to be unavoidable,— 
Adelaide, who on the first announcement of the mournful 
- message seemed almost overwhelmed with grief, now smiled 
serenely on her departing friend,—the children looked almost 
cheerfully up to their uncle as on a consecrated  vietim,—and 
sire Raoul prepared with anxious zeal ereey witing, Sneiny 
for his departure. 

Then there arose almost a contest in the streets. Some 
youths of the town assembled before Adelaide’s house, seized 
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the bridle of St Luc’s war-horse, and averred they would detain 
the gallant knight Aubigné by force. They said they would 
keep the beloved hero their prisoner, that he might not ride 
out to a certain death. . 

A too hasty blush of joyful hope crimsoned Adelaide’s 
cheeks ; but scarcely had the little Otto called out in anger 
to the presumptuous youths: “ A knight like my uncle may 
not be detained by such as you,” when Adelaide also glowed 
with noble indignation. She drew her friend back from the 
window, and said in a firm voice: “Redeem your honour 
with your life, noble knight; and, if it cannot be otherwise, 
fight your way through to St Luc’s quarters.” 

But there was no need of this, for a few thundering words 
from the usually so mild Raoul had already shaken the 
youths in their overhasty resolution, and when Aubigné him- 
self stept out, and beckoned them with a commanding 
look to fall back, the inclosing circle gave way before him 
in melancholy and silent admiration. . 

Greeting for the last time his noble lady, Aubigné spurred 
his steed, and rushed at a thundering gallop out of the gates 
of Rochelle. | % 

But now Adelaide sunk in tears back upon her seat,—the 
children sobbed aloud,—and Raoul hid his venerable coun- 
tenance in his mantle. 


AUBIGNE too, as he rode through the fields in which he had 
once walked with Adelaide leaning upon his’arm, and when 
he cast back his parting looks on the towers of La Rochelle, 
felt long repressed sorrow quickened by the love of life ris- 
ing in his breast. His eye well nigh filled; but he sweetly 
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composed himself in a:briel but earnest prayer to that God 
whom he served, and prepared himself in the last and sorest 
trial, to preserve unsullied his allegiance and faith to Him. 
And as the strength we invoke from Heaven never fails us, 
Aubigné was now able with a cheerful countenance to order 
the trumpeter of his party who accompanied him—the last 
companion, probably, in arms and faith whom he was destined 
to behold upon earth—to announce him to the enemy’s 
outposts, and then cheerfully dismissed the sobbing 

_ him his gold-chain as a reward for this last act of fide- 
lity, and charging him with his greetings and blessings for 
the good sire Raoul, and for the friendly children, and—alas ! 
for Adelaide. 


~ 


St Lvc’s outposts respectfully saluted the returning Aubigné; 
he thanked them with the friendly pride of a warrior, and 
rode with slow solemnity through the camp to the tent of 
their chief. With tears in his eyes, St Luc, who came to 
meet him, spoke : “I might well have anticipated you would 
not heed my warning ; but my duty as a knight, and I dare 
say as a friend, I could by no means leave unfulfilled.” Au- 
bigné answered this noble address in a few friendly words, 
and when on the point of alighting for the last time from the 
saddle of a horse, he looked around for somebody to take 
charge of the swift steed. 

_“ Would it were granted to me,” said St Luc sighing, “to 
request you to remain in the saddle and ride back that steed 
to La Rochelle, keeping it as a remembrance of me!” - 

“ A knight should not make his heart and that of others 
heavy with useless wishes,” smiled Aubigné, with an air of 
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slight reproach, as he sania meee at the side of the nob 
animal and-handed the reins to a soldier. | Ak w distanan dies 


ships were seen at anchor ready to iasanaiane tn onhis deat, 


voyage. 
. That day and the following night, St Luc kept, vtinaiin 


rious pretexts, his noble adversary and friend in the camp. 


The latter spent this time as might be expected, of a Chris- 
tian knight ; he committed himself, body and soul, into the, - 


hands of his God, and the most blessed cheerfulness enlight- 
ened his silent melancholy. Shortly after midnight a lively 
fire of musketry resounded from a distance: Aubigné start- 
ed ‘up, and seized his sword, but instantly smiling and beck- 
oning towards the noise of war, as if he would. beckon it, 
away, said : “ [ have nothing more to do with thee; thou wild 
and gay spirit! And thou, my good sword, thou belongest 
from to-morrow to the noble knight St Luc!” He then sank 
upon his knees in silent prayer. 

The morning beamed into the tent, and beaming with joy 
like it, St Luc drew aside the curtains. 

“You are free,” he shouted aloud, “and my steed is 
neighing without, ready to carry you back to La Rochelle. 
Now, upon my honour, you dare not refuse to keep him as 
a remembrance of me!” 

Mute and petrified, scarcely knowing whether he was awake 
or dreaming, Aubigné stared upon him. “ Your gallant in- 
fantry,” continued the joyful St Luc, “had sworn to perish 
to a man or rescue you. They last night took prisoner, by a 
prudent and skilful sally, the Chevalier de Guiteaux, the 
king’s lieutenant, and they stake his head against yours. The 
exchange was instantly decided. Ride now, my pious, gallant 
knight, ride off, and God be with thee !” 


Aubigné raised his thankful heart to God for some silent. 


minutes ; then he gave his sword to the noble St Luc to 
keep, who received it joyfully, and girded his own upon his 
delivered friend, saying he could not endtire the sight of 
such a knight unarmed. He thenled the steed forward and 
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would not be restrained from holding the stirrup with his 
own hand. With warm thanks the rescued warrior galloped 
off amid the good wishes of St.Luc’s soldiers. __ NESS 

When Aubigné now stopped before Adelaide’s house, 
there Seared eG er aod cre areh anes 
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MYSTERIOUS WEDDING 
repens STORY . 
BY HENRY STEFFENS*# ra 


On the north-west of Zealand stretches a small fertile penin- 
sula, studded with hamlets, and connected with the mainland 
by a narrow stripe of waste ground. Beyond the only town 
which this little peninsula possesses, the land runs out into 
the stormy Cattegat, and presents an awfully wild and sterile 
appearance. The living sands have here obliterated every 
trace of vegetation; and the hurricanes which blow from all 
points of the ocean are constantly operating a change on the 
fluctuating surface of the desert, whose hills of sand rise and 
fall with a motion as incessant as that of the waves which 
roar around them. In travelling through this country, I 
spent upwards of an hour in this district, and never shall I 
forget the impression which the scene made upon my mind. 
- While riding along through the desolate region, a thunder- 
storm rose over the ocean towards the north,—the waves 
roared,—the clouds scudded along in gloomy masses before 
the wind,—the sky grew every instant more dark, “ menac- 


* This story as told by Steffens—a Dane by birth, but now, we 
believe, a professor at Breslau—forms the subject of two German 
novels and a Danish poem. x 
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ing earth and sea,’—the sand began to move in increasing 
volumes under my horse’s feet,—a whirlwind arose and filled 
the atmosphere with dust,—the traces of the path became 
invisible,—while air, earth, and ocean seemed ‘mitigled ‘and 
blended together, every object being involved in’a cloud’ of 
dust and yapour, I could not discern the slightest’ trace’ of 
life or vegetation around this dismal scene » storm 

above me,—the waves of the sea lashed mournfully agairist 
the shore,—the thunder rolled in the distance,—and scarcely 
could the lurid lightning-flash pierce the heavy cloud of'sand — 
which whirled around me. My danger became evident and 

extreme; but a sudden shower of rain laid the ‘sand and 
enabled me to push my way to the little town. Thé’ storm 
1 had just encountered was a horrid mingling of all elements. 
An, earthquake has been described as the sigh which troubled 
Nature, heaves from the depth of her bosom’:| perhaps not 
more fancifully, might this chaotic tempest have typified the 
confusion, of a wildly distracted mind, to which pl und 
eyen, hope itself have been long strangers,—the cheerless 
desert of the, past.revealing only remorse and gri¢ 
spirit,-ntill at last, the long sealed-up sources’ of teats open a 
way for their floods, and bury the anguish ae 
soul, beneath, thein waves. sorriat ott OL D9IeI4 259.8 port 
_ In this, desolate country there existed: in former’ times a 
The moving sands have now buried the village; aatid'thie de- 
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HUERIEOHE Of 970K OF Gansdabedeolt— "abe baeuddaae pa 
oo lit-bos 92048 hadtelsid are ebelnewd Yat, Toba 2am lom 
vingoa Ataq. esl} tO, 290s) dele+Janh cin epsdqeomia on , 
In an early. year.of. the. last century, the venerable curé of 
Roerwig was one night seated in his study, absorbed in pious 
meditations. . His, house lay at the extremity of the village, — 
and. the simple manners of the. inhabitants were: so little 
tinged, with distrust, that, bolts and locks were unknowr 
‘amongst them, and every door remained open and unguarded. 
«the lamp, burned gloomily,—and the sullen silence’ of the 
xidnight hour was only interrupted by the rushing ‘noise of 
the sea, on whose wayes the pale moon shone reflected; when 
the curé heard. the door bélow opened; andthe next moment 
the sound of men’s steps upon the stair,» ‘He was antitipat- 
ing. a call.to administer the. last. offices: of religion t6:sotne 
one of his parishioners on the point of ‘death, when’ two 
foreig: ‘Wrapped up in white) cloaks, :entered the ‘rout: 
One Shum apprcastingbdvaned! nhalsetmtemia 
“ Sir,.you.will_ have. the goodness: to» follow’ “us “iiistatitly: 
You must perform, a. marriage-coremony3°the! bride" ima 
bridegroom are already waiting your arrival at the chitrdh, 
And this sum,”—here the stranger held” out a’purse full of 
gold“ will sufficiently recompense you for the troubled ‘anid 
alarm our sudden demand has given yousPool! weds wi yaw 
The curé stared in mute terror upon ‘the strangers) who 
seemed to carry something fearful—almost’ ghastly in their 
ritativetone. ..When the old man had reedvered feor his fired 
surprise, he began, mildly to represent) that'his duty did ‘not 
allow, him to celebrate so solemn a rite without some know- 
ledge of the parties, and the intervention of those . 
required by law... The other stranger herenpon ‘stept for 
ward. in, a, menacing attitude’: « Sir,” said ‘he, "you have 
yeur choice; follow us and take the sum we now offer you, 
—or remain, and this bullet goes through your head.” 
Whilst speaking, he levelled his pistol at the forehead of 
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the venerable man, and coolly waited his answer 'whereupon 
the ouré rove;‘dresded himeclf, atid infotimed! he viditalite= 
who had hitherto spoken Danish but witha foreign accent 
_—that ‘he was'ready to pervades acitt pone Boar 


night, the moon having already set; but wheit they emer 
from the village, the old man perceived with terror aid 
tonishment that the distant church was’ all illut 


and “felt vor naalay: pushed into a crowd ‘of 
whose murmuring he heard all around him, while close besid 
him some persons carried ' ‘on a conversation in''a ‘| Wwuage 
quite unknown to him, but which he s Russia: 
As he stood helpless and blindfolded, he felt hinisel: 
upon ‘by a’man’s hand, and drawn violently through © 
crowd. Atlast the bandage was removed from his eyes, 
“he ‘found himself standing: with one of the two strang 
before the altar. A row of large tapers, in magnificent 
candlesticks, adorned the altar, and the chureh | tself -w 
splendidly lighted ap bya profusion of candles, » The dée 
silence now reigned throughout the whole building, “the 
the''side-passages and all the seats'were crowded ‘toe 
but-the middle passage was quite clear; and he'p 
-itwmewly dug’grave, with the stew whi tadeorae 


‘daring which*not'a motion: vioubtbe Aihaiteat SAA 
“assembly. °'Thus when the mind is bent on deeds 6f darkness, 
d'silent gloomy brooding of soul oftew precedes the cominis- 
sieht of the horridiaction):  *<onisenm lo bones teott 


At last aman, whose magnificent drese distinguished him 
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from all the rest. and. bespoke his. elevated. rank, .xose and 


hastily, up.to the altar;, as he, passed, along; his 


steps resounded. through the building,. and. every .eye was 
turned upon him,—he appeared to be of middle stature, with 
broad shoulders) and. strong limbs,—his gait was command- 
ing; hisjeomplexion of a yellowish brown; and his haitrayen 

_ black,—his features were severe, and. his lips: compressed as 
if jin. wrath,—a bold aquiline nose’ heightened’ the, hhanghty 
appearance of his countenance, and dark shaggy brows lower- 
Aven in Hep: epee: He wore a green coat, with, broad 
a, brilliant: star, The. bride; who; also. ap- 


proached: ond ktesled: beside him at the altar, was maguifi- 
cently dressed...A sky blue robe, richly trimmed with silver, 
enveloped. her slender limbs, and \floated in lange folds over | 


her) graceful) forma 
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as she kneeled before. sesh ¢ terror seemed to haye wrap- 
ped her. rig azote te well as her vital powers in, deep 
lethargy.fyuris od? fine Hetle odd boasohs edlotteslbirgo 
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party-colotted dress; with a blood-red turban upon herhead, 
_ who stood’ gazing with an expression: of malignant,fary;on 
the kneeling bride ; and behind the bridegroom, he, noticed 


_ aman of gigantic size and a'gloomy appearance, whose,eyes 
were fixed immoveably on the-ground,;. | ., lanisge vais! 
__ |, Horror-strudk by' the’ scene; before him, the priest, stood 


- mute, forsome time, till a thrilling look from the bridegroom 


reminded: hing of the ceremony: he had, come, thither, to, per- 
_-form.,|, But thé uncertainty whether the couple heiwas.now 
‘about 16) marry-understood: his. language afforded him a 
fresh source of uneasiness. He: ventured, howeyer,, to 
ask the bridegroom ae as that of -his bride: 
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fore, put their implements i in motion, and soon came toa new 

and richly adorned coffin, in which lay the murdered bride, 
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grief had vanished from her, co and a heavenly 
calm seemed spread over her The old man threw 
himself down on his knees near the coffin, and wept and 
prayed aloud for the soul:of:the dead, while mute ease pins 
nepey ene enror-ecined Iie somgaaneats | 
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“Can you tell us: how to get out of this cursed scrape?” 
said Albert von Grunhof, pacing hastily up and down the 
room, to his elder brother. Herrmann, who was seated in a 
brown study at the window. “Don’t make such faces, 
gallant captain; don’t bite your lips so, but give me an 
answer, You were ever ati churerent myc  Nt e art 


comforter. . . ‘tutapabahie’ bnalad ido geile 
“ And are you not: a councillor, y cal mare he 
other, awaked from. his musings over the: 
wit; “nay, are you nota, councillor of, state z)) Ranier 
are in the practice of ,governing,—out, with, a decree whieh. 
may be of some service tous; my, wits are,at a,stand+ger 
nius, spirit, reason, I have-lost;them, all!”’yy5 0) winteoe ten) 
$ po will find them, again,”’ said, the third, personage .of 
this worthy company, the baron Hans von. Eschen, as he: 
kept, cheerily stirring. a xeeking bowl of punch 5.6 lieres here 
in;this divine fluid, liestrength, genius, and a whole, world of i 
the, most sublime and useful. inventions, ..Drink,aelangholy: 
soulgfe.) 16 diseb sift totte saan] nt bortano ident eeguad 
ziti? to olbbis qoob odt os ot dud feb iset6 fare bore 
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, Are we not b alengethed a set of very 
_cessively amiable fellows? Are we not 7 : , and high’ 
redea a aie Caagh lg rorldly Mammc 


they take’ 
It is your own cause as well as ours; ¢an’t You conjure 
some nice little spirit out of the vapours of that rum 
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yours to sharpen our intellect???) Ae 
“Oh you fools!” rejoined Hans, comfortably quaffin 
glass of the aromatic beverage. “Do you expect ‘inspit 
from one;—or two,—or three glasses? » ‘Most ost true it 3 
are in a miserable dilemma; we aré about'to 
a trio of exceedingly sweet, arennyen cae 
never saw in our) lives’ before. ' ‘We have the comfortable’ 
certainty before us of spending the ryan esr 
the highly raperreadhatar irene squires. 
must renounce thé pleasures of | 
—all gaiety and mirth must. ieee Acerliernn ne 
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Jonel Selten. Herrmann and. Albert. were the only children 
of the brother, and. Hans of his elder sister, while the colo- 
nel and his wife were blessed with three daughters. Oho!” 
thought they; “here. i is, the finger. of | Providence win 
boys and three girls. in a family,—fine 

derstanding which exists amongst us all and ostadinann toi 
our children,—what can be clearer. than that, they, must 
marry each other in due time! .. The boys, eight, nine, and 
ten years older than their brides,—what in this world can be 
more convenient!’ Straitway the papas and, mammas as- 
sembled,—and having reflected much and prudently.on the 
frailty of human life around a bowl.of Bishop;*:the Notary. _ 
was called to draw up a very solemn, covenant, reciprocally. 
pe ~— the parties; to the following purport). 9/9. 
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stinate eniajnestal fellows seecbvel! dui tidy aA 
marry their'cousins. | unter ite Waite Aion 
What influence this resolution would have upon theit for- 
tune never cost one of them a thought, 
than they wanted in the meantime. Whether the ladies were 
animated by the same tender feelings towards their destin- 
ed bridegrooms, or more resigned to the fate whose deéree 
had doubtless been again and again rung in their ears, ‘whiat 
man possessing any knowledge of the human ‘heart, ‘and°of 
that of woman in particular, ean doubt! 'To ‘the mind “6f 
woman too—though much more hibiteated to 
pliance than that of man—that hideous word must is ineffa- 
bly disgusting; and it is easy ‘to believe that the three ladies 
early arrived at no less decided 
it, more to themselves—to marry any ‘other’ men « 
rather than their stupid cousins: They even exhausted theit 
powers of invention in representing their cousins in the most 
ridiculous and unfavourable light. Among their dolls there 


en\and ladies, but was kept atoa “respectful 
Eeractonmay superiors, and when any one‘asked the 
name of the unfortunate doll sad tearm 
informed that it was cousin: 
cousin Hans.’ 3 fox yorls« ovad srumit Yo +102 orseeent ent 


ip, they had gone:through an arduous'coursé 
of-study; they had attained some maar 
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geons—the latter only remained visible. But in:the free and 
easy life of gay students and soldiers, the mioney which/they 
drew from the unwilling purses of their stewards:and guar- 
dians, quickly yanished like a sublimated essence, and only 
a very unpleasant. caput, mortwum remained behind in ‘the 
shape of a heavy burden of debts. That their worthy factors 
and guardians should have attended to themselves in thé ge- 
neral dilapidation and spoliation, every one will pronounce 
quite just and reasonable ; the enemy too had» done’ all: he 
could to reap. where he had not sown; and a series of:inun- 
dations and bad harvests had completed 'the derangement ‘of 
their financial resources. It was thus quite natural that the 
young gentlemen on their return from their wanderings 
should find nothing but empty purses and coffers; while, on 
the contrary, the old uncle knew no/end of his wellshoarded 
riches. But for reasons, sufficiently: knowm to ‘our-read- 
ers, the young sparks had very carefully their 
said uncle ; they seldom bestowed a thought upon ‘him,—and 
hardly ever put themselves tothe trouble'of acq 
with their existence by letter. Their hearts indéed bad often 
been attracted towards the old man, the last: remaining stem 
of their family, but were as often repelled by thethought:that 
his castle was haunted by those three dragons who so greedily 
coveted their persons and possessions) ¢sy f ted homeo 
“ Pray, what sort of figures have they got ?” they would 
sometimes say to Florian, who as:a sort of -heir-loom of the 
family had lived since the memory of mamon tho estates of 
Grunhof and Eschen, and who knew the) fair ladies,’ as “he 
had sometimes been sent on confidential messages ‘between 
their papa and the colonel.) “ Oh, miserable he would re 
ply, and accompany his intimation with such grimavés as did 


not tempt them to any closer inquiry. Further interrogation 


would besides have been of no avail, for they knew wellthat 

no entreaty, persuasion, or force, could drag out/of the: old 

fellow any thing he chose to conceal, ‘as he® had’ always his 
¥ 2 
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own good, reasons 1s whether for speaking or ri main ices 
Under his eyes and care the youths had grown a for he 


lived alternately at Grunhof and Eschen as valet Caleb ae ” 
to their papas, He had made himself indispens 
pld gentleman by his honesty, punctuality, an and 
Florian would rather have died of hunger t rt A ave! per- 
formed the slightest piece of service for the ladies or thei 
appendices, the femmes de chambre,—he lived only f for nis old 
and young masters. Florian had got some peculiar n 1 
the subject of free-agency, which he rigidly: 
practice; and in consequence of which, srienemy 
himself settling comfortably down at Grunhof, he packe 
his wallet, shook the dust from his feet, and set off for Es- 
chenthal, with the exclamation, “Man must preserve his 
liberty !”. The same thing he repeated at Eschenthal _— 
reasons. , “ Who is master,” he peevishly exclaimed ; 
comforts and enjoyments of home? Or I myself? No! ‘man 
must preserye his liberty.” And then he would ‘wander 
back to. Grunliof, where he played the same game over again, 
alternately attracted. and repelled between the two 
= the electric spider. “ Man must preserve his libe: 
mim e of this very excellent maxim, no one wi 


‘his attachments and habits than 
cursiveness ‘of whose freedom was” circumscribed i 
narrow circle of alternate service on the mint 
masters. When, they died he exclaimed again: “ pate 
preserve his liberty ! I cannot blame them for 
this life; but Florian too is free.” After this ‘he 
himself times to Hans, s ymetimes to Alb rt 

ee estes ‘other times to the whole trio at on ve 
cp of servant of all work, help-at-need, and Scaperoa 
ne atl ortunes. * had fo 

respectful ‘distance the brave H. 
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give up all idea of those we love;.if we refuse the, former, . 
hove, cami:We Reducekite Henganys offer our tothe, 
latter ? » od enw beeeold ator tlite ‘und silew oils Saou wei 
“ Oh hard conclusion: most lamentable aust!” responded); 
the whole choir; and now nought, save, the occasional sip- + 
ping of the topers, interrupted the solemn silence into whieh, 
they sank. |...) vidolisp god < witbiaret isimae diiw hoedaq bad 
Can we wonder at the despair of. these | poor; lovers 2,, 
Would. to. Heaven they had not seen the capital that .wittter4); 
No masquerade would then have made wreck of, their ;fox-,, 
tunes,—no Precioso,* no Tyrolese, no fair: Grecian, would,, 
then haye stolen into their hearts to disturb their tranquillis« 
ty. In peace might they then have celebrated the birth-day,of? 
Hans at Walheim, and found that sour apple, which they were; 
there condemned. to taste, not so bitter as they,had at first 
anticipated; and the friendly Mammon.also—a matter notte; 
be despised—might have strewn their path with golden'rases.. 
But. all this;was;now beyond hope... He/who: has: ever felt 
another choice forced upon him than that /on. which: he, had. 
set his heart;4who, instead of, free and heart-felt love, has, 
been constrained, to obey the dictates of another’s will,) wall, 
best understand the melancholy position of the three unhap- 
py swains;.and.ifihe had -beenwith them at) theyball,,. and... 
seen the goddesses who there won |their hearts, :most,,cer- 
tainly would he have:sympathised with them in, their ,com- 
plaints. bissd eval. vher tad? unmtitiorr ty ‘ty ofttislt 80m ‘bluoe 
But. who were those three lovely heart-stealers.?:,; Thats. 
a question; gentle reader, you ask in vain; the three happy 
and yetiunhappy slaves could not answer it themselyesivy « \. 
| Precioso had glided swiftly into the ballroom in,her fam-,, 
cifal:fipaniah. seambsees Cierny silts a thousand spangles,., 
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and itistantly ‘was’ lost } ‘his’eyes ‘beheld ‘and fol. 
lowéd her only.’ In'an ‘ecstady of delight! he! erent 
her through the waltz ; but still more blessed was he duvitig’ 


“theeconmnenia iL hio® versation révealéd to 


him that'this Preciosa’ was in no’ . egree inferior to her pro. 
totype’in innovence, intellect, and loveliness) (Phe evening | 
had passed with cruel rapidity ; how quickly had it'pass¢d’’ 
to the’ happy Herrmann too, who; spell-bound to the pret- 
tiest Tyrolese who ever ‘waltzed at a German ball in narrow’ 
corset and’ party-coloured ‘petticoat; could not perceive-what’ 
was going ‘on’ with the two! others,-of whom) however, 
none ‘swas more ‘beside: himself: with’ love ‘and delight ‘than’ 
Albert) whom‘a slender maiden from Mitylene, withsteps aa 
light'as: Hebe’s, had borne’ up into the very highest heavens! ! 
_ “But are’ we not altogether ‘a pack “of duneesy? ‘inquired: | 
they of each ‘other; when after midnight: they: oneésmore 
found themselves in'their chamber at the‘hotelyand sobering 
down into calm reflection) {to fallyso sably'in! love 
with unknown masks’?! ‘A'set‘of butterflies;Whojuisoonias 
twelve o’clock’ had struck; flew off without affording! asia 
opportunity: of getting'a peep below their masks!?? 102.099 
« How Flook,” exclaimed Herrmann; * she knows‘0litodle: 
my nose off at the buffet ; and even told her my mameit!y2 y.) 
— “So'did I tomy Greek,’ sighed ‘Alberto220 hon ed? mo9- 
_ © And I too tocmy Tyrolese;*) exclaimed:(Hertmann 57 i 
could not think of permitting that ugly Jew’s beard todistix, 
gure my handsomé features while with herin the:side-roomi” 
“Nor could 1,” interrupted Albert; when! imcthen recess » 
of a window I'stamimered ‘out-to- my Grecian the bonfessiow : 
of my lovey: ‘What fool T-was'!!)) What) must)sheothink ‘of 
me !'»And she did'my foolship»ample reverence as keke 
amay BP Saad me with that hat laugh and low ones SH 
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midnight has struck; every person who is desived “te untiask: 
comply with the wish, if expressed in polite terms. == tear 
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peated Hans, dropping the hand which held ‘on the 


table, and ae g from him like ieee suddenly’ 
some dion Ae hie" ien jauinped ip’ arate aud edn! bit 
by a tarantula, ran a ‘breast ‘with: sparkling 
eyes, and called out; “Councillor, Lhave got a beam of hope, 
Tam imspired! No, not we! it shall tot be we: who’ shall 
refuse the dear little loves—they shall refase us?? ) 00. 
“Are you mad?” interrupted Albert. “They refuse ws, 
refuse the most amiable coxcombs that woman’s eye ever 
smiled upon!” What are ‘you thinking about? How did 
such an idea ever enter into your head ?? ©) 9) 
“*Oho! Oho!” shouted Hans, “that is just the’ thing. 
t have found it, brothers mine! We must make ourselves 
as ugly as possible, so that our’ fair cousins may be horrified 
at the sight of us, and thank heaven if they get rid of us-at 
the ° loss of half their fortune” “80 4 0) 8s wok 
And how’ will you ‘manage bape ae 
@ nes you blow W 
as many folds into your face ee dy dog-on, 
“ There tn dase I should,” replied Hans ; “iny'fade re- 
mains as it is; but between my shoulders, niy friends, F shall 
place the Chimborazo. And’ T should’ like to''sée the’ g 
worth one hundred thousand “crowns who would’ 
hand to such acmohster (ness Wed Kodidls eure dealt dae 
«“ Brother,” rere in’ unfeigned igh ae tule 
is truly a fortunate thought! ~ Yes, you are right. opt 
got a bullet in my left foot ond wil make my declaration of 
love bent double’ ona crutch.” aos saad ashe 
“1,” interrupted Herrmann with great gaiety, “ — 
an eye. With a 1 black p patch as large as my hand’upon 
face, where i is the: sulla! who could contrive to fal i 
with wees ou 
yeah ifthe cla ‘shouted’ all at “hide,” ie they 
wel old Fv tu the tf high 
Mm donoar © sort were uy ye sae 
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« Why not o? replied’ Hans, “For twenty years we have 
not'seen each other ; and our respective tales of 
will easily be got up. Therefore, let us go to work, 
fully and courageously, and get ourselves in xeadiness for our 
masquerade.”  b eleo bate dete 
The dsinakep brothers! thus found themselves, all at guce 
extricated from their dilemma. Florian indeed wore a some- 
what portentous countenance, but the three gay youths gave 
themselves little concern about this,—the more so = 
knew it would be a fruitless attempt todraw any 
planation from the sly old rogue. 9.8991 at aiton 
On the once so much dreaded day of departare, 
merry fellows stept into their carriage,—the dn id 
with a horrid black plaster covering, one side of his. 
nance ; the second hobbling upon a crutch; and the 
with a hunch-back that projected: far over, the back of, th 
open vehicle in which they travelled. The duties of 
man, servant, and: confident, were united in the single person 
of Florian. 19 digest es 
In this guise, after a fortunate journey, they drove into the 
castle-yard of Walheim. Welcome ! anaae 
nephews!” exclaimed the Colonel from the top of the 
ing-place as he hastened to receive his guests, “ 
found the way then at last to your old uncle! _ But”. 
started when the whole hospital had alighted—* 1S 
this? Capipacebees seam renee oa . 
Dearest uncle,” sighed he, “an. a 
lancer at Leipsic deprived me of my left eyes? iis irae! wuss! 
“Oh,” replied the Colonel. in a tone of the a 
pathy, “‘my brave fellow, that’s a great pity. _ 
councillor, what are you doing. with tnt some a oa 
- Alas,” replied the councillor in a most 
“Igot it at Laon, by haying been suddenly. 
der a broken cannon ;, unfortunately they took hold 
the right leg and: drew it.out to the ¥ fe 
must help the shorter one witha crutch.) 4.0, 10) 978 ane 
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© Well,” ‘said the’ Colonel smiling, “that’is indeed) mar- 
vellous.” ‘ana you, cousin Hans, where got) you, that.ama- 
zing hunch ?” Oyen tol jor vei? Lane wound ‘eltene Hix: é 


“On Montniarte,” stiewered Haine; Se 

of the guards threw his bear-skin cap at my breast, and—”,_ 
« And that,” said the Colonel, shaking his sides with laugh- 
ter, “caused that mountain to grow on your back! But 
never mind, my good fellows, your infirmities are no cause of 
shame to you, and will, I trust, be no hindrance to the com- 
pletion of our intended project,—you know what I mean; 
come in, come in, place yourselves under the friendly roof of 
your old uncle; once more you are heartily welcome; your 
cousins, who are quite overjoyed at the thoughts fi seeing 
you, will soon make their appearance. ‘They are only dress- 
ing thethivel és up a little, poor things; and they have great 
need of it, for they are all'unfortunate cripples) like :your- 


selyéao?” cost ubeon Bi) ) bokinwnas yous cosetuy ok nioidsyatiade 
“« Cripples't” “exclaimed! thevbrothens; doling vaghastiat 
each other. — rae 1grtolt to 


“ Why—yes !” replied’ ‘the ‘Colonel; “lame; blind! of ian 
eyé, and duobaced like yoursélves)’ Were you not aware 
of. ‘that,—and’ ‘aré you ‘not’ satisfied that«it' should: be so? 
You know the matter will be so much the more: easily;set- 
tled,—like draws easily to like.’ But I'see yoware impatient 
to behold your brides, +P will go and fetch theme boimes- 
“Qh misery!” exclaimed the bridegrooms ‘imyja ‘tone-idf 
utter despair. "They will not ‘refuse-us.!)/0 Of »whatCavail 
has been all our masquerading ‘ingenuity? And, 'youj:Ble- 
ie ou rascal, why’ did you not’ tell us this???) «dO 

“@ Did'T not P? réplied’ Florian... Have'T notralways told 
you that your cousins were in'a’ very sorry’plight -yetol 
cutitiot béliéve' that for all that they will take their penyless 
brroap ty pte be as you'now have got.» Whem did 
you heat of a girl with’ a hundred thousand crowns, ‘though 
she ‘had the figute of an apé, giving’ her harid:to-a'man-with 
one eye, or one leg/"o¥'a hunch-back? "And: will mot-the 
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ae * fat 
dear children, in spite of papa, get their own will at last ? 
This you know is always the case, for man must preserve 
his liberty, and young ladies are in a certain degree entitled 
to their liberty, toor-ao.chage. Ry been thagR Aa SIRI? 

“ Here is my eldest daughter Eugenia, my dear cousins,” 
said the Colonel, introducing his daughter, “the black band 
which conceals her left eye will not render her less interest- 
ing, particularly to you Herrmann, for you know, one) pair 
of good eyes between you is quite sufficient for a happy 
couple. If you will shut your eyes—that is to say, eachiof 
_yon your good one—to the faults of one another, it iseertain 
“you will not be able to find a single fault in each other;..and 
so you will continue to regard each other as, angels 
to the end of the chapter. , And this is my second 
Aurora, It is quite marvellous that, she should, 
the right foot ; but that will enable you both, my d 
aihagee dal ees gn Senate antral ; 


t itis ‘notvat you, It is,the gaiety which I 
from misfortune which, tickles them, for, i 

terme motto with me, . pre my good 
is your, frit $0, Anfnd AUce yourselves, and ips 
a own, way,” “pamy't) at thls + Yt oy rewetnda | raz! 
pee equ whole position 

e to, be, painted, by. the, pencil af 

fe non-plussed, fi d ne 


uickly wre ht-up 
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“Phere is atime for every thitigs You are Hed! Ihditdw 
pte nts baci nests to retive, they found — 


esi wt Vov .Oh5 
Silent “and thotightful! th “paced” thro hat 
ment for‘a while. yp 

Fre tren er on _ hat ‘like 
fools:undér' ‘that | masquerade’ ’ ea lil 
though she has only one eye, does’ she’ not bloom 1i 

' Clo Grabes 2° 21 iadd-—anys. anoy ioda lew voy Uh claeae 
oPhat Aurora? pg WH op Po 
Pinar actlitdandesuryea aapeeesiraae 


sinus aod HON, en Uiw va an i200 ind a 3 . 


Pry pe on renee 


rr Fvini: ' 


ips 


xn yn ak A tly a ede 
es, who just need such men as we to exercise their wit upon, 
will refuse us? Was the reception they gave us yesterday 
evening, and their behaviour — like a prelude to ‘a re- 
fusal ??o 0 au d vidi beted ines: bake 

« Linow not what to think,” replied Hans ; “it seems to 
mé that we have taken the trouble thus shamefally to dis- 
guise ourselves for very little purpose ; for we shall certainly 
go off as pennyless as we came?) 9) 8 OO ee 

-“ Be that as it may,” concluded all, “there is no” help ‘for 
it} and we mystica armameteirr cn 
W.Msisy o1 ) Thoda Se 
‘ae was natural that they should now become more ‘cati- 
tiows;—that they should try to reconnoitre the grownd on 
which ope and summon all epriercgr 
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avail for if the fire: any-thedy tind found their cousins tole. 
rable,—they thought them charming the second, and ‘divine 
the'thirdthe fourth, all was over with them and the masks, 
and they owned to each other that’ they would be the most 
unfortunate of men if their fair cousins’ should réfuse’ them. 
And that this might’ very easily happen, they weré obliged 
to confess, on observing, that as they got every day moré and 
tiore over the ‘ears in love, the ladies ‘became cooler ‘and 
codler + iby atid bye’ contenting' themselves with the most or- 
dinary politeness in their behaviour towards their’ cousitis. 
This observation hung like a heavy thunder-éloud ‘over the 
sighing ‘Swaihs, but seemed ieee icon 
The ‘fave of affairs had entirely } they now trembled 
‘8 itiuch at’ the ‘possibility of a “no, tai they 
nt pe ce ofa yes,” and banished for’ ever 
‘from their heatts were the’ Petrdtecytors 
“Should we be the karate now’ said aie : 
Reiner temempem vec 
of whom’ wé know’ not ‘even the Couititen : 


y! 


OO ee 
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other hand is not every thing open. and.clear before us here, 
—the draw-backs as well as the beauties and perfections.? 
Oh, what are those insignificant defects, of the body compar- 
ed to the rich gifts of the intellect and the mind!” 4...) 
“ And compared to three hundred thousand crowns,”: added 
Hlowiens nh’, gosh bodaenh sLedttetted iw ten wow D9 
“ Hold your tongue, you. base. slave.of, Mammon!” angrily 
ondiaioneh the enthusiastic lovers. _ “If they were poor, en- 
tirely poor, and did not—as.they . do—unite. every charm, 
our, lives would nevertheless depend upon their decree.) Oh 
why did we ever fall upon the idea of this unfortunate. dis- 
guise, which may perhaps for ever shut upon us the gates of 
paradise !” “ Alas |, how shall I get rid of my plaster ? sigh- 
ed Herrmann, ..“ And [of my, crutch?” moaned Albert. 
“ And | of this cursed hunch-back ?”’ gnashed Hans ;\“ and 
my birth-day, does it not fall to-morrow?” 0.9) bye bolle 
“We must come to.a.decision,” paves rn. i 
and immediately ventured with. beating hearts to; make, the 
opemcompssion, of their loye, and timidly. but earnestly, soli- 
cited, that “yes, fi ’ without which they. felt NO_enjoyment 
could remain for themjon earth, (5. 14). 9) fone vod? baw 
,, But. they were struck, as if by a. thunderbolt,, when. each 
of the cruel ladies laughed outright.in mockery of them,,ex- 
claiming,“ How |.,what!, My, dear cousin, are you mad?., Do 
you really speak in sober earnest? , Has.our indulgence, in- 


spired you with, so foolish a presumption, as to suppose that 


we are to bestow, our hands on a cripple, a hunch-hack,..and 


a man with one eye??? ywos sldi~wend aoiavtedo HdT: . 


. The astonished swains stood for a, moment in, doubt, whe- 
ther to, retort.the, indelicate, reproach on the, proud.maidens, 
who, seemed not. at,all conscious, that, they were, labouring 


under, the same, misfortunes. But the power of,loye, which 
had reduced these defects to nothing in their eyes, jallowed 
them,to cherish no. other feeling than that:of transientvof- 
fence, which. a ar i Nir ner 


‘stantly filled ; basin by She ORSINI at, 
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quickly clear themselves of all ground/of objection on ‘that 
scores boourl:d adiwe aodish eoarlp arm Gaate 
“Then,” stammered Herrmann hastily out, if-we were 
neither lame, nor blind, nor hunch-backed you would “grant 
us your love ?” wy RA Go 
«“ That; may be a question,” replied, Adelaide s but how 
can you give yourselves what you do not possess, or how can 
you get rid of what disfigures you ??.) ). see soe 
sof We cam! we can!” shouted the brothers.» {4 4") 
. “At-your feet, my adorable Eugenia,” exclaimed. Herr 
manny :d)place my plaster??.) ae 
“ At your feet, my heavenly Aurora, sighed: Albert; * TD lay 
down my arms—my poeta, where Ihave long ago laid my 
heart.”’ tittoh grow ai =tideré ‘rit OCDE? 
vo¥ And»here, divine Adelaide;?» concluded: Hans, | 
the obeathebidehit from his back, “ here is my huri¢h- 
back !” — < shttacrsom lov! Anon SF ten 
SST Xohelp Pneteamed the girls, throwing themselves 
into the arms of their father who. entered at the moment, 
“eur ecousins\are in league with the devil ! They put off and 
on their limbs as they choose! The monsters! 
venge! the) insult done us by these -villains who have so 
shamefully mocked our misfortunes!?).0 4) 1) hone 
06S What the deuce does this: mean ?”’ ‘inquired the colonel; 
“what is the! meaning of all this, nephews:??)x sso (nid oF 
“Tt means,” the repentant’ youths exclaimed, “that we 
have in. our ‘folly: deceived the: best of uncles;—that we’ are 
soundfrom:top to tee,—and that we beseech him tointercéde 
for’us with our dear cousins, whom we have likewise-dedeiv- 
eds though not with any malicious intent, and 
there is no happiness for us in'the world\o'l s-ionpunt oft 
Well”: smiled the colonel, “allthis is:very:singulai!”’ So 
faroas - Lam concerned) I “heartily pardon :youallbub you 
must settle with'the girls themselves for the: mischief you 
have done them; So»you could: love: 
icmnithacts okerehlchiytnr facial theca apa amen 


as = — =&® 
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© We shall be in Heaven’ With them!» exclainieds‘all:the 


three. “What are those — wisi balanced esrb 


many perfections 27! 't ar):drryebt: bebseninsty {aod P ay 
“ And you,” said the chil to: his: daughters what do 
you say to it ?” Sp wobble 


“ That this behaviour i ‘quite unpardonable,’ nomi 
from the lips of all. “ That [, _ my te added me 
* will have none of them.” = t bag itihy 

“Nor I,” said Aurora, “ And I anil noty” finished 
Adelaide, “for what fidelity and love can be expected of 
such facetious gentlemen, who are pea ane accomplished 
liars and deceivers.” zai joy hrmaay dL" 


“Oh. pardon! pardon us!” begged the brothers. We 
did not know what we were doing.” iiv 


“ You did not know,” “inguired-the colonel, tsasidiyut. you 
did! Come, quick, confess the truth} ‘Why did-you doit ? 


Was it to mock the poor girls?” 


“ Heaven is our witness wvé-hevee-thouifhtlofthiati¥Natine- 


verated all, “We-had no idea that)! ‘io seme odiote | 


“ Now then,” ee Colonel, “what -was “your 


reason 2702 2 sevrdetseiy “norte volte edeniniediine ; 


srxds alguasiitig exthirinitoreaioeilethiniihed 
around them for something to help'them ‘out of their scrape, 
when Florian entered the room.“ Is it not true,” they’éalled 
to him, once more breathing freely ;'“ Is it not true, Florian, 
that our masquerade was nothing but an innocent jest???" 

“Nothing more in the world!” affirmed the old man. 
“ Preciosa, the Greek, ' and'the ‘Tyrolese will not» be such 
fools as to take in good earnest the declaration of love which 
strangers made to them ; and the Rose, the Lock of hair; and 
the turquoise Forget me not!” 9) 0) eure este 
_-“ Hold your tongue, ‘you raseal!” were the words’ with 
which the frightened suitors interrupted 


this alarming speech. 
The colonel laughed till the'tears rolled down his ‘cheeks, — 


but his daughters, covering their faces with their handker- 
chiefs, screamed out ina’ stifled voice! Save’ us; father, 
23 
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from these deceivers and monsters, whose hearts and words 
are as false as their figures! Have we not justmow heard 
that they have already pledged their faith to,others 2”). 
“Is that true?” asked the colonel, wiping his eyes.. -) 
“ Heaven forbid!” exclaimed the nephews: “ Such a de- 
sign never entered our minds, and who knows what a long 
forgotten jest that ass speaks OFPL: oi  voete wed) ypleeoao 
The three suitors renewed their warm protestations. of - 
love and asseverations of fidelity, but the inexorable, ladies. 
dropped each a low grave curtsy and s hestenen seth? 
laughter out of the room. M4] dyrottt (tp yee Dosvas 
“Let them go,” said the slnialas ina i i 
unable to restrain his laughter; “you'll find: their ‘equals 
everywhere. I am only sorry for the contract, not in| the 
least for you. You win by the business three hundred thou- | 
sand crowns, and are free te choose other brides... ys dng 
“ That we will not!” exclaimed the trio ; “and if we can- 
not win their hearts we do not want their gold.” 4. 4 9) 
“ Will you give me:that in: meinen Hh ogres the colonel. 
with must earnestness, 606.004 bu) S00 SO) yo we ee 
i Tiioebeitingy end legal: fotm/ stujoiniedithe three deieitiia, 
looking with singular feelings on their now inexplicable uncle, 
who quickly left the room. Lane tod, eas 
* What) is all this to come to,?”: inquired they of one 
another. “Are we to get measure for measure; or is: this 
a farce in which We are at first to play the part of harlequin 
and clown, though it is all toyend well?” 4... 4 01 teeb> 
‘They spent; the day in deep and. manifold reflections; bat 
matters assumed no better aspect. The maidens, jeered and). 
mocked them; and a friendly glance which seemed to, falk.: 
out by chance now and then, rendered the whole :affairstill « 
more enigmatical... Thus, wavering between hope’ andrfear;!: 
the agitated suitors opened their eyes on the dawn of the): 
decisive day on wai siomnseb? to complete: his, twenty- 
fourth year. HOt 29 URN lene dod uth mihi tig wedsids 
Snicendasitineiieamesnendanems that though he had 
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once hoped to have done honour to the day by @ signal fes- 
tival, he was, nevertheless, still resolved not to allow it to— 
pass over without some kind of. gaudeamus ;:and with ‘this 


design he was to give a masquerade inthe evening;'which 


indeed was the only entertainment. his poor children eould 
enjoy, as they could then hide their deformities underan alk. 
concealing disguise. He added that he had invited his! vous 
sin, who had three lovely daughters that danced like’ angels, 
and his nephews might appear in any characters: they liked 
best, asa chariot-load had just arrived of masks of all nations | 


and every description—gods, men, and devils, out of which 
they could suit their own fancies. > org mnodt.aocb #3 


“ will also not fail to. appear and, treat) us according:te our » 
deserts! Oh it is now that the demon of mischief begins ‘to 
work, and no misfortune ever comes single”) 1) <0 wor hs 
They felt quite assured, that, to complete the sum) of 
their misery, the three masks would make theirappearance — 
in the evening, and that they were the daughters ofthat cou- 
sin of whom their uncle had spoken. #9 )s90me tewta iy 
“Now, my friends,” exclaimed Hans, “ new «we ‘shall! be 
roasted between two fires, and.expose durselyes as we have. 
done before !”” anpos ot Tiel yiloiap nth 
“No!” shouted Herrmann; “my resolution(is firm.’ // ~ 
“And mine!” exclaimed Alberti fo 6) ow 14” wariidns 
“ And mine not less so,” said Hans laughing ;* butfromone 8 
side at least we have little:to hope !??s ) ‘) s yuo! wowcls hae 
To make the best of ‘it, and to avoid: at least till midnight 
the unpleasant: recognition, they chose such ‘ 
believed would best conceal their persons ;)and: then: sivb Aileen: 
own apartment. sought the foaming :punch-bowl to: inspire . 
them with fortitude for the trial, for all below were occupied 
in’a bustle of preparation for thé evening fetes uo (sicce. | 
Evening came‘on,-one of the wings of the castle began'to 
glitter with the light of candles,—carriages rolled upjand the — 
most grotesque’ figures alighted out of them,—gay) music 
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called to. the: dansth ita our three friends could no longer 
delay to make their appearance: ‘their uncle had already 
sent twice for them. They entered with no very enviable: 
feelings, it may easily be imagined, the already crowded sa- 
loon ; their hasty glances explored it in every direction, but, 
thanks to heaven, the dreaded masks were nowhere to be 
seen. But neither were the beloved cousins; their uncle only, 
whose form was easily recognised under the mask of a state- 
ly knight, strutted about, proud as a turkey-cock, among his 
guests. The suitors cast a scrutinizing glance around them 
for a concealed lame foot, or hunch-back, but in vain; all 
they saw skipped about with the lightest and most graceful 
steps imaginable ; and if there was a blind person in the room, 
that defect could not of course be discovered beneath - the 
mask, It seemed quite eatlomabant rita = = 
detained from making their appearance in the ball 
the suitors had proposed to dance with none but them, a ey 
walked about among the joyful crowd with an air of indiffer- 
ence, or stood apart and plunged in deep reflection, ye aaltee 
All at once the folding-doors were flung open, and an tong 
gant and slightly disguised lady stepped in,—it was 
pected cousin, and oh, good heavens! at her side glided in 
Preciosa, the Tyrolese, and the Greek! They promenaded 
around the room; but as mist retreats before the sun, so did 
the three suitors now fly before those fair’ ones whom énée 
they'so éagerly pursued. This mancuvre, however, was of 
brief avail. They were soon laid hold of, and—-what to then 
appeared quite inexplicable—fully recognised.) 6! 
| entree rcsd whispered Precibisl: “do you still sing’! 
in? iter fis ‘3 ot mistio biigern or) See 
‘ My rem for Seville?’ ”)) imclosdsnonmrn: 
Sok en as pemimaincatins 
«I don't Lianivithesi wetaf? answered Hans, v y 
“ But me you know,” said Preciosa, laughing. » ‘\aeve %» 
“T once dreamt something of the kind,” grumbled: Hans ; 
“but that is over since I awoke. Can suchiaydream,! the 
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vision of «ball; be any: thing: else but nnainy.wothing? Now. 
must yourself be aware of that, -and you only wish to:mock 


mel? Aya Wey Ot “nat HAP. ORAS GR Mite. we 


Ibrahim) Pacha,” whispered, the. Greek, ‘why do you 
fly from me. I am the same I, was, and..I,am notiafraid, of) 
you?) «toiwon atw edzam Bobeiih ol?’ never ot erin) 

“Fair Greek,” replied Albert, “Lanna believer:in predes-. 
tination ; and predestination has said, ‘ It'shall not be. Beodw 

ia ‘enone 2looKnyedut sep be 11g two? bottatia ade vi 
‘foil bane Nt 2 GEAR, : a ag ‘tis time,” eiaorre 
into Herrmaiin’s ear. somal Helsosgop 6 10? 
fifteas ae his. Jestdyi off dtirw Yous: boqqtile * Wa hy 


sidan Bis stapimne aiyhiiy lave for MP 8 


by teh 


od heia roouh od Seto a Jour er vale a . 


atch 
ie af thee i tys2 ans ae vindgtlé Bere ny 
’ Do” Before the is ids trick ee hoe Of AN, itfesos bsin5q 
> eeo'Thou shalt! beat thy willing bride to-tair Sévillé: 20K OT I 
ih ov ue eit stoted etsitey heitie as tod : moor od} Davos 
“ That is not very probable,” 
shake himself free of the gipsy. 5: #Seville..isfar s,my motto, 
is: Stay at home and. win, your livelihood: honestly?" 5). 
Precioso Pine ier a RE yma yt 
thinking of the. zithy “rdlbend itt *) 
“Yes,” repli Hiekiy inpaicdendy Ste am thinking” of the 
hunch-backed Indy-dulieibhensliantacu rs LAM snl 
_ “Leave me, charming foe,’ entreated Ibrahim: Parkins 
“you anecright, the bittel tector tenoet ated aa neg @it 
forever” -onisyual scoot bid woul voy Satlae 
-. &Love is/blind,” smiled the \Tyrolesesioe tvresrbh oon 1” 
9 ftiYeny} siepliod Flemmtanny tbat to me inoue eye! only, 
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and senate heneee on me from. the other,., Giresee back my 


rose,” vod) ™ oficernd ato ont ditesaaler 
ioatnmedaien you only endear it the more to me,” 
replied shes di iis en ty ewiod eum (belt antbatdosedtihetdied 
Sram 


©) so ff Oa a Bren gees He 
« Neyer!” ejaculated Herrmann 1 angrily, an Yan Sines 
an a -deliverer. ) Beit 
ey were now accosted by the noble ayar 
eur et sans reproche, the dear uncle 
fessed. hi himself quite astonished to seis de 


za amid the general. merriment, and not pe — 
“Cheer up, you knights of the rueful countenance aia 
he: S107. 8 net) harley wy nottesamp oft 


Oh who Would pine with inward sinatt, rol blo “toi 
piaraticeimadrchinliein vies se oral We 


Who would keepsorrow in his heart, =f 
{ ‘When the — of prime are glowing? fay 
, ud bo ae 


“« Cheer tts ! ree supper you will, dance ‘ene enough. All's 
well that ends well; and then shall our Hans’, hinthetagibe 
concluded.” ( OF) DOM GeFSs> DO bwok ” 

«“ Then, preparations, must soon be, made. for it,”) said) the 
despairing friends. “ Midnight draws near, and yet no happy 
star has.risen upon our love.” 0. 44) igus orl eel 

“Because you are blind,” replied the colonel, laughing... ... 

. The.youths were again chased about by, those.tormenting 
sprites, who, they felt with additional horror, were motwith+ 
standing very lovely and charming. .One hounafter,another 
struck, All is now over,” they sighed ;,“ only a,jfeme mis. 
nutes remain to us till Hans shall have accomplished his. 
twenty-fourth year, and hope itself expire. . For wouldthey 
not be here? Would they not give, us,a sign) of ,theiryypre- 
sence jif it, were, otherwise ?,, Already the clock, points upen, 
the fatal hour !” ond Saye os 


i ee 


== 
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« Teis true?” exclaimed: Preciosa,’ the Greek; 'and’the Ty- 


- rolese all in one breath, “there are but five minutes remain= 
ing. Oh noble knight; sans peur et ‘sans ‘reproche, be'you 


before this hour has fled, judge betwixt us and these faithless 
men !” 

“I!” exclaimed the colonel. “What! a cour d’ Amour 

—Judgment and justice! What are your complaints, fair and 
noble maskers, against each other? Soon we must with- 
draw to supper ; here the cause cannot be justly heard, follow 
me to the tribunal, the picture-gallery.” 

oe sp endidly lighted hall was thrown open, and the six 
masks stept into it after Bayard with trembling hearts. 

- Bayard now broke silence : on Let us hear the quai 
said he. 

“ The question is,” roplisa Pike i in a low voice, “ whe- 
ther old love or new ought to be preferred?” 

“ We know of one love only,” interrupted; Herrmann. 

“ And I,” said ees ae will not be of age for tWo minutes 


yet.” rq lo 2ysb odt ood W 
“ And our geben: 99 sonal all the — “are called 
Eugenia, Aurora, and Adelaide”) 0) aaah 


“ Even so are we also called,” answered the fair masks 
“ You! you!” exclaimed the brothers. 
* Behold us!” cried the ladies, taking off their vie 
“Oh Adelaide! Eugenia! Aurora!” exclaimed the ‘bro- 
thers, who seemed like men suddenly “awaking from’ the 
dark night to the sunny day. |“ You were what we sought, 
and we'knew' it not!’ | oer yo wae?’ “atid thie Gratoh ? 
And the hunch-back ?” ~~ R Bl AS OW AOSTA 
© Were as deceitful as yeti awash paneer (the ahioaely 
shaking his sides with laughiter. “Do you gpg 
stithd Pieiiqiaooss eyed Lene & ald. Uc au od sigoiet aot 
v Dare we ‘then cherish hope ?”’ idatneicon ahs tbthione 
~© We ‘shotild indeed allow you none,” whispered the’ mai+ 


dens; “and! you know why: But Your fidelity’ reconciles us 
to you.” Lavosd-dedst ot) 
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“ From the first time they met with you,” continued the 
uncle, “ you had won the hearts of the girls, who were over- — 
joyed to find in you, cousins very different from those their 
fancy had conceived. Florian knew every thing, but I had 
imposed silence upon him. He betrayed your eng 


the girls, that might give you 

mn 98 Feta pe we gH 
en anes reparcpat 
clamations of the enraptured youths. — Tt ape. getweaeah 

Florian stood in deep reflection and with a moistened eye y 
at a humble distance. At last he approached the h up 
and said resolutely : “I could now pack up my wa E, 
take my departure if I chose it; but no, that I will not do ; 
rg armenghiipegpene pireenetior ls 
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Tue Wild Huntsman of the Danes is the celebrated king 
Waldemar IV. who may be called the second founder of the 
Danish kingdom. The legend of the Wild Huntsman is as 
follows : | “ths , a 


: 


_ Kine Waldemar loved Tovelille, a maiden from Ryygen, 
_ and was quite inconsolable at her death ; so much so, that 


he resolved never to part with her body, but made it be 


carried along with him wherever he journeyed. 

All his courtiers were highly dissatisfied at this fancy, and 
one of them became curious to know what was the secret of 
the king’s attachment to the corpse. On examining it with 
great attention, he found an enchanted ring on one of its 
fingers, which he took off and kept. After this the passion 
of the king suddenly changed, and he allowed the corpse to 
be buried ; but the royal regard was now turned upon the cour- 
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tier himself, so that he rose daily higher in favour,—the king 
demanded his constant presence, and would do nothing with- 
out his advice. Though people thought him happy under 
this extraordinary favour, he was by no means so in reality ; for 
the excessive attachment of the king actually deprived him ot 
his personal freedom. However, as he well knew from what 
cause this arose, he resolved to regain his liberty by renoun- 
cing the possession of the enchanted ring. 

One day, therefore, while riding with the king through the 
forest of Gurre, he threw the ring into a marsh, and from that 
moment the king’s attachment seemed to be transferred to 
this marsh, and he could not live comfortably any where else. 
Here he built the castle of Gurre, and hunted in the forest’ 
night and day. So much attached was he to the place, that 
his love of it drew from him certain sinful words which final- 
ly became his condemnation before the tribunal of Heaven. 
They were to the effect that God might keep his heaven to 
Himself, provided he, Waldemar, might for ever live hunting 
in the forest of Gurre.* 

He now rides every night from Burre to Gurre, and is 
known throughout the whole country as the Wild Hunts- 
man. When he approaches, there is a great rushing noise and 
cracking of whips in the air, and all who hear it step aside 
and hide themselves behind the trees. Then follows the whole 
hunt. First come some coal-black dogs running about, as if 
smelling at covers, with their blood-red tongues hanging out of 
their mouths ; then Waldemar appears galloping on his snow- 
White horse, and not unfrequently he seems to hold his head 


, oie Dertre 


® “The aisteit of Gurre is some Lisi enawveekoedadanes 
and is an extremely lone woody country. Near Helsingoer, well- 
known as Hamlet’s birth-place, people show the grave of Shak- 
speare’s hero, and tell us that ne, like Waldemar, VP i 
air as a Flying Huntsman; but that he uses a blaek hors 


he was a murderer, and therefore suffers severer jormer —— 
Waldemar, who rides a white one. a 
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under his left arm. If he meets any person, particularly old, 
people, he commands them to keep his dogs, and leayes them, 
standing with them, till at a signal made by a shot, thedogs 
burst their leashes and rush off snorting wildly. When the 
Wild Huntsman goes off in this style, he is heard clashing the, 
gates violently behind him; and in those places where there 
is any thorough fare, he gallops in at one gate and. out atthe 
other, in spite of the strongest bolts and bars,—At Christmas 
time he generally rides through Ibshof in Heiby; and behind 
Roeskilde there isa court where at night-time they always 
leave the gate open, as he has repeatedly broken the locks.— 
Sometimes he rides over the roofs of the houses. Thus in 
the neighbourhood of Herlufsholm there is a house the roof 
of which is considerably sunk, as it is said, by his riding over 
it.—In the northern part of Zeeland are some ruins which 
are called Waldemar’s castle. Here the old women go out 
regularly at night during midsummer, to open the gates for 
him.—Half-a-mile from Gurre lies Waldemar’s hill, which is 
surrounded by water. On this island, tradition says, six priests 
in black vestments, are often seen at midnight walking about 
and muttering strange rhymes.—There are several places at 
which he rests himself in his wanderings. People say he has 
a bed-room with two beds at Wallee castle, and that here he 
sometimes spends the night in the form of a black dog. In 
this room stand two large chests, which, when opened once, 
were found filled with those little round pieces of leather 
which formed the only species of money known in Walde- 
mar’s time. A subterranean passage connects Walloe castle 
with Teelleschof castle, where also Waldemar has a sleeping 
room, and where in ancient times it was even usual to keep 
a servant for his special use. Sometimes he rests himself at 
Wordingburg, in Waldemar’s tower, or in the ruins of the 
castle, where the ghosts of people who appear to have be- 
longed to his own times, are yet seen going about and mak- 
ing the beds. A peasant who would not believe that the king 
ever visited this tower at night, once ventured to spend the 
2az 
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Don Ramiro, the second king of Arragon, had departed this 
life, leaving a daughter yet in her minority, the heiress and 
the destined sovereign of his beautiful kingdom. The queen 
dowager, with her brother Don Garcia, whom. she tenderly 
loved, were appointed guardians of the princess and regents 
of the country till Ines should have become of age, and haye 
chosen a husband, who, along with her hand, should receive 
the reins of government. Don Garcia had. already fixed up- 
on a husband for his niece,in the person of his own son San- 
cio, who, of equal age with Ines, had been brought up.with 
her, and who was tenderly. beloved. by his aunt, partly forthe 
sake of his father, and partly on account of his mild manners 


and graceful appearance. Don Garcia had early satisfied his 


sister that she could not place. the fate of her daughter in 
better hands than those of his son; but the king would not 
hear of a union which promised no advantage to his house, 
for he had always cherished. the wnioed eieemes wid 
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daughter to some potent. prince or nobleman who might 
prove a protector to her country. As long, therefore, as Don 
Ramiro lived, the queen did not venture to manifest herin- 
tentions ; but when his death left her and her brother with- 
out a check, she pursued her own plan, and neglected nothing 
which might serve to inspire the heart of her daughter with 
feelings of such a kind as might best insure the success of 
her intentions. noone mo) peafies 
Sancio and Ines hed ope Us yt etl amngd 
they had been educated together, and Ines was attached with’ 
the love of a sister to her amiable companion, while Sancio’ 
rejoiced in the hope that his lovely playmate, whose charms 
became every year more and more conspicuous, should one’ 
day become his wife ; but of her throne, and all the riches 
she would bring him, the gentle youth had not ‘a single 
thought. Nor indeed had Ines any idea that her magnifi- 
cent possessions could be an object of desire to any one. | 
Ines had reached her fifteenth year, and Don Garcia made 
it his business to spread the report throughout all Spain, that: 
Ines was the affianced bride of his son, and Don’ Sancio ‘the 
future king of Arragon. However, the fame’ of Ines’s ‘ex~ 
traordinary beanty, and the prospect of. obtaining with her 
hand the possession of a throne, excited the hopes of so ma= 
ny knights and princes, that Saragossa soon became a ren- 
dezvous for the most accomplished foreigners, who came 
hither to attract the eyes of the beautiful princess and’win~ 
her favour. Don Garcia and the queen were much ¢ 
at this, but it was not in their power entirely to prevent itor — 
to hinder the praise-worthy exertions of the noble youths. 
in knightly exercises. Thus it happened that Donna "Ines — 
was frequently present at tournaments given in her honour, © 
that her hand distributed the prizes, and that the praise’ ‘of © 
her beauty was carried in song to the shores of the ocean 
and beyond the Pyrenees. This of course inspired her with 
an idea of her own consequence which had never erossed her ° 
mind before; but it did not lessen her’ attachment toe! the - 
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- friend of her youth, nor did she ever entertain the thought, 
_ while looking upon the’ crowd of gallant knights who" as- 
sembled around her as the centre of their wishes, of fixing 
upon any individual of preeminent excellence as nee peculiar 
object of her regard. dz joo date tino 
There was, however, one knight srottey of bhi distin. 
guished above many—perhaps above ‘all, and that was’ the 
gallant Don Raimond, son of the powerful count of Baréelo- 
na. The eyes of the beautiful Ines would’ certainly “have 
‘quickly sought him out, had not Don Garcia—who ri ghitly: 
judged him’ the most dangerous rival of his’ ‘son—emp 
avery: artifice to — the ar er at nero ee pnd 


niece, ° peusiien Hinged 


Don Raimond soon peaiateen this artis and his proud: 
spirit was exasperated at what he could not but deem an int 
sult. He easily saw through the intentions of the regent}, 
and his indignation would have determined: him to leaveia 
court in which not only justice was denied to’ his per 
accomplishments, but even those distinctions ‘due ‘to his’ 
birth and rank were withheld from him, if he had not borne | 


in his bosom the arrow which deprived him of the power\of 


flight, and detained him, even against his will, in the pre- 
sence of his beloved. But what most deeply offended him 
was, that every attempt to approach the beautiful Ines was 
rendered more difficult to him from the day on which the 
princess had expressed her opinion at a tournament, that 
among all the knights then present, the count of Barcelona 
showed the greatest address and made the finest appearance. 
Night and day Don Raimond considered how he best might 
by some signal action draw the looks of the princess upon 
him in a manner which, in spite of the'watchfulness of the 
queen and Don Garcia, might gain him her esteem, and, per- 
haps, even a more lively sentiment. He could not persuade 
himself that her attachment to the gentle Don Sancio—who 
more resembled a maiden thana knight, and was distinguish- 
ed in none of those exercises befitting a prince of his age— 
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sede sesismneaeonheseabeants habit; he-even felt con- 
vinced that she would never be happy with: husbandiwho- 
wanted the power and the courage to defend with dignity: the 
throne which might fall to his lot. Ttaa tar Meg h Fetahes 
‘The image of the young and gallant, 
bannato emsnthee eae 
of his saddle, in the tournament,—but, above 
a bull fight, when the furious animal had, one ‘of the 
tants already in its power, the knight leaped from one'of 
barriers and drove his dagger into ae 
moment when he was about to transfix his ad 
not so easily effaced from the mind. of the princess, — 
great displeasure of her mother and her uncle, she frequent- 
ly directed the conversation ‘to this subject and when they 
at/last tried to convince her that beneath. all these external 
adornments a very dark and deceitful heart mightlie congeal- 
ed, and even assured her that’ this was the case with ‘the 
count, she expressed her wish that the gentle and amiable 
Suncio ‘also might 'for once exhibit his address: in-those 
knightly exercises before her and the whole of Saragossa, 
adding that'she would be much rejoiced to see the proud 
SIRE Shiekh otd Hel eae 
sonal’ accomplishments, surpassed by her cousin. ©) 41/'+ 
“Don Gareia was very. much dissatisfied with this wish “He 
tried to dissuade his niece from the idea, and at last to am 
duce her to forget it by carefully avoiding to talk on the 
sncwhichho'prai 
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Barcelona was then nineteen, he had accompanied his father 
to the field of battle five years before, and, when just of San- 
cio’s age, had conquered a Moorish chief in single combat. 
Sancio himself could at last no longer bear to hear the praise 
of Don Raimond from every mouth, and—what was m 
painful of all to hin—from that of his bride; and ardently 
demanded permission to enter the lists, upon which he had 
hitherto only looked down from a balcony with the ladies of . 
the court. He now began to exercise himself, and impetuous- 
ly demanded his first arms from his father, which he at last 
received, being declared a knight in a solemn assembly, to 
the great joy of Ines, who now dreamed of nothing but her 
cousin’s victory over the proud count, and delighted in no- 
thing more than the anticipation of beholding the friend and 
companion of her youth, and her destined husband, bear away 
the prize in a tournament. | | 

An opportunity quickly offered itself. The birth-day of 
the beautiful Ines drew nigh, and the count of Barcelona 
proposed to celebrate it by a tournament, which should sur- 
pass any thing of the kind that had ever been seen at Sara- 
gossa. He hoped thus to find for once at least, an opportu- 
nity of approaching the lady of his heart and of drawing her 
attention upon him, having requested her to distribute the 
prizes with her own hand, and being firmly resolved to al- 
low no one to bear the palm from himself. With this inten- 
tion he invited all the noble knights of the country,—even 
the Moorish princes were not overlooked, and all anticipated 
much from the coming spectacle. 

Don Sancio was to make his first trial of arms in this tour- 
nament, and Ines had embroidered his scarf with her own 
hands ; he wore her colours, and appeared to her great de- 
light beautiful as the God of Love himself, in his ‘splendid 
golden armour. The combat began; Don Garcia with much 
skill had arranged matters so that Sancio at first tried him- 
self against other combatants than the count of Barcelona. 
His first attempts succeeded pretty well; and though he 
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had not been able to lift any of his adversaries from the, sad- 
dle, he had at least kept his own, The count of Bareelona, — 
in an armour of blue steel inlaid with gold, and a plume mix- 
ed of dark blue and black, surmounted by a golden griffin, 
had raised himself on his black horse like a thunder-cloud 
above all the other combatants, and hitherto held himself 
aloof beyond the barriers. He now entered the lists, raised 
his visor, rode over towards the ladies. and 
with an inclination of his lance, When his eye fell.upon the | 
princess, a glow of red flushed over his youthful sun-burned 
countenance, and so sweet and at the same time so melan- — 
choly a smile lightened up his noble features, that Ines blush- 
ed unwillingly and thought in her mind: “ Ah, is it possible 
for a knight to look so beautiful, and yet to possess a, wicked 
heart!” ' 4 32 FRAEREOD 
The count lowered his visor, made-his horse bound aside, 
and drawing up in the middle of the ring, commanded: the 
heralds to sound his challenge, It was done; andonedmight 
after the other. entered. the. lists and. was, su ive 
thrown out of his saddle by the stout hand of the count. 
It seemed as if their spears were but feeble reeds. i 
mond’s lance; he bore them all down before him with such 
apparent ease. The wrath of the knights rose high at being 
thus conquered by a single man, and he a youth ; Don Gar- 
cia marked. the success of his rival with a, beating heart, and 
Ines beheld his deeds partly with admiration and partly with 
discontent, that he was not her knighf, and that Sancio 
seemed again inferior to him. But when. at last there re- 
mained only two knights who had not yet been conquered— 
an aged Moor and the youthful Sancio, a murmuring: arose 
among the spectators, and all announced to the count a 
speedy and complete victory. Sancio, no longer. 
the exultation of his proud adversary, threw himself i ; 
lists, and Raimond’s heart beat higher with loye and the 
glory of victory when he beheld his rival’s advance. ..They 
wheeled round their horses, rushed full tilt against each other, 
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and Don Sancio at the first encounter was tossed like a ball 
with so much violence against the balcony in which the la- 
dies sat, that it shook under the blow. Ines uttered a piercing 
scream, and leaned over the ballustrade towards the prostrate 
youth, while Don Raimond leaped in terror from his horse, 
and hastened to render assistance to the young Imight, who 
was carried lifeless out of the barriers, the physicians declar- 


ing that the heavy fall upon his helmeted head had produced 


a contusion on the brain, and that he could not survive above 
a few hours. A general grief now spread throughout Sara- 
gossa; Don Garcia was in despair when he thus saw all his 
ambitious hopes overthrown at once; Ines was inconsolable 
for her beloved friend; the court and town shared in’ the 
grief; and all looked upon the count as the fatal cause of this 
misfortune. 


Don Garcia knew but’ too wall der t6 taen:thia general - 


feeling to his own advantage. His unfortunate son died the 
same day in his arms, and the violent feeling of paternal grief 
soon gave place to ai equally violent thirst for revenge. In 
vain did reason and every feeling of equity tell him that the 
count was entirely guiltless of this unfortunate accident, which 
could only be ascribed to the delicate constitution of his son ; 
in vain these sentiments arose in the minds of other people, 

when the first emotions of terror and passion had yielded to 
sober reflection, and every body excused the count of Barce- 
lona, who had acted strictly according to knightly usage, and 
by his sincere affliction clearly demonstrated his innocence ; 
Don Garcia would not listen to any reasoning, and no sooner 
were the first days of the funeral and mourning over, than 
arrayed in black robes, he appeared in public, and solemn- 
ly accused the count of Barcelona, before the assembled 
grandees and people, of disgraceful treachery and unknightly 
actious,—as having made use of enchanted arms, by means 
of which so many powerful adversaries had been overthrown, 
and at last the anfortunate youth, for whose death the 
tournament was purposely devised, had been slain by the first 
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1 ee 
blow, and in such a manner as admitted of no other explana- 
tion. 

The feelings of all revolted at this wainatiians nna, 
ral murmur arose on its first announcement ; Don Raimond, 
being present, stood up to make his defence; but the up- 
roar became greater and more general, and, as is commonly 
the case with an excited multitude—among whom too Don 
Garcia had mingled numbers of his partisans—various doubts 
arose, while Raimond with uplifted hands declared his inno- 
cence, and invoked Heaven to witness his words, Don Gar- 
cia on the other hand painted in vivid colouring the untime- 
ly death of the amiable youth, reminded the people of all 
their young prince’s virtues, and called on them to Feanee 
themselves upon his murderer. 

The minds of the multitude were now inflamed, pea many 
an arm was ready to obey the ungenerous call, when Don 
Diego de Manilla, a venerable old man and one of the first 
grandees of Arragon, rose, and with a commanding gesture 
imposed silence on the assembly. “ Without entering upon 
the question,” he began, “ whether the accusation now prof- 
fered by Don Garcia is well founded or not, I never can allow 
the people of Arragon to be guilty of an ignoble and an un- 
just act. If Don Raimond has committed the crime he is ac- 
cused of, let him confess it, and bear the punishment which 
the judges may affix to it; if not, let him prove his inno- 
cence ; and if this is impossible—as in my mind it appears to 
be in the present case—let an ordeal and honourable combat 
decide the case which we short-sighted mortals cannot de- 
termine. Let a combatant stand forward from among this 
multitude, which seems so much animated by the feelings of 
revenge, and either let the count of Barcelona’ prove his in- 
nocence by his sword, or may God give | » against the 
guilty and be merciful to his soul!” Don Diego was silent ; 
all approved of the advice he had given, and yeting 
joyfully stepped forward and accepted the proposal of com- 
bat with chivalrous confidence. Don Garcia was enraged at 
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the turn which affairs had taken, and in thé first emotions 
- of his passion, threw down his own glove in maintenance of 
his assertion. But Raimond grew pale and drew back from 
the pledge, exclaiming with uplifted hands: « Nobles and 
people of Arragon, and you, Don Manilla, whose just propo- 
sal secures my honour, do not allow Don Garcia to present 
himself as the avenger of his son’s death ; against him I can- 
not fight,—against him whom unwillingly I have deprived of 
what was most dear to him; never could I raise my sword 
against a head sacred to me by its age, its misfortunes, and 
my fault! Match against me whomsoever you choose,—send 
your’ best proved combatants,—two at once: God who 
knows my innocence will protect me; but let me ‘not fight 
against Don Garcia.” Or Bt | B, ay r 
Whilst the youth spoke thus with melancholy earnestness, 
and the tears rolled down from his large eyes, the whole 
sembly were moved to pity. Even Don Garcia’s ey: 5 fel 
silently and gloomily upon the ground: is 


es, 
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~ Manilla now rose a second time, and said: “Be it far from 
us, young man, to force upon you an adversary to whom rou 


le Don 
Garcia will himself perceive, after a little reflection, that his 
grief and his knightly feelings have stimulated him to offer a 
pledge neither befitting his age nor his strength. Therefore, 
with the approbation of the whole assembly, I fix the day of 
ordeal on the eighth day hence, and ordain that the combat, 


left'‘the assembly, accompanied by a numerous crowd, of 
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iiilioeet <peiiat she felt the loss of the beloved companion 
of her youth, she could not join in the accusations of her 
relations, or consider Don Raimond’s deed as a wilful action, 
or as performed by the aid of enchantment. On the contrary, 
she attributed the whole to accident, and felt a little com- 
forted when she heard that Don Raimond had shed tears on 
account of the death of his rival ; and when she was inform- 
ed by Don Manilla of what had happened at the assembly, 
and the manner in which the count had behaved towards the 
unfortunate father, she exclaimed with tears: “ Oh Heavens, 
must there still be more bloodshed! It will not restore my 
poor Sancio to life!” These feelings, however, she dared not 
betray to her relations ; so she bore her grief in silence, and 
uttered incessant prayers for the repose of Don Sancio’s soul, 
and for the vindication of his innocent murderer. 

Meanwhile the day of the combat arrived ; and Don Gar- 
cia’s influence had been sufficient to secure more than a sin- 
gle champion. The strongest and most skilful of them was 
chosen, and the combat began in the presence of a multitude 
of spectators, but the count of Barcelona was victorious to 
the joy of all. | 

Thus Don Garcia beheld his thirst for ravengé pitedeel 
cond time ; but it was not quenched, it only burned the more 
ardently ; and as he had no longer any hope of openly de- 
stroying his enemy, he thought how he might best remove 
him by stratagem. The mildness with which Ines had excus- 
ed the slaughter of her bridegroom, and the satisfaction she 
evinced at knowing that the count had come off victorious in 
the combat, had not remained. altogether unknown to him, 
though Ines strove to conceal her feelings. He was, there- 
fore, incessantly endeavouring to fill her heart with male- 
volent feelings towards the count; and when he could not 
succeed in this, he represented to her, and urged her mother 
also to represent to her, that it was quite indecorous, and 
even sinful in her to remain so indifferent to the murder of 
her betrothed husband, and to do nothing to manifest public- 
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ly her abhorrence of the deed, and of him who purposely 
committed it. | aot 
Ines for a long time remained proof against all his persua- 
sions, and begged to be excused from any participation in re- 
venging Sancio’s death, being already rendered unhappy 
enough by his loss. But her mother at last made it the con- 
dition of her maternal blessing, that she should fulfil the in- 
tentions of her uncle, and order proclamation to be made by 
a herald that the hand of the heiress of Arragon would be 
given to him who should bring her the head of the reckless 
murderer of her bridegroom. To the count himself notice 
was given to leave Arragon without delay, as only three 
days of security would be granted to the murderer of Don 
Sancio, after the lapse of which his life would be forfeited if 


he was found within the dominions of Arragon. When this — 


proclamation had been spread throughout Saragossa, and had 
reached the ears of the count, he recognised in it with grief 
and indignation the hand of his enemy; but it wounded him 
far more deeply, that Ines should have given her consent to 
his proscription. His friends hastened to entreat him to leave 
Saragossa without delay, and his cool judgment assented to 
the necessity of immediate departure, yet he was still dis- 
posed to linger. It seemed impossible to him to tear himself 
from the place where she lived whom, even after so hard a 
sentence, he could not refuse to love; but yielding at last to 
the persuasions of his friends, he sought only to see her once 
more, to hear her voice once more, and then to tear himself 
from her for ever. 

One evening as Ines was returning alone from the 
chapel in which she had been offering up her prayers upon 
Don Sancio’s grave, a blind pilgrim, led by a boy, having his 
hat slouched over his eyes, and bending beneath the load of 
his age, presented himself before her. With a trembling 
voice the old man asked for alms; and the princess full of 
compassion for the aged mendicant, entered into conversa- 
tion with the pilgrim. He said he was upon a pilgrimage 
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to the Madonna of Montserrat, and the princess 
her astonishment that a man of his age and in his situation 
should have undertaken such an expedition. The old man 
said, that he hoped, with the assistance of God, to reach the 
end of his wishes. “ Ah, you are happy to be able todo so!” 
exclaimed Ines. “I wish I also could go to Montserrat, and 
pour out all my sorrows and cares at the foot of the aely 
Virgin és 
“ And why should you not, lady? What could be forbid- 

den to the heiress of Arragon ?” A deep sigh rose from the 
breast of Ines. “Good God, are you such a stranger here,” 
said she, “as not to know what a misfortune has happened, 
and in whose dominions Montserrat is situated! Never can 
L—never will I enter the dominions of the count of Barce- 
lona !” 

“ How ! do you believe,” exclaimed the pilgrim seish asians 

tion, “that the count of Barcelona could revenge the cress 
offered to him upon a defenceless woman ?”’ 

Ines drew one step back; the pilgrim’s figure secctedajetgh 
to her, but he resumed his composure and said: “ Pardon me, 
lady, Iam a subject of the count, and am grieved—” > “No 
more of it;” replied the princess, drawing a ring from her 
finger, “may Heaven protect you on your way to Montser- 
rat. Take this little gift; I have no money with me, but you 
can dispose of this ring, and when you bow before the image 
of the Holy Virgin, remember me in your prayers; pray for 
me,—for the soul of my betrothed,—and— —yet for one 
more.” With these words she placed the ring in the hand of 
the pilgrim, and moved to depart; but the old man retained 
her hand, and raising himself to a lofty stature, his hat fell 
backwards, and from under his grey eye-brows his large dark 
eyes gazed piercingly upon her. The princess screamed aloud ; 
but the pilgrim fell on his knees, pressed her hand upon 
his heart, and exclaimed: “This ring goes with me to the 
grave!” then sprung up and disappeared. 

The princess stood astonished at what had passed. “She 
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had had some secret suspicion respecting the figure before 
her; but when her servants hearing her scream had assem- 
bled round her, she had presence of mind not to betray him 
whose boldness might have cost him his life. 

Don Raimond left Saragossa the same night, and hastened 
to Barcelona, where he was received with great joy by his 
father, who had suffered much uneasiness on account of his 
son’s connection with the late events in Saragossa. He pro- 
posed to assemble his vassals, and take revenge for the insult 
which had been offered his son by a feeble and vindictive 
woman and her contemptible advisers. But Don Raimond 
shook his head: “ No, my father,” said he; “never will I 
draw my sword against her whom I love, and whom I feel I 
shall love for ever.” 

“You love her!” exclaimed the old count. “Mad youth, 
how is it possible—your worst enemy, who thirsts for your 
blood! Who would not blush to think that,a tender maiden 
of sixteen could pronounce that cruel order which autho- 
rises every assassin to raise his dagger against, you, and could 
promisé her hand and throne to the villain win should hasely 
stab you from behind ” 

Don Raimond preserved a shoo eihaaeny What vel 
could he make to his father? Before him stood Ines in the 
mild light of that silent grief which he had spread over her 
wliole being, and of that compassion which she had. mani- 
fested towards a poor strange pilgrim, whom she begged to 
pray for her, for Sancio, and—yet for one more. He thought 
of the ring she had given him and it seemed impossible, to 
him that her heart could nourish so glowing hatred, towards 
one who had never willingly offended her, who loved her 
above all else, And who was he for whom. he had been thus 
desired to pray? Who had more need. of prayers now. than 
himself? Oh yes, it must have been he,—the unfortunate, 
the persecnted;, but innocent one, whom she had, meget mean 
she used these words! _ ) 4 adage dianee 

These thoughts incessantly haunted Don Raimond’s soul, 
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and ini him oppose all plans of revenge devised by his 
father. He even assured him, on the contrary, that he was 
still willing to shed his blood for Ines, who certainly 
been nothing more than an innocent instrument in the 
of her relations. 

_ But whilst father and son were thus contending, the pro- 
clamation of Don Garcia had reached the most distant parts 
of Spain, and the hope to win the beautiful heiress of Arra- 
gon by a deed of arms, or even by a deed of murder, prompted 
a multitude of princes and knights,—Moors and Christians,— 
brave men and cunning ones,—to try their fortune in obtaining 
the brilliant prize which might be earned by the death of 
one man. There passed few weeks in which Don Raimond 
did not receive a challenge, and had not to defend himself 
against some resolute adversary. Hitherto he had come off 
victorious from every combat, and most of his enemies had 
paid for their boldness with their blood; but it did not ap- 
pear that their failure deterred others from trying the same 
encounter, and the old count urged his son to leave a coun- 
try in which his life was a perpetual stake to every adven- 
turer. But Don Raimond thought it unbecoming a knight 
thus to fly from danger, and perhaps there still lingered in 
his secret soul an aversion to any measure which mee, re- 
move him farther from the object of his love. | 
_ But not only was his life openly threatened : various plots 
for his assassination were discovered, and Raimond repeated- 
ly owed his preservation to his unfailing presence of mind. 
At last he yielded to the entreaties of his aged. father, and 
with deep regret forsook the beautiful country which he had 
once hoped was destined to be the theatre of ‘glory. In 
compliance with his father’s wishes, he travelled ‘under a 
feigned name, to France, and even to more _ distant regions, 
in quest of honour and adventure, and perhaps of balm for 
his bosom’s smart; but he did not leave Barcelona before he 
had obtained from his father a solemn assurance that: he 
would not seek to avenge his son’s insult upon its authors. 
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The news that Don Raimond had exiled himself quickly 
spread throughout Spain, and reached Saragossa. Don 
Garcia heard with regret that the object of his revenge was 
now beyond his reach; but Ines felt a secret joy at the in- 
telligence, embittered only by the idea that the gallant 


‘knight had been forced on her account to forsake his native _ 


country and the society of his friends. She now requested 
Don Garcia to revoke the cruel proclamation, which had 
cost the lives of so many noble knights, and the exile of the 
count himself; but her uncle reproved her on account of the 
sympathy she manifested towards the murderer of her be- 
trothed husband, and excited in the mind of the queen such 
feelings of dissatisfaction towards Ines, that, reduced to des- 
pair by the conduct and’ representations of her relatives, she 
began at last to believe herself guilty, and to stifle as sinful 
every emotion of compassion for the ‘unfortunate Don Rai- 
mond. Thus in a continual struggle with her natural feel- 
ings, Joyless i in the midst of hard-hearted relatives, and still 
mourning the loss of the companion of her youth, she often 
sighed for the retirement of a convent, where she might 
spend her life in prayer for the repose of Sancio’s soul, and 
the preservation of the ee eae whom she had been 
forced to persecute. 

Nobody knew whither Don Raimond had gone, and the 
suitors of the beautiful Ines had now the more difficult task 
to perform of seeking out their adversary in unknown re- 
gions, that they might lay claim to the hand and throne of 
the princess by the production of his gory head. Thus passed 
months after months, and year after year, and no tidings 
were received of the count of Barcelona. “Meanwhile Ines 
grew up into womanhood, and her charms unfolded them- 


_ selves in the full bloom of maidenly beauty ; she now too 


began to feel more keenly the restraint in which her uncle 


kept her, and would bave spurned his control, had she not: 


been checked by her affection for her mother, whose health 


seemed declining. The princes and knights, to whom the’ 
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hand of the princess of Arragon appeared an object worthy 
of every endeavour, felt indignant at the restraint imposed 
upon her by her uncle; and as the terms at first proposed 
could no longer be fulfilled, they now demanded 

to pursue their respective suits for the hand of the princess, 
_ without the intervention of the existing conditions. There 
were among them many gallant and noble knights ; but Don 
Garcia was unwilling to resign his power, and the sentence 
against the count of Barcelona served the purpose of sep 
tive to the claims of every suitor. 

Some of the knights now set out in quest of their enemy 
through various countries, resolving either to return with 
his head, or certain tidings of his death; whilst others of 
less patience openly demanded that the foolish condition im- 
posed upon the princess’s suitors should be retracted, and 
threatened to revenge a refusal by recourse to arms. Don 
Garcia, confiding in the courage of his people, remained firm 
to his purpose amid these threats, and came off victorious in 
several of the wars which ensued for the possession of his 
niece,—a circumstance which confirmed him in aie resolu- 
tion never to resign the reins of government, © 6 

Thus seven years passed; and the princess, who, while 
yet a child, had been the aim of all the young chivalry of 
Spain,—for whose possession so many glorious deeds had 
been performed, so much toil endured, and so much noble 
blood spilled, saw thrice seven summers’ pass over her un- 
wedded head. The most fortunate circumstance in’the' fate 
to which she felt she must submit, was that her heart had 
never inclined to any one of the numerous suitors who had 
sought her hand; two remembrances only, and those ofan 
early time, remained deeply engraven on her mind,—Sancio’s 


image, which she cherished in silent melancholy; and ‘the 


memory of the unfortunate Don Raimond, and’ a md 


and faithful love he bore her. To these = we 
mind often reverted with melancholy pleastire saw 


the count as he appeared on the day of that unfortunate 
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tournament, in his dark armour,—she beheld him conquer 

all his adversaries,—but a distinct idea of his features was no 

longer before her; as often as she strove to call them back 

to her memory, the image of the ancient pilgrim presented | 
itself to her mind ; and all this was enveloped in such a twi- 

light of obscurity, that the distinctest feeling in her mind 

was, that she had never seen a knight who could stand com- 

parison with Don Raimond in beauty, nobleness, and gal- 

lantry. 

Don Garcia’s victories having heightened his pride and ob- 
stinacy, he made his niece and the surrounding princes feel 
the weight of his power in a manner which excited their 
hatred, and at last involved the country in war,—an oppor- 
tunity which the Moorish princes gladly seized to invade the 
kingdom. 

_ The king of Castile had sent a brilliant embassy to demand 
for his son and heir the hand of the princess of Arragon. 
Ines received this message, like all the former, with great 
indifference, and all that she heard about the prince, whose 
hand was now offered to her, bespoke so disagreeable a mind 
under such an unprepossessing exterior, that for the first 
time, the princess requested her uncle to insist on those 
conditions to which she had formerly been so averse. Don 
Garcia, however, needed no excitement to this; he had 
resolved long ago not to yield to the proposals of a suitor 
whose power constituted him a formidable personal enemy. 

The ambassador of Castile having obtained a solemn au- 
dience, Ines with terror recognised in his features such a 
likeness to the portrait of the prince himself, as assured 
her, that under this disguise he had already obtained admis- 
sion to her presence. She grew pale at the discovery; but 
the soul of the prince was fired at the sight of a woman who 


‘united so much loveliness with the brilliant gift of a throne. 


The effect of this impression was visible upon him ; he strove 
in vain to preserve his composure, but the well-studied ad- 
dress totally escaped his memory, his looks remained fixed 
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upon the princess, and it was with difficulty that he found 
utterance for a few unconnected words. . Don Garcia, offend- 
ed by the whole circumstance of the embassy, and especially 
by the appearance made by the ambassador, declared in po- 
lite but resolute terms, that it was impossible for the princess 
and her guardian to depart from the well-known conditions, 
and that his ward would give her hand to him only who 
should bring her the head of the count of Barcelona. 

The prince could scarcely restrain his indignation at this 
answer, and, without deigning to reply to the uncle, demand- 
ed of Ines herself whether this resolution was also her will. 
This question offended the princess greatly.. She rose and 
said: “ Yes, my lord ambassador, it is my firm and irrevo- 
cable resolution. When your master the count of Castile 
has conquered the count of Barcelona, I will give him my 
hand; but not till then.”—“So you bear an irreconcilable 
hatred to this count of Barcelona ?” said the pretended am- 
bassador. “ Whether 1 hate him or not, is a question which 
it is not befitting you to ask or me to answer,” replied the 
princess with dignity ; “it is enough that your master is in- 
formed of the condition; and, if he inclines to accept of it, 
he may go forth in quest of the count, and redeem his pledge 
like a true knight.” 

“ And where is this count of Barcelona to be found ?”.in- 
quired the ambassador.—* That I know not,” rejoined the 
princess ; “but ’tis the duty of the knight who submits to 
the condition to charge himself with the means of fling 
st? 

_ “This is making a shameful sport of hesieahsdintenhial 
and royal words!” exclaimed the Castilian. “You know 
not even where your enemy is; and he who demands your 
hand must satisfy your revenge upon a man who is probably 
no longer among the living! Hear then the intention of my 
master and king : The princess of Arragon must either give her 
hand unconditionally to the son of my master, or we make our 
appeal to arms, and the proud heiress of Arragon may be- 
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come the subject and slave of him with whom she once re- 
fused to share a throne!” 

At these words—which were uttered with an expression — 
which rendered the countenance of the prince tenfold more 
disgusting—Don Garcia sprung up in wrath, exclaiming : 
“Well then; be it war! Never will I suffer this insolence }, 
And if the prince of Castile were at this moment to lay the! 
head of Barcelona’s count at the feet of the princess, I would, 
nevertheless deny him her hand.” 

The prince left Saragossa instantly, and prepared for the 
contest, with a heart divided between the passions of love 
and revenge. Don Garcia, on the other side, neglected 
nothing which could insure his enemy a warm reception ; 
all his vassals were summoned, his towers strengthened, and. 
every place put into a posture of defence. . 

The forces of Castile advanced, and Don Garcia marched. 
against them, and succeeded in repulsing them beyond the 
boundaries of Arragon. But the prince of Castile quick- 
ly raised a new army, placed himself at its head, invited. 
the assistance of some of the neighbouring Moors, and ex- 
cited the discontented grandees of Arragon to revolt, and 
thus the flame of war suddenly burst out afresh not only on 
the frontiers but even in the very heart of the kingdom. 
Don Garcia, however, was not dismayed at these threatening 
appearances; he resisted the invaders vigorously, but his 

army was at last compelled to retire before superior forces, 
and he himself having been thrown from his horse was taken 
prisoner. 

The queen, harassed and worn out with anxiety and grief, 
sunk beneath the tidings of the captivity and probable death 
of her brother, and within three days Ines was called to 
mourn the death of a mother and the loss of her guardian. 
In the meantime she received a message from the Infant of 
Castile, offering still to share his throne with her, and to set 
her uncle free, on condition of her submitting to his will, 
but if not, he threatened to devastate Arragon, destroy Sara- 
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gossa, and>treat her. and her uncle like ‘slaves. The immi- 
nence of the danger inspired Ines with a fortitude ‘hitherto’ 
unknown to her ; she ‘summoned the few ‘vateala WHS *yet 
remained. faithfnl to ‘her, to consult’ with them 
might best defend her threatened crown. ‘All were y 
ed at the courage of the young princess ; her 'sorrow,—her 
beauty,—her danger,—her heroism inspired every one ; 
swore fidelity to her till death, and conjured her not to 
mit to.a foreign foe. Ines now became’ the'soul of ant eat. 
tance, she appeared at the head of the council and in’ 
amongst her warriors, and the Infant soon’ | 
in Sines Don Garcia prisoner, he had by no means de rived 
his. opponents of a\ leader.» ‘He’ pressed’ more! furious 
forward: and ‘encamped before the city of Saragossa- 
almost all that remained to Ines of her <ingdom. 
, Saragossa was ‘soon nearly surrounded. | re Castilia 
army, strengthened by the rebellious grandees of the country, 
lay before it, and on the neighbouring heights the long files 
of the Moorish tents might be perceived. » The hearts of the 
citizens stnk within them, and Ines heard with terror'their 
proposals for! capitulation. At the critical moment’ of ‘de- 
liberation; a messenger rushed breathless into the’ council- 
hallywith the tidings 'that'a new cloud of: dust rising int the 
east betokened the arrival ‘of fresh enemies. | Ines saw ‘1i0 
other alternative before her than to submit to'the conquéror, 
but, in this moment of despair, two horsemen had ridden for 
ward to! within a little distance of the walls 
cityyand shot an arrow into the town with a billet attached to: 


ity which was directly conveyed to the 
ed) theifollowing words: 9) ye wl yaldibeigony: - 
Protoiv to ebij-odt Aloeauud be woods ail way oto baa ; bask: 


vf The ching of} France; informed‘of your 
| archers lie’ 
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Surprised, rejoiced, and embarrassed, the princess held the 
letter in her hand. The singular manner in which help so 
unexpected, so unasked for, was proffered, seemed more fit 
to inspire distrust than confidence; and her council were di- 
vided in sentiment respecting it. Some were inclined tore- 
pose confidence in the unknown auxiliary ; but the greater 
part seemed afraid of some new stratagem of the enemy. At 
last one of the knights offered to go in disguise through the 
enemy’s camp, under the shade of night, and to bring certain 
intelligence from the mountains. This bold offer was accept- 
ed, and with the fall of night a warrior, diegsiehd ona: pes 
sant, left the town. 

Before day-break he appeared again before the walls, and 
having given the concerted signal, was admitted and. con- 
ducted to the princess. He had been in the mountains, had 
seen the chevalier de Montauban and his troops, and now ex- 
pressed himself in terms of rapture regarding the chevalier’s 
devoted attachment to the princess, and still more of his mi- 
litary skill and the prudence with which he had ‘planned 
and prepared every thing. New. courage animated - the 
hearts of the little garrison at these tidings, and every prepa- 
ration was made for a courageous sally on the following day. 

As soon as the gates opened, and the gallant Arragonese 
had shown themselves in the field, the Castilians rushed-upon 
them with wild fury,, and threatened to surround the little 
troop ; but in the midst of the conflict, and at the moment 
when the besiegers believed themselves masters of the field, 
they were suddenly attacked in the rear by the chevalier 
de Montauban and his gallant followers. Their onset was 
irresistible ; the sword of the knight strewed the field with 
dead; and wherever he showed himself the tide of victory 
followed in his steps. The little garrison too, inspired by 
this aid, fought with renewed vigour; and the Castilians be- 

gan to waver, and yielding to panic reached their camp with 
difficulty and great loss, while the victorious garrison and the 
auxiliaries entered the city in triumph. 
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The princess desired the chevalier de Montauban, to be 
brought into her presence, He, appeared, before her, still 
covered with the dust of the field of battle, but without. his 
seemed to have been beantiful in youth, though a/dark, deep 
expression of melancholy now languished in his eyes, and, 
broad scar over his forehead, descending almost to, the brows, 
gave to his features a warlike severity and manly dignity. 


the fatigue of the battle, and desired him to rise and take 
place at her side. | Pen Tene MitcraL ef . 

Montauban rose and stood before the princess, but. spoke 
not,—for it seemed that some, emotion suppressed 
the rising syllables. Ines viewed. him with deep interest, and 
said: «Tam afraid you are ill, chevalier 2? oi ond othe 

“No,” replied the stranger in a soft voice, whi ae 
pleasantly to Ines’s ear,—‘‘ n0, princess, Lam not ill ; Lamon 
the contrary much. better than, some time ago, I had ever 
hopedto be.” | In a short time the chevalier seemed. to t 
gain his self-possession, and the preparations for a, vigorous 
resistance formed the’ subject of his. ion with the 


4 cota 
reanimated, and.in a short time they succeeded im driying:the 

ny from before the capital, + yslex oni basso rotten 
Ines deeply felt the obligation: she. ow: 
cause, and the difficulties of hen situation, had heen prompt 
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ed to engage the assistance of the king of France; and'te un- 
dertake the command of the auxiliaries sent to her aid.»But 
it was not gratitude alone which attracted her ‘towards the 
chevalier de Montauban ; there lay a particular charm for het 
in the melancholy yet gentle bearing of the stranger,+in 
the devoted though timid air with which he ever approached 
her,—and even in the sound of his voice, which seemed té 
her like an echo of the happy days of the past, and»never 
failed to inspire her with an inexplicable yet pleasant: emo- 
tion. The theatre of war being now more distant, she began 
to feel in the frequent absence of Montauban, not only the ; 
want of spacing aay mere potent the company of an 
amiable friend. - thank? he -sirautal od 
The Infant: if Ganisla belinkd-reitls mageitladnomeedeesidathe : 
enemy, and the complete failure of all his’ hopes of revenge. 
His wrath now turned upon him who had»interposed to 
snatch from him the vietory he had almost secured; to get 
Montauban alive or dead into his power was! now:the grand 
aim of all his endeavours, and he scorned no means by which 
he might accomplish this. The chevalier’s courage: and’pre- 
sence of mind, and the inviolable attachment of his: soldiers: ; 
defended him for awhile against all attempts of his adversary s 
but on one expedition to reconnoitre the position of the ene- | 
my, his party were suddenly surprised, and the knight escap- : 
ed death or captivity only by his extreme valour, and) was / 
carried back to See paleo sherri ontheshieldjiof ~ 
his soldiers. fee Dee hrol’ 
Ines, terrified at the dangerous situation of her protector, 
ordered the wounded knight to be carried to her palace, de- 
claring that she herself would nurse him—the princess being, 
like all the ladies of that age, well-instructed in the healingart. 
She found his wounds to be deep but not dangerous, his:ex- 
haustion proceeding solely from the extreme loss of ‘blood. 
Wher Montauban began to recover under Ines’s care,:she 
erideavoured to beguile the tedious’ hours) of sickness: with 
cheerfal conversation and music. The discourse often turned 
2cz 
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upon former times, and at last upon.that unhappy tourna- 
ment, the cause of all Ines’s subsequent misfortunes, and.on 
the fate of the count of Barcelona. . Montauban seemed to 
listen not without emotion to this conyersation, and. Ines 
was-on the point of changing it to some other topic, by: ob- 
serving, that he could feel elm Ti th oo 
known to him:. -.~ - rnih Ayo Sha tha Bae 
Pardon me, lady,” ieamnnted ecobites pat si“ 
joctie’indochs of: Sonn shares ti 157? Sie ana 
count of Barcelona.” ann? Mtr By baie 
«© You knew him!” adden Tnes ;.« Oh, hesgieeh 3 
wasithe fate of the unfortunate knight!” 
.# {Dhats word fromm your lips, lady, inepires mec : 
to tell. you more, of his history than I would have. : 
have ventured without it,., Yes, my friend was testean, 
—very unfortunate !” «> tiles <* 
»» * He was !’” exclaimed the princess with emotion. Se og 
then no longer alive ?—There was.areport-——", 
| “His sufferings are ended,” replied the knight, _ a ee AG 
. New.God be merciful to, his soul!” | exaenag : 
folded, hands and eyes turned towards Heaven, “A 
and where did) the unfortunate. knight meet. his ¢ end 7” 
sumed: she after.a pause. | “Oh, tell me, chevalier, for 
ever great, was the bitterness that man neat over. ; 
I cannot/refuse,him my compassion. "1 tee eas a hid po 
and. severely has, he suffered for it.” an 
Yes, severely and long, lady. You ig 
was imprinted on. his soul, and how deeply... 
bore, with him out of Spain, through the whole 
he led. the life of a knight-errant under an an 
He bore it with him to, Palestine, and thee be : 
to.enter the order of the Templars and corre 
the defence of the Holy Cross. Piet my 
his grief; I knew his fate, and the oof her wl ho pers 
cuted him so cruelly, and whom neverthel ks ay 
to love i 4e NRE 
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_ “Chevalier,” interriipted Ines, do-not confound aifeeble 
‘instrument with the revengeful hand which wielded it?s. 


- “Tis the first’ time,” replied’ Montauban hisdarge dark — 


turning upon'the ground, “that ‘I hear'in Saragossa: a 


‘ayaa oa my unfortunate friend; ‘how much:would 


this have cheered him amid his misfortunes! (0) 20)» 
Ines cast her eyes down. There was something imithe 


a es and tone of her friend! which moved her inmost ‘soul. — 
nv: 


érsatiotis such as this frequently occurred; and werexe- 
verted to with increasing interest on either side: Ines be- 
lieved the count of Barcelona’ to be dead, ‘but felt a melan- 
choly pleasure in listening to the warrior’s story of ‘his: va- 
‘rious wanderings and sufferings, At last'the chevalier’shéalth 
was restored, and he burned with impatience tooretiun to 
the field and terminate ‘the: ‘achievement ‘he had'‘so ‘happily 


“| stecuttotanr ysis 
Abas SLemavenaeeenne eae. 
for the chevali ‘bat it was no longer theisafe- 
of her thiiie-wiltol ; 
Montauban for Arar she 

his departure, Montauban ‘expressed ssidnhthabebe pal 
would accompany’ him to Sancio’s gitive;! there ‘to ‘offerup 
orayers for the repose of ‘his ‘soul. "The request’ astonished 
i princess, but = complied with it; mero 

at the entrance of ¢ e chapel, while Tnes the’ knight ap 
proached the grave. She ‘observed that Motitaiban’ appeared 
, ee miter d, ‘but! ‘she kneeled in silencé of 
ie on ent ‘and beckoned ‘hint to! do’ thé ‘same: °s He 
prosmyra rari yés upon her, ‘sik sonte steps behind her 


er Minti pie Wav edd GH DOR tal Hale ehalbdiakanba 
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“in this pst ‘se sone mitintés The’ princess prayed mdost 


OD¢ CMT IH weit ort 


_ fervently for 40 


wv er magnanimous protector. ‘Shefelt 

" eae othe the ran bt Monta al ot yo ne 

‘ris ite Be Aten hpi roger 

observing her. sfaaratan eibbeamauieeiiaa 
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306 THE COUNT OF BARCELONA 
se ey | 
seized-her hand + ,.You) haya: offered: up: your prayers,’ ex= 
claimed. he, “for your murdered bridegroom ;foduld:yem-alea 
pray for his; murderer ??).( soo) soleus tel Ue qe Tord 
Ines shuddered.“ For the innocent canse,of hisideath;—”, 
replied she mildly, “Oh why, not?) ‘It. would not ;be ithe 
first time) that L, aire for ; the | amfortunate » Don 
Raimond? 3) | intod sdoot tskoqpotbebast 
“Is: it;possible !”, cneleibobi Montauban ; | Ohthen,:if)) 
have. been fortunate enough to, merit any. vowansk from .you,. 
pray, in my presence for the count of Barcelona! to ows»! 
Ines, knelt. down. again. and, prayed for, the 
knight, who had suffered so. much for a crime J 
ingly committed, When she arose, perceiving. 
the, knight filled with tears,. she, said:with: emotion:;,,f 
area warm, sito Raimond must, or been very’ sar to 
you,” ou IT ' i} gi te tirw 
“Oh it is not that exclaimed, Montauban; It ‘jantons 
consolation, which. your mild spirit pours into my heart,, Oh 
had you known how unhappy Raimond was,—how, hopeless~ 
ly .he loved you,—how, his whole life, was. pies! 
whom he believed, thirsting for his blood,—how he pr 
that;ring, you once gaye toa. blind pilgrim, as 
man, and ascribed to it alone his victories and. the preseryan. 
tion of his, life!” joh ep Girt booadahos iota: oP 
« His life!” interrupted, the princess with, a 


ae thought he was, Pend! dt mod advitls ned totale suo, 
Manabe Manheim i ni. 


the features, of ieee oa 3 
emotion were expressed, Prin i 2 
self, she said: “Be assured, cheyalier, that 


connection between, you,and Don, Raimond, I. never, shated,, 
the count of Barcelona, and now he has hecome dear,to.me,, 
for the, sake of his, friend.”’ siow note admi!l ad3 mroth 2nisd » 

Montauban, seized, her, hand and pressed, it, it, to, hig) heart. 
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in preparation ‘forthe chevalier’s | dep: 


amid tears; ‘hopes, anxiety; ‘and delight. © “albtim riing, 


She had provided a suit of costly armour, Whicltthie ai 
tended to present to the knight on the day of his de 
but she‘now changed the decorations of the helm ‘and ‘pliim 
and in'the morning, when Montauban’ Suentaaale 
leave of her, she remarked that it was her privilege’ to ari: 
hetchampion with her own ‘hands, ‘and ted ‘him’ the 
helmet’ ornamented ‘with a golden griffit, and ‘a blick and’ 
blue plume. ' Montauban. grew pale at the sight of these co! 
lours, but Ines said:'“ Do not consider’ these’ as’ oniitious $ 
let'thent only serve to esr you, tha ht ad el 
innocence will at last find their reward: May God preserve ' 
your life to cid danas te Talleibare-orit 464 the 


sake of others, and when you retitri’ you shall Tel mete 


the Madonna of Montserrat?! uioaiy ines srwonal soy bes 


‘Montauban fell upon his Indes “Wefore! the 9pritite@h, Ged 


claiming : “ Now are all: my seven yéars'of exile attrply G6." 
pensated!' Lady, I'vetura Victorious, or you' shall never Wé! 
hold me again !”) fis, 20irodoiv, gid sooke 31.01 bodies bog,aem 
The warrior sslctnadl his pledge, and a few weeks" baiv' 
Arragon totally freed from'her itivader ers.’ When ‘the last !fo- 
reign foot had been driven from the - soil’ of “Arragon, Arron 
was offered to the Itifant ‘on certain conditions, the” 
which was the liberation ‘of Don' Garcia.“ ere inte 2 
Castile, ‘still move ‘exasperated: by! his Weft, ‘réfased ‘thé 
terms proposed, atid’ p for a desperate Aefenéel’ A’ 
great battle, which decided the fate’ of thé whole-wals wad" 
woil-by ‘Moritadibe,;“atid che Raine anneal Wis’ coltipiélldit b>” 
white hid life and his rown’ as'a gift from thé hand of thé” ; 
conqueror: Montanban with ‘his’ own’ hands knocked thé | 
chains from the limbs of, Don Sores A aS neon ll 
sumiti¢ the command of the 


Pete - 
" ' 


ebagdagd besdttoatae | rrivi OSL | 
; ‘Ines psa 2 Bt 
nificently adorned and seated under a a stately _, The 
shouts of the people and the blare of impets announce 
the approach of of the warriors, w le Ines h ard: th mame 
‘which moved her inmost soul shouted y a thou Ali 
She now recognised the crest of her une 
floated the plume of blue and black. She a ed 
meet the warriors, who alighted pela ris 
Garcia led Montauban towards his niece ; the warrior kne 
before her in silence, while the looks which he exel ipaes 
with the princess quickly informed the uncle. Pepsi 
feelings they regarded each other. The ay tus 6 and 
Montauban, shouted by the joyful sanltiinde, TH ; the: am, 
while Don Garcia approached and thus addresse him: 
« ‘Chevalier, the debt which Arragon owes co is too grea ar 
and your deeds too noble to admit of being scompensed. 
The country, with all that it contains, may t fully co: 
der itself yours 5 and with these views, and the approk 
of my niece, I now choose you for its king and rote 
ve the of my niece.” par 
vase ords Montauban rose and called ou icilob 
tion :, “ Sto P, Don Garcia! ‘Do. not, proceed. pies 
with your generous offer, I cannot and dare not 
hand before you and all the people here sse eas 
formed who it is you would bestow it on.” 


iis 


consternation, —the multitude m : 
mar ta her eyes fell upon Mon ws wn nei “e 
y 9 iy panama people. key r= 
se ‘aloud d and with quivering iat ii 4 gine of 
ona, |” big 40) is 
*.sEn8 of death followed thi te 


composed himself and continued + TCE 
renames raters 
venge as soon as Tam known. I do not ask to be spared. 
- Without my will I deprived this old man of his son,—your 
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princess of her betrothed h 
ture sovereign. And thot ner 
¥ Heaven that I am innocent of 

' myself deserving of ent. All m are taken 
f _ my father has solemnly cae never i revenge my blood 
i 

os 

‘ 


_ on this country ; I am ready to die, and here wait defence- 
id less among those to whom my death may become the j pur- 

_ chase of the highest happiness on earth.” 

Don Raimond at these words took the helmet from his 
head, and drew his sword to present it to Don Garcia, who 
had listened to the whole speech in gloomy silence. But 
Ines here stepped forward, and holding back Raimond’s a oy 
in a commanding attitude, said with ripen al but 
much dignity: “Don Raimond, Don Garcia, 
zens of Arragon, listen to the voice of sah 


last branch of a line of nobles undér under 7h n as en- 

joyed many years of happiness el eneoR Aue & 
All were silent, wie iid Sb ‘ iW ‘ thoke , nail 
— © You know the sentence ‘which ‘sey yea 3 ago. leclared 
that my hand and ‘throne should be ie g the x should 
deliver to me the count of Barcelona. The con on is ful- 


an, who i dead this 
Fi country from the yoke of the stranger, who ha’ protected 
us and shed his blood for us, redeems also the | last « nin 
—he delivers the count of Barcelona to our re ery it ‘is 
therefore just that we also keep our word and | cdkey ys 


dition of our sentence—and ‘thus I give’ 


filled. The chevalier de Montaub 


i knight of Montauban, and here ¢ deolage hia my hashand a and 
) lord, and the king of Arragon2?)!" ie) 

q The princess had not finished these words ne ihe ola 
4 acclamations, “Long live the ‘queen! ‘Lo tive Thing 
Raimond our d deliverer !” ronigitth abate alle Ae a 
$ whe rer eo bee Tappy i ue of this it gps hae gare 
4 #1 0) boiteh ot et figod (a3 a Aisi Os ters: ue haoeasDis, 
a riage od of des jon ob.) . won ms 1.2% no0e 2s ays 
a roa eid to nem blo att bavrigqeb TC rw var toodti 

4 


wed’. 


we? * (het Gol oe 
if bealio Tia ob porebomgy ie 
n gow (hick. ay ere rietts Sil 
THEODORA KANTAKUZENOS 
ju SAI aed, > RE ee 
, owe fou wen eon mit 
HIT OS i > i : 
mos } +e IR 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE oF THE dre CENTURY. _ 
oo Who te wT eae 
ij OC Heo Dieit 
at Dia haan 
Anna OF Savoy, the widow of Andviidbes Paleologus! Il 
was pacing in violent emotion the costly carpets which 
covered the floor of her magnificent apartments in the impe- 


rial palace of Constantinople; at one moment she flung open 
the casement as if to soothe her chafed spirit by i 


pure air, and the next closed it with viclenee it ae 
of her uncontrollable passion.) S¢ Wok anys 
Leaning against a marble table, snridill nye 
of parchment, stood the patriarch Johannes ; his countenance 
wore an air of indifference, but he was keenly eyeing with 
contracted brows every motion of the imperial widow. 
The illustrious lady more than once ‘passed close to ‘him’ 
without appearing to remark his presence, and per 
pression of his features remained the same; at last’ Arma 
suddenly stopped short, and, with one avd ae 
table, fixed her sparkling eyes’ upon the» 
gave way to sr woah in thech adepds “ia:sieas MULE 
is Apokauchos you would have me trust? He who ibe- 
trayed me ; who—” here she struck violently upon one ‘of 
the parchment rolls as if she would have effaced its charac. 
ters—“ who uses‘my name and my signature with the view! 
of sacrificing me, on the first opportunity, to the fanatical’ — 
hatred of the populace ?” (rain HOY Ob lagtaly 
“ How can you, illustrious lady,” replied the patriarch: in 
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THEODORA KANTAKUZENOS, SIL 
measured words, “ experienced as you are in all the artifices 
of policy, be offended because Alexis, your confident,—he, 
the only support of your youthful son upon his tottering 
Smee pop paps means perferily nas od by 
their end? Brought up in the bosom of the Roman Ca 
church, are you not aware of the power which the an 
of Rome exercises over the minds of the Occident ? What 
harm is there in flattering him with hopes of finding that 
booty for which his predecessors often angled with the rod 
of St Peter, if our so doing furnishes us with means of re- 
sisting a man who ought to be equally detestable to you and 
to me and to every partisan of the old imperial family? In 
truth, noble lady, though Kantakuzenos may have succeeded 
in. wresting the regency from your legitimate hands, youmust | 
not therefore suppose, that we too, the fathers of ithe, Gre- 
cian church, will submit as willingly to the rule.of the Ro- 
man bishop as your highnessand the empire to that of prince 
Johannes.) | + 6 ascefdiy dtiy di Heels tor odivbas is oi 
Anna cast her eyes upon the ground, disconcertedca little 
by the boldness of the patriarch’s speech ; but the latter; pér- 
ceiving his advantage, drew some steps’ nearer, ' and: raising 
his voice continued: “How, was it: the truth) Apokauchos 


"spoke when he described you to the: Pope.as a good) Roman 


Catholic at heart! . The splendour ofan imperial crown has 
changed you into a Greek Christian; but-were you not born 
in Savoy, and educated in Popish:heresy:???)) «) to oo en 
. Here he lowered.his voice, and gazed) upon the: princess, 
as, if his small grey eyes would haye read her inmost heart ; 
but, the high nee Anna etsedey regained her dignified 
Coenen H 8 seired ont: ovsilcbinowurey 2zodongdogh - 
vo Affairs of éinintisiedy patrintidtish replied she inva firm 
tone, belong to the confessional and not to the consultation 
to, which; I \condescended to,call,you. 1 answer your ‘ques- 
tienihy smothens Andifi yon agreed with Apokauchos and his 
plans, do you imagine—” here her threatening 
on the pale.countenance of the’ patriarch—“:1 ammnot aware 
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with what certainty you, had reckoned, upon) seeuringy for 
yourself the regency which the hated We 
ed from. you as well as from me?” , tl wat ¥é bad 

“The God of Abraham, Isaac, and ‘Jacob 
imperial mistress should suspect a, faithful, of. the 
church of harbouring such worldly rier bopper 
plied the patriarch. “Our endeavours have no other object 
than to reinstate you in those rights of which violence 
and false pretensions have conspired so unjustly to ae 
you. ” 

“ So,—” replied Anna slowly, her looks scanning the pa- 
triarch’s features, but his features remained as passionless 
and unmoved as before, “ you wish,” continued. Anna with 
por 9 7 “that I should not shrink even 

y this Kantakuzenos and his party | yr 

“a Teds plicable are the ways of Providence,” solemn 

plied the patriarch, ‘tj ra dart the fe 


cae i i F 
perial palace——” a his] a4 asf att A au w. 


of the paeanbeonie pn ine! * Kantaléa: 
shalk fall??? junit yloig Hoge waradiart WD | F, 
a withy 19i))]0 88 Sdn wiley ots WOE (o'ter bY of Vole, 
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aerapine teams 28 hOeinihet eorviesl ord tied SAR Wee. 2 ames 
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es em Ris, 
“= P 


agie 4 gt} Loe Miso 1, avi we ey a ORGS 
Wirt deeply offended pride, cd wah 
Anna of Savoy, a woman a pr yroud and ay 
beheld’ prince Joliinnes Kantalkuzen 


a 
iT. 


sessing. The patriarch Janney, who — oransemine 
Kantakuzenos had wisely limited hse pe cS: nan 
ritual power, beta 600 fo tal xciting a forn 
ble party against the regent, notwithstanding his ack 
pred erie escioy whe At the 
party stood Alexis Apokant wi 


stir 
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saiitherilaa died of grief on account of the dangers with 
which she beheld her beloved son perpe’ 

Civil wars, the consequence of a succession of conspiracies 
directed against the regent’s authority, now convulsed the 
empire, in which the seeds of political dissolution were alrea- 
dy sown; but it was not till deeply moved by the miseries 
of his unfortunate country, that Kantakuzenos—aeccording 
to the unanimous testimony of authentic historians—perceiv- 
ing no other means of saving it from ruin, reluctantly resoly- 
ed to clothe his shoulders with the imperial pallium, and 
caused himself to be proclaimed anemedate yes of the 
State. Y mer 

This decided step, however, only placed the object of his 
wishes at a still greater distance. Surrounded by rebels, his 
sword reposed less than ever in its sheath, and he was» fre- 
quently obliged to call the Saracens. to his assistance ; but 
fortunately for the empire, Amoor, the barbarian. leader; had 
hitherto, after satisfying the avidity of his hordes, quietly re- 
turned to Asia) nen peptic —— himself in 


Europe. 6) io, hay Lt anid of Tages 


wrath which burned ih iAnna’s ambitious. bréast,: and his.as- 
sociate Apokauchés only. waited the consent of the empress 
to earry into execution his 

abode in his camp in Thrace, carrying along with himthrongh. 
the tumult of war his wife and his two daughters, to whom 
the react eta towns of the empire offered no 
secure asylum. | mia soos wre expe teat wtahenit 

“The comp of his faithful. soldiers and of. his 

oceupied ai vast; plain. High upon. the rocks im) the shack» 
ground glittered the spears of the. outposts,—immediately 
beneath lay the Saracen cavalry,—in the midst,of the valley 
arose a forest of lances, within whose circle bands of devoted. 
adherents surrounded the lofty tent of their chief,—about 
one hundred: paces distant from this spot, stood two,smaller 
tees map licentifraocnd eae Aer eee 
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bouring copse through which a ‘clear’ 
one occupied by the princess Irene, and) Helena, her lies 
daughter, the other by. Theodora, her: second | 
maiden tired of life and bearing the sting. bf hopeless love in 
her wounded. heart—and her faithful nurse, Wassilia, « v Fagen 
The last notes of Helena’s guitar, with which she sought 
to cheer her mother’s solitude, were dying away, when 'the 
tread of heavy steps approached,—the sentinel’s ¢ 
was’ heard, “and prince Kantakuzenos ‘entered his wife’s 
tent. His countenance bore traces of deep anxiety, but Irene 
hastened to greet her royal husband with her wonted) affec- 
tion. Helena too approached her father, and the united 
charms of mother and daughter soon ine RNS wauaECEi 
the contracted brows’ of the princes: 5 6) ) > wom aster 
_“ Go now,” said he, extricating himself fromn they fexsihiena: 
braces of both, “go, little babbler; and try to cheer your me- 
lancholy sister. I must speak with:your mother; and:wish to 
be alone.” 20s cil Jy -ysi bi Senelddededbyie tegen the. orient 
_ “ Babbler!” replied Helena. © “Babbler; father ! «Did you 
ever hear that Helena betrayed the secrets of the State???) 
“No, never,” replied) Johannes smiling, “because nobody 
ever intrusted her with them; but I have:high'thoughts in 
my mind for you; and if the star/of the old house,of Kanta- 
kuzenos is not set for: eevee sony, yet awaits ney 
Helena.” a sibel Pucqmay ui dAe sbOee 
A brilliant doeliny Y setae Helena. “:A’ brilliant des- 
tiny awaiting'me! That: can’ only bewhen the myrtle and 
diadem entwined in one shall form a bridal wreath fori me. 
So you have sought a son-inlaw aS throne? » Well, 
father, it is all agreeable to me. your! dutiful. daughter is 
ready to bestow her hand! 'on any husband! of :her, father’s 
choice, except it be the patriarch ‘or‘a Saracen.” With these 
words and a playful smile, she slipped out’ of the: tentand 
I ‘Weds, tog 49) Yuen ods bobnasorysa: esuorailhs 
<o® Does it ho hedag! said Johannes, looking after her'with 
pemmmnnmmmaticat isi 5 Oe Sse a 
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had guessed my most secret plans ! ~ Irene, he re 75 umed ec in 
softer accents, “I come again to consult rou 
wish of which I have often spoken. To-mo: ow’s sun will 
look upon a bloody field of battle, perhaps witness your hus- 
band stretched upon his faithful shield, and too te : 


“ Oh, cease to torment me !” exclaimed Irene, flin i her 
arms around her husband, as if she would have ed him 
from every harm. 


“Can the strongest oak of the forest resist,” sisi 
hannes, deep gloom overshadowing his brows, “when tl 
raging hurricane sweeps through its branches, and its roots 
are torn up from the earth? Pursued to death by the pass 
tious Anna,—hated by the misguided people as an» 
—surrounded with assassins by the reckless, u Ap 
kauchos,—forced to depend on the aid of Amoor’s aa 
hordes, whose deyastations I must behold in silence, — ha 
hopes are still left for your husband, whose hairs a are alrez 
bleached by cares and battles ?” 

“ Noble, unfortunate man !” exclaimed Irene, her { jedey rem 
ing over the steel cuirass of her husband. “You are stny 
to bear a crown! _ If I, a feeble woman——” | e+ 

“ You can do much,” interrupted Johannes, “ Use 
influence with Theodora, and persuade her to give her hi 
to Sultan Orchan, the powerful sovereign of Asia V 
and I and the empire of Byzantium are saved from ap) 
ing destruction.” . 

“ By Saint Demetrius, do not confide in these eae 
exclaimed Irene. “They are rapacious wolves, ready to 
upon this feeble realm.” 

» SA place nO, trust in the faithless Amoor,” replied J 
nes with increasing fire; “but with my whole 
fide. in the heroic Orchan, though he be a 
Koran, , With his aid I shall quickly, crush, the. ace 
hellion, and preserve the crown for my ward, pa 
relationship will at once incline the M 
his aid and repress his spirit of conquest; but Es aks 
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s “Sho id . ny ‘man! And do you realy al yourse nelf 

ab to tear Ther dora’s Toving heart from the, noble sah 
beeen ies naire pirat hose i mage she lolize: 
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ing. “Reece would he ae iilined alee 

grief,—never have sous K carte a 

lowed his’ body, ‘or his bone a are Whitening nit 

the rays of an Asiatic sun !” SOBEL 10 9 ha 
“ God saints forbid !” seratataan rer 

ae rata death is the only ear ifer4 he 

Y may persuade Theodora to’ sacrifice herself for a dpe’ 
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for it, and will make use of them at.a fit time. (if. my, plan 
succeed, the eternal Judge may bestow on\.Theodora, the 
well-earned crown of a martyr in a.noble.cause. |\Now,-good. 
night ; I go to ascertain the watchfulness) of my sentinels.” 
With hasty steps the prince left the tent and.passed through: 
the lines of archers into the darkness of the night,./) “seus 
During the interview of her parents, Helena, with, her 
usual gaiety, had entered Theodora’s tent, and found her be-, 
loved sister leaning upon her faithful nurse, the -picture:of 
hopeless sorrow. The rustle of the curtain at Helena’s,en- 
trance awoke her as from a deep slumber, and witha) faint: 
smile she stretched her hand towards her... |) sos lout 
“You come late to me, Helena ; patdaow clicpetey Allien 
smile!, Alas | the roses of loye yet bloom for you,—for me, 
there is nought save the green cypress. You 
bring me news of Aymard? Does he live ?. Has heretammied 
from Rhodes ? Does he come to fulfil his vow ?, Orare you 
too allied with those who would sacrifice me to the Saracen ?” 
Helena cast down her eyes,, eae scssenib te Gonna 
interrogatories:' © dey dis? & basio’ S84! 4 WRG Ay * BHO 
‘The prudent. nurse took up the Agim “Peace be 
with the dead,” said she; “ who) knows: what happiness 
awaits you by the side of Sultan Orchan. Think, princess, 
what glory would be thine if you could succeed with theas-. 
sistance of God in converting the infidel! .Then would you. 
shine, a saint in history—" ont a0 _ Steal Mo 
“ Yes, I will!” exclaimed Theodora, as ti wcakdon lds 
ed, L will strengthen myself by prayers for the great- work. 
Alas!” continued she in a. stifled voice, “if Leould by any. 
penance,and torment efface the remembrance, I. carry im my) 
heart; but he lives, and will for ever. live in it. Leave me, 
now; I would be alone whiled Ne ee 
duty. ” nnPoATtY Tite Prog art iin dire HOY 
Helena left the tent, and Wassilia threw the silken, cover- 
let over Theodora’s couch, and sat down at the side of her, 
slumbering mistress. rept : H Harkey’ O84 Sitter © 
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- While Johannes ‘was making the round ‘of the camp'the: 
darkness of night closed above him, and nought interrupted 
the deep stillness, save the monotonous calls of the sentinéls, 
and now and thenthe shrill neigh of some Saracen steed from: 
the foot of the mountains. The prince found all in good order 
through the camp; but at'the gorge of the valley, where! the 
Saracen cavalry guarded the outposts, ‘a laxer discipline ‘ap- 
peared to prevail. Some horses which had broken loose from 
their stakes ran across his path ; and the Mussulmen, intoxi- 
cated with opium, ‘lay scattered about upon the grass, while 
his' listening’ ear caught some unintelligible Turkish curses, 
which seemed to alternate with a wen etetariet which the 


prince fancied was familiar to him. © tich Stadoaiglttatal 
“ Peace in the name of the chief !’’- smcidnishindoliiMetadadiion 
nos with a commanding voice. \ orld wvga lebustom sr droth 


© Hail, my prince !” exclaimed one:of the speakers‘ You 
come at a happy moment, and justin time to save the swift 
Nero from the clutches of those Turkish; blood-hounds.” 
Johannes on approaching perceived a tall man, | witha vigo- 
rous arm throw to the ground a Turk who tried«teidetain 
him, and hasten, pursued by an’ hci srcnateatonsning towards 
the spot where he himself stood. 9) 6 |) so) Oh) hh 

“ Itis the gipsey lad,” exclaimed the obptaisi all breathless;. 
“the same, my lord; whom 1 hese frequently seen with you 


at the court of Servia.”? 94) ying) ah bow, io. doakier 
“Nero, you here!” exclaisied baie prince to the gipsey; 
who now stood close before him. 04) 1) ot 


“?Tis my-very self,” replied Sin dpsed breath and: 
shading the locks from his sun-burned countenance.) “ These 
Turkish brutes laid hold of me as roughly as ‘if they»would, 
have drawn me tip all at once ‘into the seventh heavenvof 
their great prophet! Hegg Iben, ‘our captain, sends’ me'to 


you with an important message.” “yas 
© Have’ you ° letters from: him ?” © eagerly. inguined the 
prince. bir eni ts o wob tes be it 21000 seo bins od T. TA¥O. 89: 


“ Letters!” replied the skeuene emissary, laughing 
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of writing on me, truly it would em 
sional ticket for me to eternal life !, My, 
tinned, ‘fig merely,.verbals fA A 
when Hegg Iben warned. you at the) Servian,court;of the 
.who either were, Paphitis 
ly, bl toovill-paid by that. 
sisi dig under ground like moles | 
the eagles flying in. the air, pal 
“by the sunbeams, let, nothing escape 
bustling world beneath. Listen then, to what. 
heard, |and, the eagles seen, and what pei Rp 
missioned me to tell you, Anna of Savoy has taken the sa- 
cred vessels of the church—which ,even,a gipsey, 
have, dared,.to profane—to raisea new, army of enemies 
against, you ;. Stephen, the eve Seryian, has seeret- 
ly furnished troops ; Alexander, the prince of the Bulgarians, 
has, done, the.same, openly ; npn Mine 


» whom, the 
PAB ates or os papal 


approaching by, hasty marches to destroy. you and your 
ly at a single blow. ; With the)xising sun. you will, poh 
gleam of their spears on the ridge of the mountains, by which 
path they approach. to/surprise you, _Hegg Ihen, therefore, 
advises you to cecupy the defiles, that they may be obliged 
to, meet; you.on Hei eR ihn 
and heavy-armed infantry and Saracen horsemen will make 
au,easy game of the rabble, though they came againstyyonjas 
numerous.as the-sand,of the sea. |. My message is.done si let 
me hastily shake the dustifrom my feet, and be guided safely, 
beyond: the outposts, lest one of these Seldshucks..should 

again fall upon, me,,| I must up te oar 
horde is encamped, and make my report to our captain. To- 
morrow we hasten like the ravens to the field of battle to 


pillage the dead.’ dead.” Ay ferg-aindoN, “= CONF 
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Johannes gave a handful’ of gold pieces tothe eloquent 
emissary ; who took them with : a + nod of ‘thanks, and’ stole 
silently away from the spot. ~ WML A FO, Sa Matt 

“One moment more, Nero,” wate the prince calling him 
back. “If God grant me victory to-morrow, T shall be ‘en- 
camped under the walls of Constantinople ere the full moon 
rises above the sea. Let one’ of your people keep watch 
every evening at Pompey’s columns ; this—” here he placed 


in his hands a piece of paper with the impression of a seal 


upon it—* warrants you safe conduct ; penne I rer 4 have 
need of your or Iben’s services.” 
“Ah! Ah!” grinned the gipsey ; “ have need of ! Pichia 
in this way ?” here he drew outa little dagger concealed un- 
der his girdle. “ Anna, my lord, may have need of a'stre 
hand,” continued he with a look of proud assurance. 
“ Knave !” exclaimed Kantakuzenos with a rough voice ; 
“ Have I ever hired yeas or your nomiigee’ the commission 
of a crime?) * ide cobanscole. : pgoowt borkerausiess 
“No, ssp siypees ia a, amy lord Pr ‘Nero. 
“ The gold which you have spént upoti us with 
rosity has always been won easily and without blood. ‘Com- 
mand us; we are at your service!” - With these words ‘the 
gipsey vanished into the shades of night. | 8 
Johannes, before retiring to rest, doubled the outposts, 
and sent forward verte 4 Bodies me ‘archers aes occupy sent tee 
files. 4 SOM A Seiris 
The vapours of morning still lay upon the heath, the grass 
and plants exhaled their fragrance in the cool dew, and only 
a few light streaks in the clouds of the eastern sky announe- 
ed the break of day, but all was already ne hers bustle 
in the camp. Earlier than usual the Turkish Ashans said 
their Sabha~Namazi,* and performed the Abdest}“eommand- 
a by the: pects in the tein hese which wound through 
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the camp ; after which they caught and saddled their steeds, 
and sharpened their glittering scymitars for the coming fight. 
In another quarter the archers ‘tried the strmgs of their 
bows,—the captains inspected the saddles:and arms,—the sol- 
diers buckled firmer their casques and armour,—the tents 
were already struck,—and the infantry stood a forest of glit- 
tering spears ready for the bloody work which was at hand. 
The purple glow of the nascent day scarcely tinged'the 
tops of the mountains, when Irene with her'daughters, ander 
an escort of archers, rode up the steep path which conducted 
to a secure plateau appointed for her station: 
proaching contest. During the ascent, Helena wheeled round 
her richly decorated palfrey, lifted her -veil, and: shouted 
‘ Victoria !’ down into the valley, in sucha tone that the sol- 
diers struck their sounding shields with their spears, and 
hailed her prophetic words with loud acclamations., |... 
‘The warriors had stood under arms for about an hour’s 
space, when three sounds of the trumpet from the top of the 
mountain having announced that the enemy were ‘in sight, 
the horsemen ‘sprang into their saddles, and Kantakuzenos 
rode through the lines on his war-horse animating hismmen 
for the combat. At the call of his bugle the archers. ; 
their station on a rising ground, the infantry stood: in the 
centre, the right wing was covered by cuirassiers, and the 
left by the Saracen cavalry. The latter in their usual disor- 
derly manner, begun the fight with the vanguard of the ene- 
my, and the bolts of the Grecian archers flew over the valley, 
making fearful havoc inthe close files, while the enemy con- 
centrated his: whole strength on the left. wing. ’ This\move- 
ment was instantly perceived by Johannés, who his 
battle-horse, and at the head of his lancers, bore " 
the lines of the enemy, while the Grecian infantry, diverg- 
ing inte two columns behind their cavalry, fell with, 
spears upon both extremities of the enemy’s line.  The,ims 
petudsity of the unexpected ‘attack made. the solid masses 
reel and stagger, and a deadly struggle began,,in which man 
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was’ opposed to ieee, ind tonite alloed. cxhand ta Renee 


forms. odd bomoqesda bre 

Meanwhile the Stacslonin comiiiehion who had been at first 
thrown into confusion, fired at the gallantry of the Greeks, 
wheeled round in the rear of the enemy, and then, with their 
Damascene blades up-lifted, and furious screams of ‘Allah? 
breaking from hehind on the ranks already weakened. by 
combat, cut down and overwhelmed whole sone before the 
unexpected attack could be repelled. 

This motion caused the columns of the sateus to wanen 
whilst Kantakuzenos bore down with his horsemen all who 
tried to rally and keep their ground; and hard upon the 
track of the fugitives, like the. nnptla shasinnthn pannes, te 
blood-thirsty Savracensie 0) 2) 26 6) oaltroiliOu wet 

“ Sauve qui peut !” exclaimed. Mumitilos,in Semin pest 
turned his horse from the: lost) field;,but. the, well-mounted 
Ashans recognised the chief by his floating plume, and. under 
their’ Bubres he cases the price. of, him hold,joa unsnocensal 

Hotes tive tibet) h4dtcguoae,-coced aietano:t 

anal sun  debind i full splendour onithe bloody. dield,-where 

e Turkish horsemen were busy plundering the dead, and 
tare with some gypsies who had arrived for the same 
purpose, when. prince Kantakuzenos slowly rode over the 
field of battle, giving orders that the slain should be decently 
buried, and the wounded looked. after. Deep melancholy 
mingled with a victor’s pride sat upon the chief's brow, 
while, holding his helmet in his folded arms; he exclaimed 
with fervour: “ Father in heaven, the blood of, Christians 
and fellow-citizens cries for revenge to Thee ;.but.not-on 
my grey head fall the burden of this:slaughter ; give peace, 
O Thou omnipotent, toa distracted. empire!” @-oemedlsg dhpa! 

_- Having rewarded his Turkish allies, he despatched them 
as quickly as convenient ; unwilling, that: they, should, learn 
the road to the imperial city which they im after, times. dis- 
covered for themselves) under the bold Mahomed II... Mean- 
while he himself pressed: forward. with his, faithful, troops 


towards Constantinople. 
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nat eet Ga deri” 
; ert votfoun Ope 
eae AW Sine ee 
_ “ THEsE are the frites, of seein svi eenlianengpecialaniall 
wildly exclaimed Apokauchos, forgetting the respectidue to 
imperial majesty, as he hastened, without being. announced, 
into the chamber of the astonished empress, and flung with 
impetuosity a roll of parchment at her feet, “ In: vain,” 
continued he with rising passion, “has the money ofthe 
treasury been lavished,—in vain the sanctuaries: pillaged! 
Mumitilos has fallen and his Klephtis with him! :Thepréud 
Kantakuzenos is intoxicated with victory,—he: lives,>the 
hated miscreant, and on your head be the blame! » What 
need was there of thouaunde of lasineesalieta sagas 
have been enough ?” \, Ae 
“ Lift the parchment from the. ground,” said tine: panies 
with dignity, “ and.remember that: it is I, your queen; to 
whom you speak.” 9) nive 1 Dabs! eta 
Apokauchos respectfully sbevell antl presented. the em: 
cg eer ie ant a amare tSP » he ee 
“ What can we now do?” began he in low voice, inte. 
rupting the long pause, 6) 6) Se eam 
“ What else but negotiate, submit, andi in 
the hand of reconciliation to the victor!” replied the ‘eu 
ning princess. - Lice send te dhe Twa 
' “Notso, hasitidanenipiecnt? sopliedsdeidhdahadbenibaman 
this paper, and the erneRNTIR TERN 
soon be reversed.” — rwh uit 4) eR ee 
% ‘will sigh rtothing,? replied she coolly.) “Yon alend bre 
now the wise ruler of the empire; what do’you want “with 
the signature of a'feeble woman?? >) 1) Soueoge> 
« The: tranquillity of the capital,’ answered’ the ae 
calmly. “ The safety ofthe: young emperory-atid your own 
preservation, require the imprisonment of a 
nobles of the énemy’s party. Only the kinsmen 
kuzenos can serve as hostages for the safety-of the capital.” 
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“ Do it then,” replied Anna sullenly; “ and be gone.” ” 


Apokauchos hastened back to his palace, and a party of © a at 


his creatures, with an armed guard, instantly went forth and 
threw! into prison,-wnder the’ cover of itight; abotit twolhin- 
cnpintiaptinets and relations of Kantakuzénos;”) (/)\-" 
- Inthe morning, a numerous body of tnasons atid Garpeniters 
Were summoned’ to! convert: auustoe towers in ‘the “old 
Constantine palace” into a’ state-prison,a dungeon! thén 
unrivalled im Europe: for gloomy strength, which the criel 
Apokauchos ealled:*the castle of Oblivion?* (9 cujeno 
~uiklere ‘al range:of narrow cells was intended to receivethe 
objects of his revenge’; after which, the doors being built ‘mp, 
and/for ever closed upon them, they were to be left to awit 
the termination of their sufferings from the slow death of hine 
ger. yi “S dhavegs nead ovad 
- She pen dares not to record all:the eruelties jof this dnon- 
ster in human shape; bub the eyeof the’Etemal Judge ‘liad 
marked him, and already was he doomed to! suffer'ay fearful 
retaliation.) .o»91q his .beyodo ‘elinitnsqzor voiloondoge — 


One day, as Apokauchos pr 
of the building, a young’ man of salidioaaaieaaalienes 
liens approached him, and seizing a piece of wood;struckthe 
tyrant such a dreadful: blow ‘with it, that hesanke liféléss'to 
the ground, while the: other prisoners: threw thémselves on’ 
the corpse, and having cut off its head amid a thousand “inti! 
precations, exhibited it over the high walls:to:the populate, 


in, the helief that:they, too-wouldexult in tlie fall ofthe ty) 


rant and protect his murderers, oo “cheerevet od arooe 


‘auoiviqese ‘e197 to Jnomnoeiiqeni siterinpsn oltavisestq 
08H to aomentt edt YO: taldos 
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With her wonted cunning, Anna referred them to the pa- 
triarch, saying that she had no power to give such a guaran- 
tee; but in the meanwhile she bestowed an audience on the 
wife and relatives of the murdered Apokauchos, and cruelly 
gave them permission to gratify their blood-thirsty revenge 
on the unfortunate nobles. C17) CR a OREN 
By the dawn of day, the friends of Apokauchos, accompa- 
nied by a rabble of intoxicated sailors, presented themselves 
before the convent, and having broken opentheg 
ered the wretched and unarmed nobles’ on the steps of the 
altar-and before the images’of the saints. A few: onlyescap- 
ed: by speedy flight, and among others, the aged grandfather 
of Kantakuzenos. drys wis Rae . 
Thus, in one day, the flower of the Byzantine nobility, men 
fitted above all others to save their country, were laid wel- 
tering in their blood inthe Temple of the: Lord: Ail good 
patriots mourned their fall, and: Anna herself affected to re- 
gret their loss. u 
Whilst this bloody scene was acting, Stephen, king of Ser- 
via, excited by Anna’s emissaries, surprised several towns in 
Macedonia and Thracia; but by the vigilance of the: gover- 
nors, Asanes, Andronicus, and Cinnaneos, men faithfully de- 
voted to the prince, these provinces were preserved. Nume- 
rous troops of Turks, led: on by: their emirs, were also on 
their way; at Anna’s call, to assist her against Kantakuzenos ; 
but discord among the leaders, and Anna’s inability to satisfy 
their thirst of gold, in conjunction with the assassination of 
her most crafty negotiator, Nicolaus: Vatazes, who had been 
gained over ftom the party of Kantakuzenos to her int st 
once more saved PA vO MEI 
hordes.again to retirerinto Asia) 
Anna; nevertheless, was not deterred-from the pursuit of 
her ambitious plans ;) she tried to. entrap. they powerfu 2 
chan, sultan of Bithynia, in her snares, and to make him 
instrument in overthrowing the hated regent. But- Kantaku- 
zenos happily out-manceuvred these secret intrigues; and it 
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had become necessary that his great plan should now or 
never be executed. Theodora, as we already know, was 
chosen to twist the band which was to unite her father and 
the powerful Padshah* in closer union; and for the pur- 
pose partly of preserving a commanding position, and partly 
of weakening the power of his adversaries and raising the 
hopes of his partizans, Kantakuzenos resolved to have him- 
self proclaimed Autocrat of the empire. The venerable pa- 
triarch of Jerusalem solemnly crowned him amid the accla- 
mations of his soldiers; and the new emperor, according to 
ancient custom, placed with his ours Remianihe SHR 
crown on the head of his Spouse. 

The son of Apokauchos had in the meanwhile fallen i ina 
rebellion which broke out in Thessaly ; and Johannes Kan- 
takuzenos triumphantly advanced upon Constantinople, and 
fized his head-quarters at a. Seindaopes sven the neigh- 
bourhood of the imperial city. Gna biaray gala. baswday 
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Tue towers and palaces of the Byzantine metropolis glit- 
tered in the silver light of the moon,—the misty fragrance of 
a thousand flowers hovered over the charming gardens which 
adorned the banks of the Bosphorus,—calmly the sea of 
Marmora rolled its rippling waves against those shores 
whose Christian inhabitants it separated from the confes- 
sors of the Koran, now casting many an ambitious look 
across its waters into the blooming countries of the West. A 
single galley lay at anchor at a short distance from the shore 


 * Prince, © i A ai 
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—for the Genoese also had already begun to threaten Byzan- 
tium—but the careless crew, soothed by the cool and fra- 
grant breeze of night, lay scattered over the Nee: in deep 
sleep. 

A small frail boat glided over the dnnickagy eaggiiadiaah 
a bay overshadowed with pine trees; an aged man held the 
rudder with a thin but vigorous arm. | p 

Wrapped in a black talar,* while the twedad pliiesa Glndligh 
his thin locks and long-flowing beard, the boatman might 
easily have been taken for some pilgrim or pious eremite re 
turning from the Holy Land, if the gaudy colours of his cay 
and under vestments had not contradicted this iti 
Stern features,—a pale countenance, furrowed with deep 
wrinkles,—thin blue shrivelled lips, which scarcely hid his 
toothless mouth, and around which a malicious smile perpe- 
tually played,—and small, deep sunk, twinkling eyes, com- 
pleted the unpleasant impression excited by a figure on 
which the finger of Time seemed to have impressed the very 
symbols of guilt. 

Having reached the shore, he carefully wound a rope at- 
tached to the boat around the stem of a tree, and then walked 
onwards, muttering in a low voice, and casting his looks 
into the dim landscape, through which he stole softly and 
rapidly like a floating vapour. 

He paused near a small but thick bush, clapped his bony 
hands three times together, and placed a whistle made of 
reeds to his lips, till the shrill call resounded afar in the neigh- 
bouring wood, whereupon a figure, the shadow of which 
stretched in gigantic dimensions under the light of the moon, 
arose from a neighbouring field of maize and repeated the 
signal. a aie 
: « ative, pcen: th lash, Hegg Iben ?” hipared Shp sngond 
. figure. Pn ee o gain 
_ a purse of heavy zechins ina moment.” pasa 

* A large loose robe. 
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‘more customers roe! ist Tarkish | 
gold is equally good to me; Li de Kantakuze 
me most li , and he shall’ dis 
Sau i was only yesterday that! fhe disk of the mena 
sity (god ‘ ; 
«“ pie mothan Hurka is impatient] expecting an 
Eve continued the other, stroking ype his whisk otk fa 
was at the » pringe’s, ‘villa all day, ‘alta she has Pleiity to 


oe ap ks can be stirring,” said the old ‘man, placing his fin- 
Bers J 5 with a an air of reflection upon his’ brow, “that ‘already, 
without Mion! my eae he busies himself te the old 


witch Pre fg en 3 fim 29 13 th sept 
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~ They approached hastily “evaiy tho lspae: liritebrdasind 
a heap of dying embers, ‘thé’ ‘whole band, ‘men," womeii "and 
children, hy in various ‘groups, inhaling the ‘smoke ‘Of'the 


Jengths!" ‘An 
conversation, ee a no thd ahbst” okpres- 
sive ; ge bane was interrupted, fron time' to ‘time, “by Wild 
burs sf of laughter, and songs more resenibling' a’ sertés of 
inarticulate une ete serge a rhythmic expression 

_ of dithyrambie féeli 1 théinbers of the’ party 
| rei “fogéthier Whilst Ree he beri dl 
gestures, swore by his beard he would ‘hang’ éii ‘the 
Doce le » the first of the company who'shiotild! du#é to doubt 
of “his fpf had roa 

ais tii ere the Uprdar’ subsided, “ind a joyful’ huzza 
greeted their long-absent leader. ~ Holding a blazing torch 
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of pine in her hand, old mother Hurka with composed man- 
ner and measured steps approached oS ee 
few thin grey hairs she wore a high-poitited: bonnét painted 
with various strange hieroglyphics, from ‘under which ‘her 
small fiery eyes gleamed like two meteors;‘a misanthropic 
expression lay upon her wrinkled’ brows, and: her project- 
ing jaw-bones gave to her dlivecoloated face a triangular 
outline. ly Sul oct tani qui 
. # ht ast!” shricked the old hag’in'a ‘hollow nasal voice, 
the torch upon the grass. “Tis high time you'come, 
that Kantakuzenos lose not patience! But I have’ prepared 
every ‘thing ; you can learn your part in a few words: from 
me, and even begin your drama this very hour?” 0% 91) 
“My drama! You speak in riddles, old mother ?*» -replied 
the astonished gipsey. (Seba 
a Yes, you shall invite thie deat'to the wedding, Hegg 
Iben; and Nero there shall personate Aymard count de Va- 
liere. Cote ‘hither, ‘and let me éxplain'to you our riddle.” 
Hurka drew ‘the gipsey-chief aside, while ‘Nero, «placing 
his hand on his ‘side, murmured’ in astonishment: “ I a 
count f° The old sinners, T believe, could lift the’ world out 
“ place if they knew where its poles lay!?)\ 0 
« Hasten,” said Hurka to Hegg Iben as they emerged 
‘sho the bushes,—“ hasten towards the column of Pompey,* 
and there give the signal. But I am‘‘almost afraid,’ she 
added, shaking her head, “that the weak nerves of the girl 
a not be able ‘to bear your devilish sorceries” © 6 - .~ 
ott pity the languishing dove?” grinned Iben. “ Are 
we ‘not | nandsomely: — by" me Koes himself? 1 will'so 
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vial, which he 
held up against the light of the moon and then hid u i : 
the folds. of»his mantle; she, then brought a little che 
which was also carefully examined. by the conjurer, 
over 


Le Fis 
the scattered group, “ hark ye, you night-rave , have you 
‘of the, black liz 


and he who-steals a crown will, not, set great value on. the 

. life of a gipsey should it become burdensome to him.” | 

=> With quick steps both glided forward through ‘the luxu- 

; ‘ yiant' crops of maize and. rich yineyards ; and on. approach- 
‘ging the rockon which the column of Pompey stood, they 
perceived'a human figure leaning guineas Sesipellon epee 
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” Nero stopped i ‘Heye Then went forwatd some steps, aud 
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‘then peste 
xnde flight. of 


ta, and ‘ Kuzenos, 

mediately the Esp 

‘steps which led to 

and stood hefore 4 

to the gipsey’s reast.,. 
ih pas looked. boldi 

muffled 


{Py ping als rox druts-aphaegsle 
ad thrwegh lof, polonmeden endapacsatet tails 


apes silver lamp pendant from the ceiling, 

me ited tn ohannes, Kantakuzenos, appeared seated here: | 

eet ram sem stein eee 
sin a i 


already i 
the Fou! but the slave still. waits. ‘Ws cnnateclilcedematitipattt x 
The gipsey’s words seemed to fall upon a 
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bride has been raised to the ‘brilliatit throne of the powerfal 
Orchan!” 

“Silence, old sinner!” thundered Kantakuzenos. ad 
fane not the memory of the unfortunate hero, who—it i is but 
too certain—has long ago passed from among the living, 
otherwise I never would have consented to your deceitful ar- 
tifices.” 

“My art is not so very deceitful,” grinned Hine Iben. 
“T think, malghty lord, you should have known that already 
by experience.” 

The cunning gipsey watched every motion of the prince, 
and continued with proud self-complacency : “Hegg Iben 
knows how to prepare in the night-time a juice which creeps 
slowly through the veins and brings certain death ; or, accord- 
ing to wish and reward, Hegg Iben can farnish an instant 
passport to the pleasures of another world. It ; would be a 


pity,” he continued—and here even the old miscreant’s looks 


sought the ground—“ young, weak, innocent ‘blood,—but if 
Anna of Savoy were made to breathe out her soul _ in slow 
convulsions, would not that’ bea feast for the spirits of hell !” 
Here he burst into a fiendish laugh, and, rising on tiptoe up 
to the stately figure of Kantakuzenos, whispered into his 

ear: “In confidence, would you wish to try the virtues of a 
little of my merchandise ?” 

“ Wretch !” exclaimed Kantakuzenos, seizing the old man 
by the throat. “Use your tongue more discreetly, or in afew 
minutes you hang on the nearest tree!” 

“ How can you frighten an old man in such a ahi ex- 
claimed Hegg Iben, painfully writhing himself out of the in- 
dignant hero’s grasp. “I know every thing, my lord; I will 
raise one from his grave, who, perhaps, is yet walking on the 
earth,—but no matter, he shall appear. | Give me, therefore, 

his portrait; whick I want for my purposes, and the golden 
tincture.” Here the gipsey, by a pantomimic action, ap- 
peared fat(bs ee oe igh the wens beterrbn intent 
ward, Mahe 22 
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Siaslieai gave him a picture framed in gold, and also 
put two heavy purses into his extended hands. — 

“ Thank you,” whispered Hegg Iben, weighing the purses 
in his hand. “But you know three is a sacred number with 
my people ; and I hope, as soon.as your daughter shall have 
given you her promise, you will make these tue pales 
three.” 

“Lord of Heaven!” exclaimed Kantakuzenos, as the old 
man stole out of the apartment, “let not thy wrath be ex- 
cited against thy servant, who thus with daring hand seizes 
on the wheels of fate to save an unfortunate empire !”” . 


3 


+. 


Tueopora sat in her lonely apartment anxiously expecting 
the arrival of the foreign magician whom Kantakuzenos had 
promised to send to her, She was prepared for the worst, 
and had resolved to comply with the wishes of her father, as 
ocancee the will we the Smiony. Senth eh bany eae 
fore her eyes. 

Giié.cest: a:nielenabelyiliabenstk the:piotens hitieeiiaied 
mother Eudoxia, which hung above her ; the figure, holding 
a crucifix in its hand, seemed to be bending down with pity 
towards her. 

“ Ah, sainted spirit,” she exclaimed, “if thou wert now 
near to advise and support me! Poor Theodora must be- 
come an exile from her country,—the Christian virgin must 
mount the throne of an infidel ! And yet, if I could succeed 


in saving my father and the empire, eee 
the heart of my infidel lord to the true faith—spirits of 


ven, resolve my doubts, and either ee ee 
or grant me repose in the grave !” 9 
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“The foreign magician,” exclaimed Theodora’s maid, en- 
tering the reom with terror painted in her countenance, “is 
waiting in the hall and demands to speak with you.” ( eportd 

“He comes in time,” replied ernest “Let him 

enter. 2 ada’. 
Hegg Iben’s silk talar already rustled in the passage _ 
leading to the princess’s apartment; and when the ghastly 
countenance of the old man presented. itself; the attendant 
maiden fled, as from the presence of a wild beast, ae aS 
side door. 

The magician entered, bowed himself to the earth before 
Theodora, and cast his eyes searchingly around the apart- 
ment, while the trembling virgin looked not less inquiringly, 
but with internal shrinking, on the haggard features of the 
old man. 

“Welcome, stranger!” tar the princess at last, “ «Can 
your art inform me whether Aymard, connti de: phiempsiamancne 


lives, or——” 


- ©T ean,” hastily replied the lille’ =p he is ite ‘ary 
arts will be fruitless: for the: spirits which obey my com+ 
mands have power over the souls of the dead: only. But if © 
his soul has left the body, and the count is numbered with 
the dead, thou shalt behold his form, and hear his yoice ten 
steps beyond the border of this pentagramma, as. certainly 
as Zenith and Nadir, the kings. of. the air and ot Ye spat 
are obliged to obey me-in the hour of my power.” _ 

“Tam. prepared for'every thing,” faintly ejaculated Theor 
dora. 

$ Only twice twoeyes may witness my incantations,” said 
the magician, bolting the door, and placing the little chest, 
which he carried under his talar,upon the floor, = 

IEF Nassib, Tacdir, Bitusahra,* hasten hither, as. ye: awe? 

in ie endless courses r Here his, voice. ‘sual sod ‘jae 
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monotonous moan; while he drew from his bosom a little 
box filled with a yellow powder, and taking a small poniard 
from his girdle, slightly scarified the skin under his loose 
sleeves and let some drops fall upon the powder; with the 
paste thus made, the magician described an irregular circle 
on the floor, leaving a small space open. He then placed the 
medallion which Kantakuzenos had given him upon the box, 
and took from the small chest of cedar-wood some bones, 
tufts of hair, and strange roots, which he arranged witha few 
rough coins around the circle of incantation; finally, howl- 
ing like a jackall, he put a bit of wood, covered with a sul- 
phurous fluid, into a bottle, and then held it — above 
the picture. 

Until this moment Theodora had maintained her compo- 
sure ; but when she beheld the incantator leaping with fran- 
tic gestures and the most horrid expression of countenance 
around the magical circle, it required her utmost efforts to 
preserve her fortitude. 

“ Hasten hither, departed shade of Aymard de Valiére! 
Open the mighty gates of purgatory, and present thyself at 
prrvelbelvemmnentamtis mmc! 
maid !” 

Theodors steed rostedto Kd 'epet! Wiese iiaulicalieaea 
without arose a wild hurricane,—hail rattled against the 
windows,—a rumbling noise was heard like the rush of a 
hunt over the dry heath,—then firm footsteps’ approached 
nearer and nearer,—the door, with all its bolts and locks, 
was burst violently open,—a cold stream of air whistled 
through the room,—and in the dim back-ground, veiled’ as 
in a mist, atee Soe en ee looked 
stedfastly upon the maiden. 

~  Aymard!” exclaimed Theodora, about to spring over the 
circle towards the door. 

“ Stop, rash woman !” exclaimed Hegg Tben, ervseling tes 
back with violence. “Would you have your wales atruck 
with madness in this terrible hour ?” 
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‘Witt 1ctestomaheon ptmatetiene toa 
+ “ Theodora, forget me and:be 
below, we shall meet again beyond rhe ce: 0 Tt thet va- 
weet in mist, ‘4 elatous sounds ted through’ the 
rw boty esh (hrlbyent ont jolie end oan 
i Ebat aden werent tcepbhakinnel veltalls 
her, and she sank down beside a pillar;“Hegg Then ‘seized 
he opportunity thus afforded him of tearitig’ away a 
omen suspended from her neck; he ‘plated oe 
upon her breast, and then, snatching up his magical 
tus, s Yy out of the rooms) ee 
_ In.a few, minutes the old ‘Zenoras and Basilai hands 
chamber and restored the maiden to animation, "9 © 
woah daotomien bed  ewhobtP tascam 4bit liga 
oie ay, Se OE eh or bihdadede aed iod'sous 
wetiré toda} 4 | rdbea wees bored Jeoun 9a Dre zones? i, 
“aso seontis 29h beter 1 sions lsorgan onl} Digger; 
SIHOD HMneN es: dohartgqdotinadareici 
2% lah baenre fh) "bo eberta chotiweqeb) pedsick pbtenkh « 
Voce) teaang tae yosegens do xbiad yadguredd aegh 
Seomek O82 +6 ieee odd eouuedsy bae noigos pot aon 
Iv was morning when Theodora awoke; her pale cot 
nance was flushed with fever, her eyes gloanted with ¥8 ap 
her breast heaved violently beneath her silken robes, 0" 7 
“ Theodora, forget me and be happy. “Separated Here be. 
low, we shall. meet again beyond the grave” *miitintired she 
in a low yoice, drying the tears from her eyes) Bie 
faithful! Yes; it was thyself, Aymard! ¥ have séei't ee, 
and my heart;shall beat more calmly, With these Words 
she placed her hand upon her breast; ‘snd was astonished 
discover the well-known features of her beldved a 
supplanted by: the portrait of ‘Sultan Orchan! on which ‘sh 
stared as if dazzled by the glittering jewels in’ whieli it 
8efod yoiwoull ated gasH bamishx> “!camow ales gol” 
said she. “ Callest’ thou’ ine 1‘ 
early to the sacrifice ? aa ere trid we ‘shall meet 
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again, epinit of my Aymard!. Here serene commun mnpeaited 


for ever.” coshiupe atiobeatl 
She hid her face and sobbed Hite thet histilp areeo.ss 
if inspired with some sudden resolution. ©) 965) 


“ Bring hither my jewels!” she exclaimed; “it is meet 
the victim should go adorned to the altar. ., Send. Zenoras to 
tell my father that his daughter waits to receive his blessing 
on her alliance with the Padshah of the Ottomans.” 

Johannes received the intelligence with glad surprise. He 
hastily entered his daughter's apartment; but deep melan- 
choly covered his countenance when he beheld her sitting 
there, pale and feeble, yet with the heavenly resignation of a 
glorified saint. 

“May Heaven reward you!” exclaimed he with deep 
emotion. “ Not your father only, but millions will bless you, 
and an unfortunate country owe te you its delivery from 
ruin.” 

Distracted by a thousand contending feelings he took 
leave of his daughter, who soon felt strong,enough to order 
the preparations for her departure. Messengers hastened. to 
Asia Minor, and, with all possible despatch, Kantakuzenos 
got ready a truly imperial dowry. Ina short time, numerous 
vessels of transport, and a magnificent galley prepared. for 
the bride, lay ready on the shore. © 6b) hey ba 

At last the day fixed for her departure arrived.,/ An enor- 
mous) crowd of ‘people covered. the. beach, and numerous 
groups were heard expressing their feelings in the spirit,of 

» their respective parties : “ Raven-hearted father !”? murnaured 
‘one; “thus to sacrifice his christian daughter to,an;infidel 1” 
Measure. your! words,” interrupted, another.;).,1£, you 

had ever peeped behind the curtain) of ,polities,), you, would 
have framed your speech otherwise.” (mr yi9i a me: 
od The ambitious fool will not rest till he bring his 

son-in-law to Constantinople !” muttered a third 

“The noblerhearted man! He has even sified is own 
daughter to his country’s weal !”\cried a fourth. - 
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Disputes such as these grew more loud, and general,, till 
Theodora suddenly appeared, gracefully greeting the crowd 
as she moved along with imperial magnificence. Amida flou- 
rish of drums and trumpets, the princess ascended the magnifi- 
cent galley ; once more, when on board, she stretched out one 
hand towards the shore, and placed the-other on her heart,— 
a silent symbol to those whom she was leaving behind; . 
thousands of voices shouted farewell, the rowers stooped to 
their oars, and the galley sprung forward Washi the waves 
with the ee of an arrow. 
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Wire: ‘esatabn 5 caingpiscaie was Theodora: received, on. the 
opposite shore. Six hundred, Silhatari,*)»mounted; upon — 
richly harnessed steeds, surrounded the litter, adorned with 
gold and jewels, in which the princess moved forward by short 
stages to meet her approaching: bridegroom. , But. Theodora 
beheld with indifference the pomp which: attended her, pro- 
gress;—her heart had grown so dead to every thing around her 
that even “9 = *! nena! meatan its. effect, upon, her 
mind? 46} atyreya MEAP TOTES P19) BETO Is 
When the Aga aad to vit that the Padshah, attend 
ed by his nobles, was in sight; Theodora felt as. if\ struck to 
the heart by a dagger, and with trembling hands drew aside 


- (¢he’ curtains of the litter.) 6) oqaog re bee 


on a fiery Arabian-steed, Orchen; rode,out, of, a whirl- 
ial ni of ‘dust, and galloping’ up to the cavalcade leaped 
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vigorously (ea i! abdtdaa and gracefully bent before eg 


pat 


perial bride. 

A deep glow suffused her cheeks whilst her j 
groom stood before her in the consciousness “of 
strength and grace. But when she threw back. 
answer his greeting, and perceived how ian asa 
countenance made the gallant Oriental shrink 
from her into cold etiquette,—when her eyes ran. over he 
circle of infidels now surrounding her, and she had } 
the Mufti’s haughty, contemptuous glance, and the ‘smile 
mockery which curled on the lips of the courtiers,—a fe- 
verish shudder shook her frame, and the sad truth flashed 
upon her mind, that she must for ever renounce the fond 
hope of being able to move the hearts of Mahommed’s vota- 
ries. 

The cortége put itself slowly and with eastern solemnity 
in motion; but it was seldom that the Arabian steed of Or- 
chan was visible during the journey near Theodora’ s oak 
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of her 


. was placed between merge! ei 
earth,—father, mother, sister, and ide sei Be 


at last forgot, her entirely, ad she conti 16 
be guarded with jealous watchfulness. The Capo-( glans 
crowded the anti-chambers of her ee partme: 
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annoyed her by their omeamegetse and malicienely dnpigned 
formalities. 

Thus separated dane the elteanih of the ok the quiet 
retirement which her broken heart had longed for so an- 
xiously was unexpectedly granted to her ; the fanatical hope 
of being able to convert her infidel lord to christianity, and 
to share his throne for the happiness of mankind, fell like 
scales from her eyes; a silent grief oppressed her deluded 
heart, and only the tears and prayers she offered every day to 
the memory of her lost friend awoke the remembrances of 
better days. 


iwi 


Tur emperor was yet encaiuped in the ‘nebo ot 
Constantinople; the ambitious Anna still resisted: his over- 
tures, and he did not dare to strike a decisive blow against 
the capital itself, for the empress mother, by the influence of 
gold and the intriguing spirits in her employ, orn 
swayed the feelings of the mob. 

Hegg Iben was in perpetual motion between the, two par- 
ties, and his thirst for gold was amply gratified on this poli- 
tical field. He was in the pay of both sides; but as he really 
had a personal dislike to Anna, his services had some mea- 
sure of fidelity towards Kantakuzenos. 

One evening he suddenly appeared before the prince, while 
the latter was walking, in fretful mood, through the alleys of 
his garden. 

“Hail, prince!” he exclaimed; “soon shalt thou babes 
Constantinople. Nay ’tis true, as. Lam an honest gypsey ! 
The priests have quarrelled,—synods are to be convened for 
settling disputed doctrines,—Anna is actively engaged stir- 
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ring the pottage, but she will burn the mess, and the clergy 
will keep in check the party of the court and remain mas- 
ters. In the zeal of schism they have become. blinded to 
every thing else. Besides, the Genoese of Galata have, on 
account of the seizure of one of their vessels, excited their 
countrymen against this government of priests and women, 
and the archon Phaceolatus has sailed with some galleys to 
watch their intentions; he now lies at anchor close before 
Galata.” 

« Phaceolatus !” replied the prince. “Is he archon? He 
was ever faithfully attached to me.” He walked a few steps, 
then turning round, exclaimed: “ Well, I will try it; per- 
haps it may gain me my purpose! Is Nero at hand?” 

“ How can you ask that? Is he not my shadow ?” grinned 
Hegg Then. “A sound from my whistle and he stands before 
you.” 

“ Wait here for me behind the bushes,” said the prince, 
walking hastily away; “in one hour you shall have letters 
for the archon.” 

The prince retired,—wrote his despatches,—returned 
again,—flung a handful of zechins into Hegg Iben’s hat, 
and Nero flew off with the swiftness of an arrow towards the 
shore. 

The contents of the prince ’s communication, which con- 
tained a strong representation of the melancholy position of 
the empire, and of his wishes to procure its repose, were 
powerfully persuasive ; and the archon promised, if possible, 

to procure the surrender of the city, without the necessity 
of striking a blow. 

It was the 30th of February 1347, usd teesghohanet ae 
dark night covered Byzantium, when Kantakuzenos passed 
through the open files of the archon’s infantry drawn up in 
the neighbourhood of the golden gate, making himself 
known to them by pronouncing ina low voice, ‘ Constantime- 
ple and Kantakuzenos,’ while the warriors gently struck their 
shields with their spears, in token of their fidelity. _ 
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The iron bolts of the golden gate were instantly drawn, 
and its mighty leaves revolved on their hinges ; whereupon, 
with firm steps, and shouting their battle-cry, a troop of se- 
lected warriors, favoured by the darkness of the night, pene- 4 
trated to the heart of the capital. : 

The terrified inhabitants started from their slumbers, but 
dread of the unknown enemy kept them within their houses. 
A few feeble bands of soldiers fled, screaming, ‘ Treachery !’ 
towards the palace; but not a drop of blood was shed in tak- 
ing possession of the imperial city. 

Meanwhile Anna hastily drew together the fugitive sol- 
diers, placed her body-guard under arms, barricadoed the 
gates, and thus resolved to resist the surprise. 


THE morning sun shone upon Constantinople—which yet 
appeared like a silent and deserted city, for none dared to 
leave palace or hut—when Kantakuzenos sent proposals of 
amnesty to the palace. But Anna persevered in her resis- 
tance, and led her young son to a baleony, whence she 
called aloud to the messengers: “ Look, behold your empe- 
ror!” Thus the day passed away in fruitless negotiations: 

The following morning, however, her obstinacy gave way 
before the preparations which she beheld making to storm 
the palace, and she signed a treaty for putting an — ' * 
internal dissensions of the empire. 

Prince Kantakuzenos was to retain the imperial dignity’ 
the princess Helena was to give her hand’ to the youthful 
emperor, who after the lapse of ten years, was to be joint 
ruler of the empire with Kantakuzenos ; and a complete: am- 


nesty was guaranteed to all parties, = 
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Amidst the shouts of his warriors, and of the now wor- 
shipping multitude, the iron gates of the palace were thrown 
open, and Kantakuzenos, surrounded by a brilliant retinue, 
entered the castle-yard, where Anna and his new ward 
stood ready to receive him. With feigned kindness Anna’ 
answered the respectful greetings of the emperor; and Kan- 
takuzenos placed the hand of the wien Johannes in wes of 
his sweetly smiling daughter. ’ 


Wuusr the myrtle wreath was twining for the brows of her 
younger sister, Theodora’s melancholy hours passed slowly 
away, as those of a captive, at Brussa. . 

Even the strength of those treaties to which her broken 
heart had served as the seal seemed gradually to yield to the 
intrigues of state policy; and Kantakuzenos having sent am- 
bassadors to Pope Clement V1. to effectuate a reconciliation 
between the two churches, and negotiate a general league. of 
the European princes against the advancing Crescent, the 
wrath of the offended Mussulman, excited by the father’s 
act, fell upon the innocent and helpless daughter. a5 

One morning the Haz-Ode-Bachi * entered Theodora’s 
apartment, and having made a low obeisance before her, said: 
“ Lady, the orders of the Commander of the Faithful 
me to announce to you, that your father, forgetting his. ‘Sa- 
cred treaties, has entered into negotiations with the Mufti 
of the Christians at Rome, and the princes of Italy, ; for. the 
destruction of the Crescent. You must therefore serve asa 
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hostage for the Christians, and itis my master’s Will hAt'You 
be sent farther into the country to wait the issue Sf BveHt: 
Thus speaks the Commander of ‘the Earth, the shadow’ sf 
God, the brother of the ‘Sun and the Moon, ‘the ‘distribliter’ 
of crowns, and the master of the towns ‘of Mecea, Mediitii” 
and Kuds, towards’ whom the whole world turn’ theii "faces? 
through me his unworthy servant and slave.” (| “ousnuelet 

“ It is well,” replied Theodora with” dignified” composure! 
“ that the will of my lord and master allows me to retire 
into that solitude for which I long. Go, and prepare every 
thing for my departure.” 

After a journey of some days the princess reached a charm- 
ing valley, near the foot of mount Olympus, in which lay 
the magnificent villa destined for her new abode. The gilded 
domes of the kiosks rose upon marble columns far above 
the high walls surrounding ‘thé exteiisive gardetis a'édlont 
nade led from her apartments to terraces fraltant “Wvitll 
flowers;—here murmuring ‘streams me mdered ‘throush ‘pic! 
turesque groups of ancient ‘trees, there tall cedars: reared 
their heads above the lofty sisuechtan ae 
which led to a fountain supported on four states’ 61 : 
little tablets of metal, inscribed with sentences from the KO! 
ran, in golden characters, were hung up between varlatids ‘of 
flowers,—and nearly in the centre of the garden there wad’! 
dark bower of myrtles overshadowed with cypresses, rourh 
which no sunbeams could pierce.’ Here’ amid the 'fiitmur of 
fountains and water-falls, ‘Theodora most’ loved't6. stay ; 
here she dreaméd of her beloved knight } "and here’ sho had’ 
carved his cyphers on the bark of almost evéry'¢ypress." 

‘Months passed away in this solitude, and Theddora beheld” 
no‘ human being with whom ‘she could ednversé, but hel 
nutée; a féw black slaves, and the pésvish Kadan’Kuhia “Fok 
when at’ any tine; though covered with her Veil, sHe dhunged 
to enter the garden unexpectedly, the white ; . ag 
in it were hastily driven away under the curses and blows 
of their severe Ovérseers, $0 nthe ‘seldom caught a sight 
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of them Heston at a distance; she had, however, remarked 
one lofty form amongst them, who often seemed to look im- 
ploringly towards her while urged by his unfeeling task- 
masters to leave the garden on the princess’s appearance. 
“The unfortunate man pines for his freedom,” said» Theo- 
dora to Basilia one day while walking through the garden. 
“He stretches his hands thus imploringly towards’ me; asaf I 
were able to take the yoke from his neck.» : The poor crea- 
ture probably considers me, who am myself) a captive, the 
mistress here!” Speaking these words she slowly entered 
her favourite bower ; but with a loud scream fell into her 
nurse’s arms. > cntg cornea 
“In the name of all ce sala wy ieseelainsba Buniliay gently 
raising her head ; ‘irae tcc eteedtres - 
“Look,” replied Theodora; pointing to the cypresses. 
“ An angel has ecto vet maiinsiamrermiieAr 
the earth !” ; i oath taney ort 
Basilia cast her eye'on thie stem fin: oypuesa; anil preniiphes 
ed an elegantly carved T cut in the bark, beside the A which 
Theodora had engraved on it; an ingenious arabesque border 
qeniadel:biitt:initidies nie ee 
marked by some invisible hand. Hi no Tae he 
© Marvellous! Inconceivable P ‘nihil Basilia, bend- 
ing over the exhausted princess, who tore herself: from her 
arms, exclaiming: “He lives! Hegg a has shamefully de- 
ceived me!” (OV GE 
“By your soul’s enlist be calm!” implored Basilia, ina 
broken voice. ee: rustle of = branches may betray 
asttins 1 ante Ge hos 
. «Let mein this nice shad: fonkify imag ciiheliiesliaaaie 
trial,” said Theodora, as her eye fell upon one of the tablets, 
bearing the usual inscription : “God is great, God is the 
only conqueror.” But joy and terror stifled her farther 
speech, for she perceived another inscription,on)the tabletin 
Roman characters. It was. Soene three words, ‘Hope. and 
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Hd Ub oa: Sientyibs Tes qed roonmarthy a 
e eraoror yttel ony ; 
cD IBYOI Ya crtola 
At the me of Constantinople the. Jesadaicha, rR various 
parties appeared for a moment appeased bythe recent..ar- 
rangements. The friends of the nobles who were murdered 
in the bloody riot excited after Apokauchos’ death, had laid 
aside their mournings, and twe emperors, Johannes Kantaku-— 
zenos and his ward, and, three empresses, Anna, Jrene, and 
Helena, had been crowned with,solemn pomp in the church 
of St Sophia; but the plague now raged among the people ; 
and successive hordes of Turks invaded, the,.country and 
carried off the inhabitants as slaves, while a thousand oppres- 
sive cares bowed down. the noble,Kantakuzenos, and. filled 
his soul with grief and disgust... The restless ,|intrigues, of 
the court also, as if to fill up the measure of the country’s 
misfortunes, were early directed to-create- a (misunderstand- 
ing betwixt the imperial father and his son-in-law. Matteus, 
the elder son of Kantakuzenos, who had. been nominated go- 
vernor of Thracia, raised the standard of rebellion, and heap- 
ed fresh grief on the heart of his father; only the prudence 2 
of Irene, who knew how to soothe the haughty soul of her — 
son, averted for awhile the storm which anew threatened the 
exhausted country. A divided policy likewise distracted the 
cabinet of Constantinople: Johannes Palologus leaned to 
the side of the Genoese, whilst Johannes Kantakuzenos fa- 
voured the Venetians. Amid contentions such as. these Kan- 
takuzenos longed, in vain for repose; in vain sought. to 
sheathe that sword for ever with ae he. had; s0./often 
hewn his way to victory. ol Bina: tnere 
Stephen king of Servia’s espapioes: it Hosilen invaded: the 
boundaries of Macedonia, and/surprised, Thessalonica ;!and 
‘scarcely returned from ‘putting down this rebellion, (Kanta- 
‘kazenos!was'called upon to act as ‘umpire between fanatical 
priests and monks, and with extreme difficulty. succeeded ‘in 
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repressing the wild explosion Si i 


the intrigues of secret, agents. 12. 2a “Yo wtestst 
In the meantime the Genoese obtained a Bait 4 in 


grief Kantakuzenos beheld their fire-darts co 
urbs of Constantinople, without his being able 
himself upon the foe. The conduct bedi afi 
the noble prince little consolation. Mattceus, a, vy 
as we have said, raised the standard of rebellion ; 3 
nuel, the younger, now governor of the P se 
not to inherit a single spark of his father’s generou 
while Theodora’s fate hourly tortured her pare 
who mourned in all the consciousness of his. if 
sacrificed her to a phantom. » One shop in 
ble-minded spouse; at her side would he ‘sometimes 
the burden of the imperial crown, ‘and muse over 
vourite plan of closing an anxious life in the tranquillit 
cloister. a ey Patol ie 3 
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«He lives!” exclaimed Theodora, rising rs ey 
on which Basilia had laid her. “My OPLFSREE eee wou 
know it with certainty. Haste, fly, Basilia! Call hither. { 
overseer of the slaves that 1 may learn the. names, ies 
unfortunate men placed under his remorseless superinten- 
dence.” gk < 

For heaven’s sake,” replied iain 
happy idea, and do not awake the v: 
bosom of that malicions m ssulman, 0 
shine on the pene head of. if as ; 
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“ Was it no illusion of my fancy? Aymard alive, and in the 
fetters of these barbarians! O, would that it were granted 
to me to breathe my last in his arms! But ¢ Hope and Trust’ 
were the words engraved on the tablet,—therefore, let us 
hope and trust.” | 
More frequently, but with greater precaution, Theodora 
now visited the garden. Sometimes she caught a sight of the 
well-known form at a distance, and, on these occasions he 
turned his pale countenance towards her, and placed his hand 
on his heart; but no other sign passed betwixt them. Seve- 
ral weeks thus elapsed, and at last she no longer observed 
the object of her solicitude among the line of slaves as 
they returned in the evening twilight from. their labour in 
the. maize-fields; but one mérning, having entered at an 
early hour the dark bower of myrtles, she found upon. the 
black marble table, Aymard’s picture, the same which Hegg 
Iben had stolen from her on the horrid night of the incanta- 
tion. She seized it in ecstasy, and stepping out of the bower 
perceived the footsteps of a man upon the moistened sand, 
which she traced to the high wall surrounding the garden, 
where they disappeared. m 
In the evening, Theodora, attended by her nurse, mounted 
the highest kiosk, which commanded an extensive view of the 
neighbouring country. The slaves were at work in the fields, 
singing to beguile the tedious hours, and all around was life 
and activity, when suddenly the clang of tambourines and 
cymbals announced the approach of a gang of gipseys,— 
the reapers listened resting upon their scythes to the merri- 
ment of the wanderers, and even the harsh overseers ap- 
proached and gazed with curiosity on the motley troop, 
whose leader, an old woman, greeted them with singular ges- 
tures, while two pretty girls, whose raven tresses were 
adorned with red ribbons, bore forward two large baskets, 
and the old woman busily unpacked their contents, consist- 
ing of silk purses, boxes of opium, costly ointments and per- 
fumes in small phials, tebacco-tips of amber, and bowls of the 
2G 
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dark Fiunpabias terra sigillata, and various other articles, on 
the merits of which she held forth for some timé with scream- 
ing eloquence to the surrounding crowd. At pr amys- 
terious grin, she pushed aside the dry leaves’ of her basket, 
and exhibited to the sparkling eyes of the ‘Mussulmen two 
leathern flasks of wine which lay at the bottom: of ‘the pan- 
niehe, ttn + soso sentene 
“Look,” said Basilia, eyeing with wile ‘the bustle of 
the group; “look, do you observe how actively that young 
gipsey rans about among the slaves, looking ito’ their faces 
as'if he wished to tell their fortunes.” 
“Good Heavens!” exclaimed Theodora; Phaiporee 
still before Aymard’s likeness. © See they both d 
hind'the corn!” In her anxiety she had dro 
chain of her favourite pigeon’ which was my a | 
shoulder; the little creature, attracted by the rich sh 
stantly flew down over the wall, and passing over the rye! 
of the overseers—now busy striking a argain with the gip- 
seys—was caught by an active gipsey girl, who disappeared ed 
with it behind ahedge. 0} A era 


The! mirth and dancing of the ethan Se 
time, and the merry young women so cheered, by their n 
chaniise and jests, the grave Turks, that for orice they 
ducted with ‘less severity the slaves to Rew nightly apart- 
rede 1229 a 90) boliieos yates we 
TRavASeA Wad Abt to leave the ibs! ‘wher ner Lith 
winged favourite again alighted 1 upon her shoulder, mévine 
painfully its wing, as if something hurt its tender frames.” 
Basilia on examining the ee ee di ot atta hi 
by a'thréad ‘under its wing, which rope | 7 sna’ 
from her and read. It contained the emp! 
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_ press Helena, your illustrious sister, has filled, Nero’s 

_. purse with gold, and, he approaches to, your deliver- 
ance. But know, it is not the arm of.a gipsey, buta 

_ knightly sword, that shall free you from your shame- 
ful captivity.. A sharp file shall seyer the chains of a 
slave ; my zechins haye gained the heart of the Ve- 
netian renegado, Hassan,—you can trust to him. To- 
morrow the Aga of the Janissaries goes out with his 

_ soldiers to gather the war-contribution from the coun- 
_, 4 try.people. The Kadan-Kahia also accompanies him 
on a pilgrimage to a celebrated mosque. After 

_ midnight, at the large fountain-basin, you will find 
your deliverers, Prepare yourself for the, most, unex- 
pected things. , The dead will arise from their graves, 

_ and thus shall Nero atone for the guilt. of his father. 
He has already risked his life. to restore an image 

_ dear to you; he Tria it agai fer asineenee 
Hope and Trust.” rite VavuOW OL-2T992T9 ¥ 

“Merciful God!” exclaimed Theodora; “Oh, 
our sufferings are at an end; after to-morrow I shall behold 
him again!” , 

The faithful Basilia collected the jewels, of the princess, 
and arranged every thing for their flight, With deep anxie, 
ty they counted the passing hours,—the night descended,— 
the hour of flight approached,—the two. females stepped 
softly from their apartments and glided. towards, the foun- 
tain, whose murmurs rose. Sronsh, fhe silence of, the stilly 
Dp ht. ra 00 siliesd 
Kit the stem of a ‘cedar Jeaned a tall. Peeee, 8 complete 
armour, holding a glittering swor ten fhe fied bap-relk aw 


‘Turning suddenly the corner of a high jasmine hedge, 
paid stood close ry a i he raised his Theat sword 


h 
dro opped _ Rie UATE re d,— ane a eodora, 0 
eal 53 T U's and now Sti} HAPO-¥ i) “A ever! Phe 
into her arms. | 
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Footsteps and the noise of arms resounding behind 
hedge, the knight started up, and’ lifted: ) 
‘ground, but it was Nero, Verrina, the Venetiam renegade, 
and two squires of Aymard, whose shackles the adroit gip- 
sey had also loosened, who now st completely 
armed from the thicket, carrying a 
against the wally of the’garden.*/ | W( “evvi==tam? = 
“ Away from hence !” exclaimed Nero; “every moment’s 
delay may bring us destruction” = ("5 8 me 
The wall was soon passed ; by a ladder of cords*they de- 
scended on the other side, where Hurka and'some young gip- 
seys held horses in readiness. ‘Silently the dittle’troop’ has- 
tened on through the night with Nero—who knew*well the 
roads—at their head. During the ‘day they rested’ at*solitary 
huts, and in the night time pursued their rapi | by the 
most unfrequented tracks, © 9/99) 8 68. Senos 
At the first resting-place Aymard cleared up ‘to Fheodora 
the darkness which had so long hung over hisfatet’ ~~ 
“When 1,” he concluded, “ had obtained ‘from’my uncle, 
the grandmaster of Rhodes, Who would 80 gladly ave seen 
the cross upon my breast, his consent for our marriage, I 
lifted the anchor with cheerful hopes ; fiir winds swelled 
the sails, and I expected soon to reach ntino 
while navigating through the et eee, 
ceived two minis ‘pirates standing towards’ us’ Con- 
cealed bay between the islands of ‘Tinos aid Delos 5’ they 
gave chase to our galley, flung out their grappling‘irons, and 
in a moment threw themselves ‘upon our siiallcrew: "I 
with the energy of despair ; but was suddenly séizéd from’b 
hind, thrown down, disatmed, and‘fettered: “F'was thertsold 
as a slave, and ill-treated by several ‘tasters } At Iast” Was 
sent as a present from one of the Pashas to the Sulta 
I wrought at the aqueducts of Brussa, till conducted hither 
with several companions in misfortune to work in the gardens 
of the Sultan’s villa. st 
Nero also told his story. “Hegg Iben’s last hour was at 
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hand,” said he, “ when Hurka called me to ie couch. With 
his dying breath he confessed to me that he had learned from 
some Maltese knight that count Aymard, was yet, languish- 
ing in captivity, and with a trembling, hand he gave me the 
picture he had taken from the princess, and made me solemn- 
ly promise that I would find you out, and through cunning 
and gold—for the old boy left plenty of well-filled purses to 
his band—break your chains. Hurka also swore to assist 
mae ; therefore you need not wonder at her having aided you 
in your flight. Truly,” he added laughing, “it is the first 
good action the witch has done in her whole life; and yet 
almost a century rests upon her accursed shoulders !” 
Without encountering any very imminent danger they ap- 
proached the coast; but during their last stage a great peril 
awaited them, A numerous troop of horsemen surrounded 
them, whose Aga called on them to surrender. _ Already 
count Aymard was hesitating whether to beens the unequal 


_straggle with his four, armed associates, w nen, hey, were 


saved by the cunning renegado. re ee 

« How do you dare,” called he out in the Tur en 
“to attack on the open way princely , prisoners,—captives 
who have paid their ransom in heavy purses to the Tefterdar 
of the Sultan, and whom I have orders to conduct to. the 
coast, where they are to cross over to their homes 2 Do you 
know this ?” added he, showing them the seal of the Aga of 
the Janissaries commanding at the villa, which he had stolen 
in the moment of flight. 

The Aga respectfully | lowered the little pennon ‘which flut- 
tered at the point of his lance, and rode off with his troop; a ; 
Venetian. galley awaited the fugitives, and took them on 
board,, at the mouth of the Sacarat ; and vigorously the 

rowers urged their Beth bikie the PR waves of the 
Black See ofpars : Pt ae TESS 


854 THEODORA‘ KANTAKUZENOS, 
> “1 gw dvethel ible 
bs ; wy yar cette fale ean 
‘Sapness and mourning teil at Ceo chinierdetohaanali 
ple ; Helena seldom saw her husband, whom the hostility of 
the Servians and the rebellion of ambitious subjects 
tually detained in the field... Soured in his the art 
stantly excited to’ intrigues against his father-in-law, his in- 
nocent spouse was made the victim of Thi Denney EE ‘the 
once so cheerful Helena, happy only in ‘her ‘children, ‘had 
now become a resigned and silent sufferer, whilst’ the em- 
press Irene passed her solitary days in exercises of devotion. 
Kantakuzenos likewise, worn out by the jealous’ rivalship 
of his ward and the rebellion of his sons, felt himself'no Ton- 
ger able to bear the weight of the crown, ‘and 1 
executing the plan‘he had long’ a 
purple pallium for the frock of the monk. © wi mt 
In the midst of these’ melaricholy ehicnlianagle 
and’ Theodora’ arrived’ at onrattopl, and hastened to 
the imperial palace, Pie's 2B pi Sia: es 
The old servant Zenoras grew pale si Olin when WS Hah 
them on the steps of the palace. He laid: his hands on Ay- 
mard:as’ if to’ satisfy himself that it’ seared 
which stood’ before lim. — A) LOND AUELS! SR A Seaeee 
“Heaven be thanked,” ‘said‘he’ to Theodora; that sy 
eyes behold you once more ‘before I’ shut them! for “ever! 
And you too, noble count, whom we had~ 
the dead, be welcome! But”—here’ the “old *iian"drewoa 
heavy sighyou ‘come’in ‘an’ evil hour’ ‘Eveti just“now | 
— imperial father wears the crown for the'last time it’ the | 
hall of ‘audiences, and is about to place his*formal 
in the hands ofthe venerable’ patriarch “Isidore,” andthe 
Pope’s legate, Arigo d’Asti. The noble Pietro Gero,’ éom- 
mander of the Venetian fleet, is to witness thé’act'Whith Se- 
cures to my noblée master that better peace which his’ bosom 
Christen 
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The folding-doors of the hall now opened, and Helena 
stepped forth arrayed in deep mourning,—she was pale but 
still in the beauty of youth; close to her followed ‘her noble 
mother, in the garments of a nun, and now bearing the name 
of Martha. act FAN, OU 

Helena, throwing back her black veil, first recognised her 
sister, and threw herself into her arms with impetuous joy. 
Aymard kneeled with pious respect’ before the illustrious 
lady, who, evenin'the garments of the convent, exhibited the 
dignified manners of an empress. 

“ Allow me now,” exclaimed Theodora, “allow me now 
to hasten to my father, that he may, while yet retaining the 
power of an emperor, dissolve: my marriage with Orchan,; 
and bless my union with the beloved of my soul! Let us 
hasten, Aymard, before the precious moment flies !” 

Hastily she broke through the centinels at the door of the 
hall, and entered followed by Aymard, . 

The patriarch Isidore, the legate of the Pope, and the Ve- 
netian admiral were listening attentively to the words of the 
emperor, when Theodora suddenly threw herself at the feet 
of her father, | wiz | ; te ‘offer no 

“Pardon, my father,” exclaimed she; “my appearing be- 
fore you in this important hour, when you.are preparing for 
your entrance into the heavenly dwellings of. peace! But 
know that marvellous things have happened;, the, dead are 
again walking among the living; the gallant arm of Aymard 
has rescued me from the shameful bonds. of the-infidels, Oh, 
once more bestow your blessing on your daughter, and con-_ 
secrate the eternal union of our hearts!” puinrot 

“Amen !” ejaculated the patriarch, while the eye. of the 
Venetian nobleman rested with pleasure upon the kneeling 

With mild composure Johannes, Kantakuzenos' raised his 

daughter from the ground, and pressed her to his breast... 
“Pardon and, forget,” said he with a faltering voice. «In. 


the sacred vesture of a monk, and from the silent cell will 1. 
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send ardent prayers to heaven’ that my Theodora may be 
happy upon earth.” sere 

The day of his abdication was also the wedding-day of the 
faithful pair, who took a sad and eternal farewell of their 
father, mother, and sister. 

Fair winds quickly conveyed them to the coast of France , 
and in that country they spent, amid the quiet bliss of do- 
mesti¢ retirement, the remainder of their days. )— - 

Kantakuzenos retired as a monk to mount Athos. — 
separated from the bustle of that world, to which even the 
possession of a splendid crown had given so little charm, he 
gave the remainder of his days to devotion and science; 
and wrote those memorable books of the history of his own 
times, which are even yet one of the richest treasures of lite- 
rature, and a lasting monument of his noble spirit and gifted 
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= Rupezaut “pana? to that class‘ of demons ‘to shia 4 a88 
2  _—has assigned the forests’ and ‘Solitary plates “as ‘a’fit abode. 
-__-He is, however, distinguished from all the other members ‘of 
the family by certain very peculiar traits; those spirits who 
haunt Shakspeare’s lonely forests, in the twilight of the 


example, and As you like it—are little, spiritful fays, who in- 
_ dulge in every species of gleesome revelry,—but Rubezahl, 
- the lord of the mountain, delights to exhibit himself in gi- 
gantic forms, the sole monarch of a large, wild tract of moun- 
_tainous country. As all the tales of the Giant Mountains 
are founded on the existence of this capricious sprite, they 
do not exhibit that depth of feeling which we occasionally 
meet with in the traditions of other mountainous regions; 
yet they possess some very remarkable features, which are 
to be ascribed, as in the case of the latter, to the native and 
external characteristics of the district,to which they belong. 
In most large mountain-systems, the highest point is sur- 
rounded by inaccessible rocks, deep valleys, and wild ravines ; 
“ and few of the peasantry dare to visit those lonely re- 

gions, imprinted with the stamp of mystery, whence Nature 

looks down, wild, enigmatical, and threatening upon the dis- 

tant plains. Very different in this respect are the Giant 
, Mountains ; a vast, mild, inhabited plain stretches close to 
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world of dreams—in the Midsummer’s Night's Dream for. 
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their foot and their loftiest summit, the eekuppe, . or 
ey has not that air of mystical pu 2 
it; there the dark mountains, and misty lakes,—the steepest 
rocks and the wildest waterfalls,—are found i in the immediate 
vicinity of the friendly villages. This brings the mys 
more familiarly near; and what in Mat Wp 5 
destructive and gloomy power over the spiri unis a 
appears here like a light dream ; the } pow 
mountains only indulge themselves in a few Pei fe ad 
men talk of them without fear. ‘¥ . 
There are many other featuresin which the Giant } 
differ from most other ranges. These hills divide two widely 
different climates ,—forming an enormous barrier or 
line between the two; the climates of the south, and north 
here meet each other, without : intervening gradation of 
temperature, and op the fie ibrium of the air, so that 
clouds are suddenly formed ich rush, together, and .are 
again divided, or cling like ¢ a ig veil Ly the — 
mit of the mountain,—blasts 0 ara 
tions among the high cliffs,—sudden fon ee of rain 


down,—and the weather clears up and ae 


prising rapidity. These whimsical changes are considered as 
80 1} many manifestations of the caprices of the fantastic 


zal, who is more familiar with the Silesians than erie 

inhabitants of Bohemia, who are separated by ; a wilder 

trict from the peak of the Giant Mountains, Though Pinhal 
comic, 
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tragic traits, the latter are not entirely wanting 
"VA ped 1 Ws agi of eae a ezahl, 
have ‘Been several conjectures. Pretoriu: ‘the. aut! of a 
very tasteless work, which appeared shortl ly after he Thirty 
years’ war, and who is to this moment tl the principal writer 
upon Rubezanl, has collected upwards of a Risa is Feren: 
derivations, which he e xplains i ina very ial nd unattract 
style. The 33rd_ of these is that hy aes comes from nu: 
bering neeps or turnips : as if the Rigg 0 xce 
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avarice, couldnotabstain from. counting the most t trifling of of his 
possessions,—the turnips of his garden. This der rivation rats 3 
our days obtained most credit from the pipe pe of Museus, 
the well-known writer of Tales; only, according to. him, 
the appellation does not mark the avarice of the _spirit— 
for of this feature the world of tradition knows nothing—it 
is grounded on a love adventure. For many thousand years, 
Muszeus relates, Rubezahl had inhabited the Giant Moun- 
tains; at last the lovely daughter of a neighbouring prince at- 
tracted his regards, and by his spells he succeeded in getting 
her into his power. To beguile the gloomy and cheerless 
solitude around her new residence, and to gain her heart,— 
in which he had hitherto failed, ,—he created a ‘host of, ser- 
vants to wait upon her, out of a fern of ba and 
bestowed upon them the forms of he . 
quaintances. ‘But as the urhi cee p the 
enchanted beings also ‘wi an a 


d, boone ae >) 


i for 


saken maiden in sadder pr it ae than rai ie 
once prepared a large fla of stb urDiy cure, against the 


arrival of the following spring, “a cata e attendance of ce 0 of 
servants for his beloved. But she was el moured. of aprince 
of Ratibor, and found means to inform him of, her. ‘situation. 
In the meanwhile she began to. show herself somewhat more 

gracious, and as the day approached on which, she. ; 
ed her lover, she flattered inet that she was. _almost 
vanquished by his love, and. would be e ready to re return it if 
he would count with the greatest accuracy his w whole . eld 
of turnips, and tell her their exact number, | neither. one 
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timentaLabout it, and is evidently the. offspring of his own 
‘fancy. ; 


Manifold are the whims of Rubezahl; or, as his goblinship 


has been designated in English, Number Nip. He is particu- 
shouted 


larly displeased when he hears his namei 

aloud; and on such occasions seldom.fails. to send the im- 
pertinent traveller home with a drenched skin, by collecting 
the clouds and raising violent thunder-storms above his head. 
At other times he takes a malicious pleasure in leading stran- 
gers, ignorant of the country, far astray into the most lonely 
and cheerless regions of his mountain-domains. He has, 
however, a good many gentlemanly traits about him. _ For 
instance, he delights to outwit and punish the rascally Jewish 
horse-venders, by sometimes presenting himself to them un- 
der the appearance of a wealthy nobleman, mounted upon a 
fine steed which he wishes to dispose of. The horse-dealer 
is, of course, allowed to drive an excellent bargain; but his 
triumph is of short duration, for he soon finds his new pur- 
chase changed into a bundle of straw! Again, should Ru- 
bezahl espy some poor knight wending his way ina threadbare 
suit, and upon a sorry animal, among the defiles of the moun- 
tain, he will sometimes hit upon a most delicate mode of re- 
lieving his necessities. Riding up tothe traveller in the ap- 
pearance of a stately knight, mounted upon a noble charger, 
he enters into conversation with him, and speedily contrives 
to engage himself in some absurd wager, stipulating that the 
loser shall forfeit his raiment and horse. In this way without 
offending the most knightly feelings, he has sent many a ca- 
valier out of his regions with a merry heart, who had enter 
them drooping and desponding. Occasionally too, toe 
tent with making them the gift of a steed, he secretly s 
into their pockets a few hundreds of gold coins. But s 

some worthless profligate think to retrieve his shattered fc 
tune by Rubezahl’s bounty, he finds himself wofully out 
ted, The ordinary bargain is made to be sure, and th 
low, as usual, wins the wager, and rides gaily off, chue! 
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over his success ; but the new attire he has put on is imper- 
ceptibly changed into a covering of withered leaves, and a 
rough unseemly stick takes the place of the fine steed, while 
all the time the rogue rides briskly on, utterly unconscious 

_ of the sorry figure he is making, till the shouts of the villa- 
f gers awaken him to a sense of his miserable plight, » Rube- 
f zahl sometimes amuses himself at the expense of the poor 
women who come to pick up little pieces of fire-wood about 

the mountain ; but he never fails to recompense them for the 
trouble and yexation his tricks may have occasioned them. 
To poor children, too, if deserving, he occasionally makes va- 
luable presents, He sometimes presents himself among the 
2 ‘guests at a village-wedding, and, after dancing with the bride, 
_ and contributing in various ways to the general merriment, 
e slips off, leaving some substantial proof of his kindness be- 
Al hind him. The following Legends may be taken as a spe- 
ie cimen of the current tenia illite Dias aor 


uJ spirit : — Sate AR 


No. l THE BEWITCHED STAFF. 


A TRAVELLER was picking his way, with great difficulty, among 
i the vast heaps of stones which are found in one of the wild- 
6 est spots of the mountain. Not without peril, had he to 
f leap from one large stone to another; now he reeled, with 

tottering steps, down some precipitous bank,—now forded 
with difficulty the brawling torrents which rushed across his 
path. . “ How lucky I am,” thought the traveller to himself, 
*‘in the companionship of my trusty old staff! Faithful ser- 
vice has it rendered me for many a year!” He placed the 
end of it on the ground to vault over a little stream: it 
slipped in between two large stones, and when the wanderer, 
2H 
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confiding in its aid, leaped into the air, the trusty staff snap- 
ped in twain, and its master was precipitated into vi a 
in a very rough and unpleasant manner. 

He arose with heavy sighs, but seemed, rip a. 
much less grieved on account of his bruises than for the loss 
of his staff. “How shall I ever get down that precipitous 
bank,” he exclaimed in a piteous tone, “ when thus forsaken 
by mine ancient faithful staff—my friend and support!” 

“ What ails you ?” suddenly inquired a hollow rough voice 
close behind. The wanderer turned round, and not without 
alarm beheld a large gloomy-looking figure wrapped up in a 
cloak, treading close upon his heels ; but recovering his com- 
posure, he told the mysterious stranger of the evil which 
had befallen him, and renewed his lamentations for ‘in 'be- 
loved staff. 

“ What are you moaning about ?” tutetingtel cease 
“as if there were no more trees on the mountain able to 
furnish you with such another stick! There, take mine,” 
continued he ; and, presenting the traveller with another staff, 
the stranger disappeared. 

The wanderer having reached the extreme skirts of the 
brushwood which covered these parts, again beheld the tall 
figure, striding with gigantic steps among the bushes, and 
seeming to dilate in size with the increasing distance. At last, 
after having vanished several times, and reappeared again, it 
melted into thin mist and gradually dissolved away. Mean- 
while he himself trudged on in good spirits, mightily com- 
forted by the gift he had received. But ere long his new staff 
became very troublesome to him. However carefully he set 
it down on the ground, it was always sure to slip from under 
his hand when he came to rest upon it; and at other 
times it slid in between the interstices of the stones in such 
a manner as to require pretty strong efforts, on the part of 
its master, to extricate it again. In addition to these serious 
inconveniences, the staff grew momentarily more and‘more 
heavy ; till at last the poor wanderer seemed to forget that it 
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was intended to serve him for a support ; and trudged weari- 
ly forward, now sliding down the steep banks, now stepping 
painfully from stone to stone, without seeking the slightest 
assistance from the vexatious staff, whose weight, peers , 
less, kept rapidly increasing. 

The traveller changed his staff from the right hand to the 
left; then he grasped it convulsively with both hands; next 
he laid it across his shoulder, changing it alternately from 
left to right ; all would not do—the inexorable staff grew 
weightier and weightier. Finally, he laid it across his neck, 
like a milkman’s yoke, and supporting it in this posture with 
both his hands, he staggered forward on his toilsome path. 
At last the burden became insupportable even to a peasant’s 
brawny shoulders ; for awhile he attempted to drag it behind 
him, but it seemed to take root in the ground, and required 
a still greater exercise of strength and patience to drag it 
forward in this manner. As a final expedient, he placed him- 
self astride upon it;—when, lo! away it sprung with the 
most violent bounds—now bearing its rider close upon the 
brink of the most frightful precipices, now skipping over the 
plains in the most erratic style imaginable. 

The perspiration ran down in streams from the astonished 
rider’s face; but still he grasped his strange steed with con- 
vulsive energy. At last, after many a perilous bound; he 
found himself in a fir plantation, and his staff becoming ‘sta- 
tionary, he got off it and cast it from him with feelings of 
mingled surprise and detestation. Scarcely had he done so 
before he beheld his own trusty staff lying before him upon 
the grass, whole and sound, and without reflecting how it had 
come there, he grasped it firmly and Repeat briskly for- 
ward. 

The wood now became less gloomy;—the aspect of the 
country more friendly,—before him lay a green pleasant mea- 
dow,—in the distance gleamed his own beloved hamlet. The 
traveller’s strength returned to him; he began to ponder on 
the marvels of his journey, and, for the first time, he thought 
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how very strange it was that he should be again in posses- 
sion of his ancient staff, entire and uninjured, though he was 
perfectly sure he had seen it snap asunder in the brook. 
That the gloomy figure must have been none other than 
Rubezahl, the lord of the mountain, he now felt quite 
assured ; he also remembered to have heard many adventures 
similar to his related of travellers in these parts, and did 
not doubt that the wicked staff, which had wrought him so 
much woe, had been finally converted into a rod of precious 
metal. So, after having refreshed himself from the fatigues 
of his journey, he set out and retraced his steps in search 
of the staff he had so thoughtlessly flung away ; but’ Rube- 
zahl was not propitious, and the traveller added a vain and 
toilsome search to the other fatigues of the day. 


No, Il. THE COACH WHEEL, 


A coacHMAN had one day, with great exertion, rolled a 
wheel across the mountain. He had just got it conveyed to 
the top of a considerable eminence, and, feeling himself much 
fatigued, had placed the wheel against a tree, and laid himself 
down under another, where he soon fell asleep. In the mean- 
time, Rubezahl bewitches the wheel. The coachman awoke 
much refreshed from his slumber, and attempted to renew his 
task ; but the obstinate wheel resisted every effort to set it 
again in motion. Long he toiled, and struggled, and panted 
in vain; at last, by one convulsive exertion, he tore it from 
the tree; but it now fell with the weight of a ton to the 
ground, and by no effort could he succeed in raising it again. 
At the moment, however, that the coachman; quite out of 
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breath and imprecating a thousand curses upon the obstinate 
wheel, had renounced in despair the attempt to move it, up it 
started, and after poising itself for a moment, without any 
assistance from its exasperated guide, bounded away with 
amazing velocity down the rocky declivity of the mountain! 
Poor coachee hastened after it, and saw with infinite astonish- 
ment that it ran as easily up the ridge of the mountain as 
down. After a long and toilsome chase the wheel seemed 
to slacken its course, and coachee began to hope he might 
overtake it; but just as he came up to it, and was ex- 
tending his arm to lay hold of it, away it sprung from him 
with redoubled rapidity ! Thus the wheel continued to run, 
and the coachman after it, over many a weary mile, up hill 
and down dale. At last, its pnrsner succeeded in grasping it 
firmly, and wheel and coachman fell to the ground together ; 
again it started up—again its tenacious pursuer sprung after, 
and away they flew till both fell together on a dunghill at 
the stable-door, whither the exhausted coachman had — 
designed to conduct the wheel. 


No. IL THE SPRING-ROOT. 


RvusBeEzau_ has his own vegetable garden in the mountain ; it 
is shown upon the declivity of the Aupengrund, The moun- 
tain is rich in excellent herbs which have been used from 
very ancient times in the preparation of costly essences. 
Even at this day the inhabitants of Krummhubel gain their 
livelihood by the preparation of essences from the herbs 
which grow in these parts,—an art they may probably 
have derived from the students of Prague, who attended the 
2H3 
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once celebrated school of Paracelsus, and ‘who were driven 
away by the war of the Hussites. Among these herbs there 
is one which has become peculiarly celebrated in legendary 
lore; it is called the spring-root, and is found only in Rube- 
zahl’s garden. This root is of the most costly species, and 
possesses virtue to heal the most obstinate and inveterate dis- 
eases. But Rubezahl allows none but his particular favourites 
to gather it. 

A lady of high birth once lay dangerously ill at Leiguite; 
and promised a peasant a great reward if he could procure 
her the spring-root from Rubezahl’s garden. Allured by her 
tempting promises he undertook the task. When he reached 
the lonely desert country where the garden lies, he seized 
his spade, and began to dig up the root, which was not un- 
known to him. Whilst he was yet stooping at his labour, the 
wind arose in loud surly blasts, and he heard some rough 
words, which he did not understand; but raising his head, he 
perceived upon the extreme edge of a projecting cliff, a tall 
gigantic form, with a long beard, which descended over his 
breast, and a large crooked nose which horribly disfigured 
his countenance. “What are you doing there?” screamed 
the figure in a rough voice scarcely distinguishable from the 
howling of the storm. The peasant, though a very bold man, 
was overcome by the terror which now seized him, and re- 
plied : “ I am seeking the spring-root for a sick lady who has 
promised to pay me well for it.”—* What you have got you 
may keep; but dare not to return again!” screamed the fi- 
gure, and brandishing his club with threatening gestures he 
vanished. 

The peasant went down from the sounded leak 3 in deep 
thought, and the lady at Leignitz considered herself extreme- 
ly fortunate in getting possession of the healing root to 
soothe her pains. Hier illness visibly diminished, and as she 
could only expect her complete recovery from the continued 
use of the root, she desired that the peasant might be again 
brought into her presence: “Would you venture once more 
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to fetch me the spring-root ?”’ inquired the lady... “ My good 
lady,” answered the peasant, “ the first time I went the lord of 
the mountain appeared to me in a fearful form, and threatened 
me so seriously that I dare not venture a second time.” But 
the lady conquered his fears by liberal promises ; she agreed 
to give him a much larger sum than the first, and the 
peasant no longer able to resist, ventured once again to take 
a solitary journey into the most secret recesses of the moun- 
tain. 

As soon as he began to dig the root, there arose a fearful 
storm in the same, quarter as before, and, when he looked to- 
wards it, he beheld the same figure in a still more threaten- 
ing posture. His long hair and wide mantle seemed to stream 
on the wind towards him, and fire shone in his eyes, while 
the frightful voice again screamed: “ What are you doing 
here ?” till the words were re-echoed from the barren rocks, 
and seemed to be shouted with redoubled violence from the 
profound abyss. When the peasant again answered, “ I seek 
the spring-root ; a sick lady will pay me very well for it,” 
the wrathful spirit spake thus : “ Have I not warned you, you 
madman ?. And you dare to come once more? But-you have 
it already ; so save yourself if you can!” The fire of his 
gleaming eyes seemed to scorch the countenance of the be- 
wildered peasant, while the mighty club, which the demon 
held, came whistling through the air, and sunk. quite close 
beside him, deep into the solid rock. At last the peasant re-. 
covered his recollection, and hastened towards Leignitz, 
where the lady gave him so great a sum that he forgot all 
his misfortunes, and joyfully returned home. Some time had 
elapsed, and the lady seemed almost well; but still she had 
not thoroughly recovered. . “ If I could get the spring-roota 
third time I feel I would be quite well,” said she. .So she 
sent again to the ‘peasant, who at first refused to go to 
her, but an eyil spirit tempted him to his destruction. 


' « Here Iam again, lady,” said the peasant ; “what do you 
/ wish of me? I hope it is not to go again for the spring-root.. 
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‘Heaven preserve me from that! The last time I scarcely 


escaped with my life. 1 still shudder when I think of it.” 
Hereupon the lady promised him a whole rich farm anda 
great deal of money with it, and so dazzled the rash man’s ima- 
gination that he forgot all danger, and promised a third time 
to steal the spring-root from the enchanted garden, though 
it should cost his life. “Up to this moment,” said the pea- 
sant, the spirit has only threatened me; and this shall be the 
last time, for I will soon be a rich man, and will apende 
the rest of my life in glory and joy.” 

The peasant dared not go alone this time to the mountain. 
“ Dear boy,” said he to his eldest son, who was now grown 
up, “I am going to the chapel upon the mountain} you shall 
accompany me.” So they went together, till the ravines 
became more and more narrow, and the mountain more and 
more barren; and as they went along the dark lakes éter- 
nally overshadowed by the steep recks, the father became 
thoughtful, and horror pierced his inmost soul. His eyes 
gleamed so wildly that his son too was seized with a odld 
shuddering. “What ails you, father?” said the boy. But 
he did not answer him, and gazed in silence on the ground. 
Thus they ascended higher and higher, and when they drew 
near the garden the father spake: “ Evil spirits have be- 
guiled me from my earliest childhood; I have cared only for 
riches, and have remained a stranger to the fear of God andto 
religion. [have led a wild and worthless life, and never gave 
you the good example a father ought to set before his chil- 
dren. Now Hell calls me, and I must purloin the spring- 
root from the lord of the mountain, for which he will tear 
me to pieces.” At this the son wept, and said: “ Father, 
leave it ; turn back with me ; Heaven is merciful.” But, with 
the energy of despair, the father had already seized the 
spade and begun his work. There arose a fearful hurricane, 
—a water-spout rushed down and flooded all the brooks into 
wild torrents—a moaning, heart-wringing sound seemed to 
rise up from the roots of the garden,—all the elements mil- 
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gled wildly with one another,—yawning cliffs opened, and 
from above a large figure, itself like a mountain, descended 
with a gigantic club, seized the peasant, and flew up with 
him to the height. Then a large rock fell down ina thou- 
sand pieces. The son heard the moaning of his father, farther 
and still farther in the distance, and for a long time lay in 
deep stupor. At last the hurricane ceased to war, the sky 
cleared up, and the boy, struck with terror, sought the cha- 
pel to recommend himself to God. At the same hour the 
lady at Liegnitz died. 


No. IV. THE TREASURE-SEEKER. 


Ar Warmbrun* there lived a sober and industrious trades- 
man, who occupied a lonely house. His appearance bespoke 
great poverty; it was seldom that he entered into conversa- 
tion with any person; and report alleged, that he occupied 
‘himself in chemical researches, with the hope of discovering 


the golden essence, and suddenly amassing great treasures. 


He would often wander forth alone into the wild district be- 
hind the Kynast,} where he would bury himself for hours 
together in the dark woods, and only return to his hut in 
the twilight. To one person only had he intrusted the se- 
cret of that spell which attracted him so frequently to this 
wild region,—he had told him in an hour of confidence, how 


EW a a ee eceeteaaeas 
* Warmbrun isa watering-place in the Silesian mountains, ce- 
lebrated for its warm springs, which were discovered in the begin- 


ning of the 12th century. 
- + One of the peaks of the Giant Mountain, 
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his heart was stirred within him while wandering in its lone- 
ly ravines, and how there lay concealed. for him in its dark 
rocks the long-worshipped mystery of his hike, son Aenean 
inexhaustible. 

One day as he took his way in a more welnehshaauaii 
than usual up the mountain, he perceived, while wandering 
under the dark fir-boughs, a clear light shining at a distance, 
and on approaching it, discovered an iron gate which seemed 
to defend the entrance to a lighted-ap cavern full of open 
chests containing untold treasures of gold and silver and 
jewels, which all seemed to smile upon the dazzled beholder. 
As he stood gazing on the red gold, a gigantic figure sudden- 
ly appeared at his side, who addressed him in these words: 
“ All those treasures are yours,—only mark well the place ; 
when you return hither three days hence, yonder gate shall 
be standing open.” The forest had an opening at this spot 
which allowed a clear prospect into the valley beneath ; to- 
wards the left of the Kynast, the steeple of Hermsdorf was 
just seen rising above an intervening eminence; above the 
Kynast rose the steeple of Warmbrun, and Hirschberg lay 
in the back-ground of the scene. The gigantic figure point- 
ed out the bearings of the spires and the principal objects in 
the landscape: “ Fix the picture well im your mind,” said 
he ; “when you shall have returned three days hence, and 
recognised this spot by all those marks, then will you per- 
ceive the cavern lighted up as it now is, and the gate stand- 
ing open; enter and your happiness is secured.” The asten- 
ished and enraptured chemist endeavoured by every means 
in his power to fix the locality of the wondrous spot; he 
went away,—returned again,—hesitated,—renewed his @b- 
servations, and at last satisfied himself that he could not fail 
to recognise the identical spot from which he had beheld the 
riches of the cavern. “There is a piece of money for “g 
said the mysterious figure, “that you may not persuade 
yourself that you have seen all this in a dream.” He gave 
him a gold coin inscribed with strange characters, and then 
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vanished from the chemist’s sight. When the poor man 
looked around him, the cavern also had disappeared, and he 
‘would have believed all that had passed to have been but an 
illusion had not the piece of gold which he still held in his 
hand satisfied him of its reality. 

Thoughtfully he went home, carefully observing every 
step of the path by which he returned, and marking the 
neighbouring trees. On the third day he hastened with im- 
patience up the mountain,—he found the trees which he had 
marked,—he recognised the foot-path,—he beheld the dark 
rocks at a distance,—and now he tried to place himself on 
the appointed spot by observing the bearings of the distant 
objects. The steeple of Hermsdorf already appeared on the 
left of the Kynast, but he looked in vain for the steeple of 
Warmburg rising above the ruins which crowned it. At last, 
after long and toilsome search, he reached a spot from whence — 
he could perceive the latter object ;—but then the steeple of 
Hermsdorf had sunk behind the mountain. The treasure- 
seeker became feverishly anxious,—he shifted his position, 
—now he moved lower down, now climbed farther up the as- 
cent,—now he advanced towards the right, now towards the 
left,—sometimes he got two objects in the right position, but 
on looking round for the others, they had vanished ; the per- 
spiration streamed over his agitated features,—his eyes rolled 


’ wildly,—he threw his strained looks across the country,— 


“There now, I have it!” he would exclaim, and for a mo- 
ment his countenance brightened up; but on looking again 
the deceitful land-marks had. shifted their position. Thus 
tortured by the dreadful agony of high-wrought but perpe- 
tually dissappointed expectation, he anes gazing wildly 
across the distant country till the dusky twilight had con- 
cealed every object from his sight, and despair had risen to a 
pitch of madness, The poor wretch’s brain began’ to burn 
wildly, and he descended from the mountain araving maniac ; 
but every third day during the rest of his miserable life he 
sought to trace the position of the ebjects pointed out to 
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him by Rubezahl with the same indescribable anxiety and 
baffled expectation.* 


No, V. HOW RUBEZAHL CHANGED HIMSELF 
INTO AN ASS. 


A GLAZIER was once travelling across the mountain with a 
heavy load of glass upon his back; long and sore had the 
poor man toiled beneath his burden, and being now ready to 
sink beneath it, he was looking around him for a place 
where he might rest himself. Rubezahl—ever on the look- 
out for adventures—soon espied the way-worn traveller, and 
instantly transformed himself into a log of wood, which the 
glazier no sooner perceived lying on the ground before him 
than he hastened to rest himself upon it. But scarcely had 
he got himself comfortably seated, and stretched out his 
weary limbs, than away rolled the log from beneath him, 
and the poor glazier found himself upset, and all his frame 
of glass shivered into a thousand pieces. 

With some difficulty he got upon his legs again, ‘but the 
false log was no longer to be seen. The poor man was sore 
grieved on account of his loss, and gazed upon the broken 
fragments of glass which lay strewed around till tears filled 
his eyes. Then appeared Rubezahl, in the form of a travel- 
ler, who asked the glazier what ailed him; whereupon the 
latter told all that had befallen him,—how long and sore he 

_ had toiled —and how the false log had slipped from beneath 
F _ 


* The same horrid story is current in the mountains of Salzburg. 
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him,—and with many sighs he added that he was now a 
ruined man for he had thus lost all his little stock in trade 
to the value of eight thalers. The mountain-spirit, who is, 
upon the whole, of a generous disposition, was touched by 
the honest fellow’s simple story, and confessed that he him- 
self had played him the trick for a little diversion. “ But,” 
added he, “I will more than remunerate thee for thy loss — 
vexation.” 

Rubezahl in a moment transformed himself mto a jackass, 
and directed the glazier to lead him down to a mill, which 
lay at the foot of the mountain, and there to offer him for 
sale to the miller, which the poor man did and soon sold him 
to the miller for ten thalers, with which he took his way 
home, right glad at heart. Meanwhile the miller’s boy led 
his master’s new purchase into the stable, and placed a bun- 


dle of hay before him; but the ass opened his mouth and 


said: “I do not want hay; give me something’ roasted 
or baked.” The boy was amazed at hearing an ass speak, 


and ran out of the stable, roaring to his master that the new. 


ass could speak. But when the miller entered the stable 


himself, behold there was no ass there! Thus did Rubezahl 


do a piece of service to a poor but honest man; and punish 
the miller who filched his neighbour’s flour. | 


No. VL HOW RUBEZAHL PUNISHED A TYRAN- 
NICAL LORD.” 


In the year 1512, a certain cruel and unjust nobleman had 

commanded one of his peasants, on pain of incurring his se- 

vere displeasure, to remove a very great load of trees 
II. 21 
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from a wood to his castle-yard. The poor peasant saw at 
once that his waggon and team was quite unfit for the work, 
and so he took his way through the wood in great distress 
of mind, knowing that his lord would not fail to punish him 
as he had threatened. But as he went along, Rubezahl sud- 
denly stood before him at a turning of the road, in the dis- 
guise of a stout working man, and inquired at him the cause 
of his many heavy sighs; so the peasant told him the whole 
matter, and how it stood with him and his lord. Then Ru- 
bezahl bade him be of good cheer, for he would transport 
the load for him to the knight’s castle, and the peasant went 
home with a lightened heart. 

No sooner was the peasant gone than Rubezahl set. to 
work, and in a short time had got all the huge trees: bound 
together in one bundle, which he slung upon his back as 
easily as one would do an ordinary faggot ; and away he went 
whistling right cheerily under his enormous burden, -When 
he came to the nobleman’s castle he threw down the whole 
in the court, in such a manner that no one could obtain en- 
trance to or outlet from the house. Therefore was the un- 
just nobleman compelled to make a new road and build a new 
gate to his castle, at a great expense; and thus did Rube- 
zahl punish him for his cruelty and oppression. it 


Simi 


THE 


RAT CATCHER OF HAMELN 


A GERMAN LEGEND. 


Near the town of Hameln* lies a hill called the Koppelberg, 
upon one side of which two stone crosses are seen, which 
are said to have been placed there in memory of a dreadful 
event which tradition says took place here on the 26th of 
June 1284. 

At this time the town of Hameln was infested with a 


mighty host of rats, against which no bolt, nor lock, nor trap, 


nor poison was of any avail. They ate up every thing that 
was eatable; and what they could not eat, they gnawed with 
their teeth. They attacked the cattle in the stables, and men 
at night in their beds; and though thousands were killed, 
fresh thousands appeared in some other quarter. In short, the | 
poor inhabitants of Hameln were as much plagued by these 
atrocious vermin as were the Egyptians of old. 

In this emergency, there came a stranger to Hameln, ar- 
cayed in very odd apparel, who proclaimed aloud that he 
would rid the citizens of the vermin, if they would reward 
him handsomely. Who were now more oyerjoyed than the 
inhabitants of Hameln, who had plenty of money but no 
bread! They agreed to give the stranger whatever he might 
ask, provided he freed them of the plague of rats. They 
thought that he had the secret of some infallible powder, or 
would make use of some other natural means for destroying 


—_——— 


* A Hanoverian town in the principality of Calenberg, at the 
tunction of the Hamel with the Weser. 
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the vermin. But how did he set about it? He drew a little 
whistle from his pocket, and went through the streets blow- 


ing upon it, when, lo! from all the houses, cellars, gardens, © 


and corners of the city, rushed the rats, and followed the 
whistler. The astonished inhabitants also followed to see 
what would happen. The stranger having gone through all 
the streets, tillthe vermin rolled in such a mass behind him 
that many a street was too narrow for the living flood, led 
them to the banks of the Weser, where, having pronounced 
some gibberish words, he raised his staff aloft, and the 
whole crowd of rats precipitated themselves into the flood, 
and disappeared ! 

The Hamelians stood aghast at this sight. Such a feat 
could not be effected by natural means; the strange man 
must be a magician, or perhaps, the great devil himself. In 
either case they considered themselves relieved from their 
obligation to reward him; and however urgently the cursed 
rogue—for such is the epithet the tradition bestows upon him 
—demanded his payment, they obstinately refused to give 
him a single groschen. 

At this the magician got into a mighty passion, and resoly- 

ed on taking a dreadful revenge. So one Sunday, when all 
the people were in church, he proceeded again with his curs- 
ed little whistle through the streets. There were no longer 
any rats to troop to his summons, but now all the children 
came out of the houses and followed his devilish whistling. 
There might altogether be about one hundred and thirty 
boys and girls, with whom he proceeded through the narrow 
street leading to the eastern gate, and thence to the Koppel- 
berg. 
_ A servant girl, who was standing, with a little child near 
the gate, anxious to see what would happen, followed the 
troop of children. As soon as their leader came nigh the 
mountain, it opened, he went into it, and the children fol- 
lowed him; and then the chasm suddenly closed again and 
all disappeared. 
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Trembling in all her limbs, the terrified girl hastened back 
to the town and announced the sad event.- 

The news was no sooner spread, than all the people rushed 
out of the churches, and ran towards the mountain, lament- 
ing, and screaming, and calling, and weeping, but all in vain ; 
the mountain continued shut and the children never return- 


_ed; only a kind of hollow, which seemed to have been the 


entrance to the chasm, remained to tantalize their sight. 
Many believed that it had been all ‘a hellish illusion, and that 
the evil spirit had carried the children through the air to 
Transylvania ; and the chronicles of Transylvania do indeed 
record that about this time there arrived in that country a 
troop of children speaking a strange language. 


The two crosses mentioned in this legend are still existing, but 
the inscription which they bore has been illegible for above one 
hundred and fifty years. The foundation of the legend is either 
the story of a fanatical monk who carried along with him some boys. 
to the Crusades, or the fact that these monuments were erected to 
the memory of the citizens of Hameln, who fell in the battle of Se- 
demunden against the Bishop of Minden. Geethe has made of this 
tale a very pretty ballad called ‘ The Rat Catcher,’ which, we be- 
lieve, has been successfully imitated, as well as thesucceeding legend 
of the Mausethurm, by Southey. 
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THE MAUSETHURM 
A RHINE LEGEND. | 


Wuoever has wandered through the charming countries of 
the Rhine, from Mentz to Coblentz, or been cradled on the 
limpid floods of the ancient German stream, and. beheld the 
reflected beauties of that glorious landscape swimming past 
his intoxicated senses, will easily recall the image of the 
mouldering ruin which gives its name to our story. He will 
again behold it rising before him, on the little isle beneath 
Biengen, near the left bank of the stream; and he will still 
hear and see his garrulous rower recounting, with solemn 
countenance, the legend of the cruel bishop, and ending his 
narration with a sincere ejaculation of ‘ Heaven be miereifel 
to us!’ 

In the year 968, Hatto I. surnamed Banosos, duke of the 
eastern Franks, and Abbot of Fulda, a man of great spirit 
and brilliant talents, was elected archbishop of Mentz; but 
he was of an avaricious disposition, and never tired of amas- 
sing treasure upon treasure; his coffers were full to over- 
flowing, but he still thirsted for gold. 

During his government it happened that Mentz and the 
surrounding country were visited by a sore famine, and the 
poor people began to die in great numbers for want of food. 
Many, knowing that Hatto’s granaries were still full of corn, 
and his coffers of money, appeared before the castle, and be- 
_ sought him with many prayers to relieve their misery. But 
the hard-hearted bishop turned a deaf ear to their entreaties 
and scolded them for indolent rogues who did not wish to 
work, whereupon the poor people became violent in their 
despair, and only called more loudly for bread. 

Then Hatto having assembled a great number of the 
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starving peasants in one of his granaries, under the pretence 


of supplying them with corn and fruit, caused the doors of © 


the building to be suddenly closed, and commanded fire to 


be put to it. Thus the whole multitude perished by a miser- © 


able death; and while the screams of the poor wretches rose 
to heaven from the midst of the flames, the bishop is re- 
ported to have tauntingly said to the partners in his crime: 
“* Hear you how the mice squeak !” 

But the vengeance of Heaven slept not long, and an awful 
and till then never heard of death awaited Hatto. For the 
ashes of the miserable people whom he had thus wanton- 
ly destroyed, produced myriads of mice, which assailed 
him in such numbers that, wherever he betook himself, the 
little animals pursued and bit him. Did he fly to the steep- 
est and highest places, they clomb after him; did he shut 
himself up in a dark and secret cell, they soon penetrated 
into the place of his retreat, and began to gnaw at him; and 
the more his servants tried to drive them away, the more 
furiously they assailed the wretched prelate. Even wherever 
they found his name on the walls or PReNE, they gnawed 
it out with their teeth. 

When at length the bishop found no respite from the 
myriads of mice on land, he got a tower hastily constructed 
in a little island in the Rhine, whither he hastened in a 
boat, hoping that the rapidity and depth of the stream 
would prevent the mice from following him. 

But even here the vengeance of heaven overtook him. For 


the mice swam in such numbers across the stream, that. 


though thousands were drowned, thousands more reached 
the tower, and clambered up the walls, and pursuing the 
wretched Bishop from room to room, so gnawed him with 
their teeth, that he at last died a most miserable death.* 


* There exists a contemporary Polish Tradition, wiititeia on 
great similarity to the present one. 
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THE OTTILIAN’ MOUNTAIN © 


A GERMAN LEGEND. 


In Alsace lived a count of Hohenburg,’ He was rich—very 
rich; he had many castles, and woods, and squires, and also 
a very beautiful wife. All that his heart desired, the count 
either possessed or could instantly procure; only what 
money could not confer he wanted, for children he had none. 
Oftentimes he had fervently prayed in the chapel of ‘his 
castle—for the count was a pious mai—that heaven would 
grant him this single boon; but ten years of wedlock had 
passed away, and yet he fondled no little heir of his magnifi- 
eent estates on his knees. But long looked for comes at last. 
In the eleventh year of their marriage, his wife presented 
him with a girl. Great had been the pleasure of the antici- 
pating parents; but great now was their grief, for alas ! the 
infant was born blind. 

The father and mother alike lamented their child’s mis- 
fortune, and murmured against that providence which had 
so cruelly embittered their joy; but time, which heals | 
wound, accustomed them also to this, and dearly they loved 
their little daughter, who remained their only child, and 
soon grew up, and became a very pretty and good girl = 

Ottilia—such was the little maiden’s name—had reached 
her fourteenth year, when, by what chance nobody could tell, 
she suddenly received her sight. The joy of her father and 
mother were now boundless; ambitious plans were laid for 


her future destiny; and the parents began to look among the 
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nobles and knights of the surrounding: country for a fitting 
son-in-law. 

But Ottilia entered not into the views and wishes of Jane 
too fond parents. While deprived of the blessed light of 
heaven, the girl had become early inspired with enthusiastic 
feelings, and had formed a solemn resolution to betroth, her- 
self to a celestial spouse; and now, in the recovery of her 
sight, she only perceived a sign from heaven encouraging 
her to the faithful performance of her vow. 

It soon happened that a rich knight fell in love with the 
pretty young lady; but whenever he visited her parents, Ot- 
tilia contrived, under some pretext or other, to keep out of 
sight. This conduct greatly displeased her father and mo- 
ther, who had long ago remarked the unearthliness of their 
daughter’s affections. They hoped, however, to drive her 
out of a foolish fancy ; and when the knight formally demand. 
ed the hand of the beautiful Ottilia, he got a fair promise from’ 
the parents, without the principal party being at all consulted — 

Ottilia had just returned from the chapel to her closet, and. 
sat down to her spindle, when her parents entered her. 
chamber, and, with much complacency, recounted to her what: 
had just happened, and ended by informing her that the noble 
knight was now waiting to greet her as his betrothed. © 

Then the terrified maiden arose from her seat, made the 
sign of the cross, and said: “ I am already the bride of hea- 
ven, and never will become the bride of mortal man. This 
I swear by my hope of salvation !” 


At this speech, the father fell into a violent passion, and 


the mother wept. But neither entreaties nor threats moved 
the heart of their daughter. Ottilia remained firm to her 
purpose, and repeated her declaration, that she would sooner 
give herself up to death, than yield to the wish of her parents 


in this respect. Then her father swore in his wrath to over- 
come her obstinacy; and, having commanded Ottilia to pre- 
for the wedding, which he said should take one next 


day, he left her chamber. 
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Poor Ottilia wept sore. To remain faithful to her vow 
was her firm resolution; but she also knew that her father 
would not less firmly pursue his own intentions. What was 
now to be done? The maiden spent the half of the night in 
thinking of one plan and another, and successively finding 
them all utterly hopeless. But when the cocks began to pro- 
claim the morning dawn, she hastily determined to fly from 
her father’s castle; and, collecting together her most. pre- 
cious jewels, she wandered forth with quick steps, not 
knowing whither she went. 

In the morning, when all were awake,: and preparing for 
the festivities of the day, Ottilia was missing; and when the 
sun had clomb high in the heavens, and still Ottilia had not 
made her appearance, her father went to her chamber to 
fetch her, but found her not there. They sought) for her 
through the whole castle, and likewise in the garden, but 
Ottilia could not be found. Then all believed that: she had 
fled; and the knight called his vassals to search for the 
fugitive maiden. They hastened on horseback in every 
direction, and the father and the bridegroom also rode forth, 
and took the road to the town of Offenburg in the Breisgau. 

The day was already declining when the father and: son- 
in-law rode up a mountain, whence they intended to cast a 
last look over the whole country, before they entered the 
neighbouring town of Offenburg.. As they ascended, they 
heard a loud shriek, and, raising their eyes, beheld Ottilia 
standing on the peak of the mountain, whereupon they 
hastened thither in the certainty of now arresting the 
fugitive. dys 

But Ottilia wept sore, and raised her hands towards: hea- 
ven, and implored the good angels for protection and de- 
liverance; and heaven protected its bride. Under her feet 
opened the rough rock, and, before the eyes of her father and 
bridegroom, Ottilia sank down into the chasm, which then 
closed over her, and a limpid stream began to flow forth 
from a small opening in the rock. 
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Weeping and in despair, the father returned home, and 
never again beheld his Ottilia. 

The miraculous story of the poor maiden soon became 
known throughout the country; the water was found of 
marvellous efficacy for weak eyes; a hermit built his cell at 


a little distance from the spring; and pilgrimages were for a 
long time performed to the Ottilian mountain, which even 


yet bears the virgin’s name, though the spring has lost its 
potency. 
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Then Kuno knew that it was the devil who stood before 
him, and quickly made the ee ee 
wicked spirit disappeared. 

But Kuno’s mind became more gloomy and ‘thoughtful 
than ever. Slowly he retraced his steps to his castle; upon 
his brow sat grief and sadness, and no smile ever lighted his 
countenance. At last he resolved to make a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land, and to seek solace for his grief in fighting 
with the infidels, and in ardent prayer at the Holy Sepulchre. 

His horses stood saddled, and his three squires awaited 
their master in the castle-yard, when Kuno once more em- 
braced his weeping spouse, and presented her, according to 
the custom of those times, with the half of his marriage-ring : 
“ Take,” said he, “ this half of the ring of our matrimonial 
fidelity, consecrated by the priest. May it be the pledge of 
love uniting us again! Wait for me seven years, and if I 
have not returned ere they elapse, then believe me to have | 
fallen in battle, and look upon our band of wedlock as 
dissolved.” 

A tear rolled over his manly cheeks; once more he mutely 
pressed his loving spouse to his breast, and then tore himself 
from her arms. Away now went knight Kuno over moun-— 
tain and valley, rivers and seas. 

Already had his sword drunk the blood of the infidels,— 
already had his pious tears moistened the Holy Sepulchre,— 
and yet no peace returned to his bosom. The Evil One had 
often appeared to him in different shapes and renewed his 
offers; but Kuno remained firm, and rejected every pro- 


Thus several years had passed away in bloody struggle 
with the infidels, when Kuno was one day taken prisoner; 
and fell into the hands of the sultan. The Christian knight 
expected a cruel death; but he was thrown into a dark dun- 
geon, where, separated from his faithful squires, he spent 
many dreadful days of solitude, deep under the ground. Alas! 
how often sighed he there for his dear country, and his be- 
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loved wife. How often prayed he to God for deliverance 
from captivity, or death! But the hour of his delivery had 
not struck ; he was destined first to bear great trials. 

Once as he lay in deep grief, moistening his couch with 
his tears, his dungeon suddenly became Maminated ond be- 
ere him stood the devil, who said: . > 

“ Knight Kuno, I free you from this dungeon, and ve 
you the daughter of the Sultan for wife, with a sie 2 
her dowry, if you will promise me your soul” 

Kuno remained silent. Ee 

“Open one of your veins,” continued - thi 
“here is paper; make haste and write your ert ia ; 
own blood, and in a moment you are free,” — I OY 3G: a 

Then Kuno sprung up incensed from his cotich, and . " 
“ Get thee behind me, Satan! Sooner shall * wor m: 
my body than I give myself up to thee. Begon 

And the Evil One disappeared ite the ine ail did 
not again tempt Kuno. | erCae Tire 

At last, after two Tong years, the Sultan ordered his dun- 
geon to be thrown open; and Kuno was set at liberty, and 
thought to return to the land of his fathers. “Alone ‘he 
gan his long j journey ; ; his body was sick, and his mind ; 
grieved; and painfully he toiled his way over wide ‘deser 
and barren fields, towards an immense forest, where } wan- 
dered about without road to guide him, ‘sill hoping €0 to reack 
an outlet. “But a whole sultry summer-day passed, 
the forest closed aroand him. — hs warldar 

‘Scarcely had he resuined his journey on the third 
whén he perceived, on ‘an open spot, three men’ men dressed in’ 
costume of his country. He soon drew nigh to them, ma 
recognised, with great astonishment ‘and’ joy, his ‘three 
squirés, whom he embraced like’ brethren, oiing Bet 
to have his faithful servants restored ‘to ‘hint 
now felt himself strengthened anew, and, for the fix 
many “years, moved” oftwards with a glad 4 part, 
wandered matty days and nights, and still’ fount 
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in the forest; no path, no hut appeared, and they had only a 
few herbs and roots by which to preserve their lives. At 
last they suddenly found themselves before a lofty wall 
which stretched away to the right and left for an endless 
length, and had nowhere a visible opening through which 
they could pass. Tyatoul 
Kuno sat down and ordered one of the squires to climb up 
the wall, and tell him what he could discover on the other 
side. He mounted on the shoulders of another, and ascend- 
ed the wall; but no sooner had he got to the top of it, than 
he looked down jeeringly on the knight, and disappeared on 
the other side. Then the second ascended, and when he 
had got to the top, he. nodded to his master, who stood be- 
low, anxiously waiting to hear his report, and disappeared as 
the former had done. ihe ahdpom alt oer w aie 
“T have yet thee,” said Kuno to the third; “ if thow also 
shouldst desert me, I am alone in the trackless, desert, and 
will become the prey of wild beasts” 5, iXpased 
“TI remain faithful to you till death,” said the squire; 
“ only help me to ascend the wall, and I will tell’ you hon- 
estly what I see on the other side.” iy Wee 
_ The knight did so, and the squire mounted on his should- 
ers; but he too had no sooner got up, than he looked taunt- 
ingly back upon his master, nodded to him, and disappeared 
on, the other side, like his companions.”, ...... 5 
Kuno now knew the work of his malicious enemy; and, 
trembling in all his limbs, fell on his knees, and fervently 
repeated a prayer which a pious priest had taught him. 
Thrice he loudly invoked the name of God, whereupon 
the wall disappeared, and the knight discovered that. Satan’s 
dominions lay beyond it, = a 
_ Kuno hastened from the dangerous spot; but knew not 
whither he went. Exhausted with hunger aud weakness he 
at. length sunk to the ground; and slumber. surprised him. 
But scarcely had he shut his eyes, when in a dream he be- 
held his, wife just going with another knight to the altar, 
so 2K2 
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_ whereupon he awoke hastily, and comforted himself that it 


was but a dream. But when he began to reflect and count, 
he found that the seventh year of his absence was nearly 
expired, and he sprung up, and hastened forward, ‘then 
paused again, and wept and wrung his hand while he 
thought in deep despair on the enormous — 
separated him from his home. ) fein (i bepaee atiality 
Suddenly the same huntsman stood before him, who hada: 
ready appeared to him in the forest near his ean” 
afterwards in many of his difficulties. © iter tlbyto 
“ To-morrow,” grinned Satan; “ your wife is the wife of 
another! You have still a thousand miles to travel to’y 
home. But if you promise with your blood to be mine, 
will bring you to your castle by night-fall to-morrow.” 
Kuno was in the most dreadful anxiety and 
loved his wife from the bottom of his heart; but healso loved 
God and his law with all his soul. _ What was to be d 
Fearful was the struggle in’ his mind. » He wept, and i 
mented, and lifted his hands’ towards heaven; and ‘Satan 
marked his distress, and said: Jisoua 03 yuan pltgitaaet 
“] will grant you one thing more. Youare free from 
promise, if you do not fall asleep during your j 
Kuno was indeed exhausted and feeble with his 


and a deep abyss seemed fearfully to open before him, if, 
under this condition, he’ entered into a srg wit 4 
Evil One; but the love which he bare his” wife, ‘aid the 
confidence which he reposed in God, pion 


consent to the rash bond. 1! OF eR saagh ee 
With his warm blood he wrote the dreadful + mh 
made him the property of Satan if he should once fall aslep 
during the journey. — elec teeire pete 
Scarcely was the compact in’ the hands of the Evil One 
and scarcely had the infernal spirit, grinning ‘and with fier 
eyes, read the bloody writing, than’ the’ hunts 
fell off from him, and he stood before the't : 
under the form of a powerful lion. powoilod Bere: dita 
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_ © Get. up,” growled. the animal; “1 bear) you,,safely.” 
And Kuno. got, up on.the back of, the lion with Christian 
courage and confidence in God. | dtmersa odd Sheth benvot tae 
. (Away, they rushed over, mountain ns valley, —— 
and. ma wind, whistled. through ey locks, «5 
from the tet of his flight..,,. But) still: she badkepscoaale 
His strong faith, and the dangerous condition under, which 
_he journeyed, chased away all inclination. to\sleep,. and, with 
deadly anxiety he grasped the shaggy mane of,the lion, that 


he.might;not tumble down and be dashed to, pieces on the 


‘rocks in his rapid flight... sot « Unte over oo Y. ol tedtous 
_ But, when evening approached, his eyelids began to close ; 
and though with the greatest, exertion he strove,to keep 
them, open, ; they, still, sank),and,sank, and Kuno, was,,seized 
with despair, and cried aloud,to, God, for help and. delivery, 
and God heard him); |... ail is dtcw ives eid bas bod 
»| There;came.two falcons, whi ; 
steed in circles, and. then. the; one ae toma the head. of 
the knight, and the other on his\foot,.and. wheneverjhis.eyes 
were about to close, they flew. anxiously around. him, jpeck- 
ing him, with their bills, flapping him with, their wings, and 
keeping bim thus awake:, Satan was.dreadfully enraged at 
this; but could, not, prevent it, for, he also, was/bound by, his 
treaty, and must finish the journeys ao )jibvon elt sobow 
Happily, and, without, haying fallen asleep, the » knight, ar- — 
rived atthe inn of his own village of Kirchzarten... Hoy beat 
his heart with pleasure when he beheld. the . battlements, of 
the castle.in which. he, was, once, more) to,find his ‘beloved 
wife! | But what were his, feelings upon, .beholding at,,the 
same moment a stately wedding procession come, gut, of the 


church, accompanied. gre teres . he sie of er 
array walking modestly past Mies & q 
«Krung, was) ready, to, sink. into. the ,eart 


she at and. pain ;,,but,he collected bi 


and followed the prosaeian ;ntonhin castle, and 
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entered, a stranger among’ the guests, rato: hiseowme vast 
Hall UTe!'q bederis? oc! zie gtd boklaoa ge ewesem 

The hospitable cup now circulated’ amongnallyypresent, 
and was also presented to Kuno. He drank the half ofvit, 
and threw unperceived the half of his wedding ring into the 
cup, and then presented it to the bride, who, without recog- 
nising the stranger—so altered was he by grief and pain—put 
the cup to her lips; but astonished at what she beheld in it, 
she threw a doubtful and scrutinizing look.on Kuno, and drew 
from her bosom the other half of the ring, and) dropped it 
algo in the wine: when lo! both halves united again! intowa 
firm and solid ring, and with a shriek of terror and joy; she 
threw herself, to the utter astonishment of ¢he” 
guests, into Kuno’s arms, and said: Fie: ew E 

“ Oh pardon me, my own husband, whom G od has given 
back to me—pardon. my, error, and take me back again as 
your loving wife !” seasieh + bos 
“« You have,” replied ‘Kuno, “remained faithful to me for 

Y .stetusy bs, psliatiza og bed cy eal 2 apt thy ee 
gover, yeaty (Heaven his uilitat ah api aves 
and great trials; now only death shall par bt st “Bi ees 

The bridegroom and the wedding guests had meanwhile . 
gone silently away, and when'Kuno and-his wife had re- 
covered from their joyful ecstacy, ‘the found themselves 
_alone in the apartment. ‘Henceforward I Cuno led a quiet and 
pious life with his faithful spouse. - He gave much and li- 
berally to the Church and the poor: but above “all did he 
prove himself hospitable to wanderers, whom he supplied 
with food and drink, and warned, from his own experience, 
against the allurements of Satan, exhorting them to place 
their trust in God alone, in whose name they would always 
be able to resist the temptations of the Evil One. And for 
this he was canonized after his death. But even in heaven 
he remains the traveller’s friend, and often appears in the 
form of a friendly old man, to the despairing wanderer, who 
has lost his road on the desert heath or trackless forest, 
gives him refreshing food and drink, and leads him safely to 
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the right paths or when, in the night, ti 


an illusory ignis fatuus. leads, him astray, ora) goblin ;has — 
lifted: him’ by the: hair, | then, he, has only, full of; faith, ree 

invoke St Kuno’s ‘aid, and, he hastens.t chases away, — 
the ope eT Meatenertrgs | 
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“WISE: ‘PRINCESS: 


It is hardly necessary to point out the similarity which 
exists between the following legend and omic s tradi- 
tion of Birnam Wood. 


Nigh to Marburg, on the borders of a forest, rises a moun- 
tain called the Christenberg. On this mountain, in ancient 
times, a certain king dwelt in a strong castle. The queen, 
his wife, had died, leaving an only child, a daughter, who 
possessed many marvellous gifts, on account of which, her 
father, the king, became exceedingly fond of her. 

Now it came to pass that his neighbour, king Griinewald 
[green wood], coveted his possessions, and came with a great 
army to besiege the castle on the Christenberg. Long the 
enemy lay before it, but the wise young princess was not at 
all dismayed herself, and her father took good heart when he 
beheld her courage, and held out against the foe. But when 
the morning sun of the first of May had risen upon the earth, 
behold the army of king Griinewald was seen advancing 
against the castle; and it seemed as if a great forest of living 
trees had been put in motion, for every soldier bore a large 
green bough in his hand. Then the maiden’s courge quailed, 
for she now knew that all was lost; and she spake to the 
king these words: , 


‘¢ Father, nought avails us 
When the wood assails us !” 


Whereupon the king, who relied more upon his Sueiines 
wisdom than his own, sent the wise princess into the enemy’s 
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camp, where she succeeded in obtaining from king Griine- 
wald a safe passage for herself, and permission to carry with 
her as much as a single ass could bear. And what did the 
good daughter put upon her ass? Her own father and her 
most precious jewels; and with these, her most precious 
possessions, she took her way unmolested to another country. 


THE WONDERFUL 


HORN OF OLDENBURG. 


Clarke, we believe, notices the wonderful Scandinavian 
horns, which are still treasured up in the cabinets of the 
curious in Denmark. The following is the marvellous part 
of the history of one of these relics of ancient wassail. 


In the eleventh century, there lived a count of Oldenburg, 
Otto by name, who was a passionate lover of the chase. 
Once it happened that in following a buck he suddenly 
found himself riding alone in the Osenburg, a waste tract 
of country about a mile from Oldenburg. It was near noon; 
and the sun beat upon him so powerfully that he grew ex- 
ceedingly faint, and in the torture of his burning-thirst, un- 
consciously called out—* Oh that I had a draught of cold 
water!” And lo! no sooner had he uttered these words, 
than there stood before him a beautiful maiden, arrayed in 
rich apparel; her luxuriant tresses fell in clusters over her 
dazzlingly white neck; she wore a coronet of flowers upon 
her head ; and in her hand she held a gilt silver vase, fashioned 
like a hunting-horn, and cunningly and richly adorned, 
which seemed full of limpid water. . 

“ Art thou thirsty?” said the beautiful maiden to the 
count. “ There, drink; refresh yourself.” 

With these words, she held out’ the horn towards him, 
and Otto took it from her hand; but though it seemed to 
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be full of limpid water, and though he felt almost consumed 
by his burning thirst, he dared not put it to his lips. 

“ Nay, suspect it not,” said the maiden ; “it will not harm 
thee. If thou drink of it, then it shall go well with thee, 
and with thy house; thy lands will increase greatly, and 
thou shalt have a blessing upon all that is thine: but if thou 
refuse to drink, this know, discord shall weaken thy house.” 

Then Otto despised the threat of the enchantress, and 
drank not from the horn, but turned its mouth downwards, 
and poured out the liquor upon the ground; and greatly he 
marvelled to behold, that where a few drops had fallen upon 
his horse, its hair was instantly consumed as with burning 
lead. 

“Give me my horn again!’’ called the enchantress, in 
great wrath, when she perceived how the count had mocked 
her. But the terrified Otto clapped spurs to his good steed, 
which bore him away in safety, and the horn is to this day 
preserved in his family as a perpetual memorial of so won-. 
derful an adventure. 
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THERE was once a’ sash who 6k eabrchae faithful Ass, 

which had served him for many years, but was now growing 

weaker and less useful every day. Past services) are soon 

forgotten by some men when present usefulness) is/not ex- 

perienced, and the farmer only imitated the examiple:of many 
of his neighbours: when he resolved. to) cut» his: pdor old 
Ass’s throat, and save his provender for:some more Service- 
able animal; but the Ass:smelt mischief-inithe.wind, and _ 

stole quietly away one summer morning towards the. city of 
Bremen. “ The citizens of Bremen,” thought»he, fare good 
judges of music, and old)as Lam and)unfit fonsany, active 
employment, who knows but I may be chosen, town-musi- 
cian ?”—The long-eared votary of Euterpe had not travelled 
far before he espied a Hound lying upon the road side, 
breathing hard, and apparently much exhausted.—* What's 
the matter with you, friend? why so breathless ?” inquired 
he.—“ Alas,” replied the Hound, “because I am old and 
every day losing my strength and fleetness, my master will 
no longer provide for me. This morning he was going to 
knock me on the head, for he now grudges me the very 
straw I lie upon; so I ran away from him; but what can I 
now do to earn an honest livelihood for myself ?’—* Why, 
_what think you friend?” rejoined the Ass, “I am thus far 
on my way to the city of Breen where I will be chosen 
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one of the waits—suppose then you were to go along with 
me, and try your fortune in the same way ?”-—-The Hound 
consented to this proposal; and so the two companions in 
adversity jogged on together.—Not far had the two musical 
aspirants proceeded in company, when they perceived a Cat 
sitting in the middle of the road with a most.rueful .coun- 
tenance.—* Now, what is the matter with you madam, may 
I make bold to ask?” inquired the Ass,—* Alas !”. sighed 
Grimalkin, “I am sadly out,of spirits; but how can_ it be 
otherwise when one’s life is in jeopardy? Because lam 
getting old as you perceive, and would rather bask myself 
all the day long before the fire than hunt mice, my mistress 
laid hold of me this morning, and would have drowned, me 
had I not made my escape from her as she was taking. me 
tothe pond! But howam I now to earn my daily bread ?” 
“ Accompany us to Bremen, where as you. are well-known 
for a good night-singer, you will certainly be appointed one 
of the city-waits,” rejoined the Ass, « The Cat had mo objec- 
tion to the scheme, and readily added herself. to the party.— 
Not many hoursafterwards as the three friends were passing 
a farm-steading, they perceived a Cock perched upon the 
upper-bar of a gate, screaming loudly, and apparently in 
great agitation. “ Bravo !” said the Ass, “you haye got a 
clear pipe and a strong one, friend! What-does all this crow- 
ing mean ?”—* Ah, kind sir,” replied the Cock, “ you behold 
in me one of the most unfortunate of living beings! But alittle 
while ago I was foretelling the approach of fine weather for 
our washing day; and yet my mistress and the cook gave 
me no thanks, for my pains, but threatened 'to..cut off my 
head and stew my body into soup, for (the. guests that. are 
expected one of these days. Well then may I crow;: 

as I can, for my voice will soon be silent enough |? “Nay 
then, my dear Chanticleer, if matters have come to such a 
pass as this with you, the sooner you can make your escape — 
from this place the better. Come-along withus te Bremen; 
you have) got a good voice, and| may get) forward. .in,-the 
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world withit-“ With all my heart,” replied Chanticleer; 
and so the four friends pursued their journey together.” 

' They could not however reach Bremen the first day. So 
at a late hour they went into a wood to seek shelter for the 
night.’ The Ass and the Hound lay down upon the grass 
under a thick tree,—the Cat climbed up amon? its branches,— 
and the Cock ‘perched himself on the very top, where’ he 
imagined he would be most secure. But before Chanticleer 
composed himself to sleep he thought it prudent’ to take a 
survey of the surrounding country, and ‘satisfy himself that 
all was safe and quiet for the night. In doing this he dis- 
covered a light glimmering through the trees at a little dis- 
tance, and called out to his companions below: . “ Methinks 
there must be a house no great way off, for 1'sée somethitig 
like’a candle shining yonder !”—“TIf that ‘be the ase,” Said 
the Ass; “we had better change our quarters, for all’ is ‘not 
so comfortable ‘hereabouts as one ‘could ‘wish.’ Thid grass. 
gives but a poor bite.”—* Oh yes;” added ‘the Hound) “ let 
us look about us for other lodgings ;'# rotigh’ Wone’ or a bit 
of meat would be a welcome sight to mé.”—So ‘they all’ Set 
off together in the direction of ‘the light, which they’ soon 
discovered proceeded from a hut in which a band of'robbers 
were enjoying themselves. ‘The Ass, being ‘the tallest’ of , 
the company, marched softly up to the window and peeped 
in : * What do you'see ?” asked the Cock.— What d6T see?” 
replied the A&s, “why I see a table groaning undera load — 
of dishes,’and a band of robbers seated around it- 
themselves as merry”aS princes !”——“ Such quarters’ would | 
suit us ‘amazingly’ well!” exclaimed the Cock.—* They 
would; but how shall wé’ manige’ to procure’ them?” ‘re- 
plied the’ Ass.— After ‘a little consultation they“ at‘last/ hit 
upon a suitable expédient for driving the robbers away from 
the’liut:’’ The® Ass’ placed his fore feét upon’ the window 
lintel, the ‘Dog then’ placed himself pon’ his’ back,—the 
Cat ‘scrambled! up’ wpon the Dog’s shoulders,~and the Cock 
perched ‘himself ‘as lightly as he could upon the Cat’s head; 
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and in this position, when all had got fairly balaneed, they 
struck up simultaneously a concert of such notes as nature had 
given toeach; the Ass brayed,—the Dog howled,—the Cat 
mewed,—and the Cock crowed; and scarcely were the rob- 
bers’ ears assaulted by the hideous uproar when erash went 
the window-frame as if a whole legion of demons were forcing 
their way into the hut. By this ingenious manosuvre the 
four friends scared away the robbers, and put themselves in 
undisputed possession of a comfortable apartment and ex- 
cellent cheer for the night. 

As soon as they had completely appeased their hunger 
and made themselves reasonably merry with the robbers’ 
liquors, they put out the lights, and retired to rest, each 
choosing the place most agreeable to himself. The Ass*got 
a nice bundle of dry straw to repose his wearied carease 
upon,—the Dog stretched himself out behind the door,—the 
Cat rolled herself up upon the warm hearth,—and the Cock 
perched himself upon a rafter ; and as all were rather tired 
with their journey, they soon fell asleep. But at midnight 
the robbers, thinking that they had run too hastily away, 
and perceiving all was again quiet about the hut, ventured to 
return for the purpose of reconnoitering the state of the 
premises, and one of them more courageous than the rest 
- groped his way into the interior, where he mistook the 
shining eyes of the Cat for live embers, and held a match to 
them with the view of obtaining a light. But Grimalkin 
repelled the liberty with her claws, and the robber terrified 
at the unexpected assault tried to force his way out at the 
back door, where the Dog jumped up and bit him in the 
leg; after which the Ass planted a hearty kick on his ribs, 
and he stumbled through the little court-yard believing him- 
self followed and assaulted by the whole legion of demons; 
while the cock began to scream violently from his rafter. 
In this manner the four friends not only made good their 
quarters for the night, but secured a comfortable lodging for 
the rest of their days; for the robbers were so terrified by 
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In the lovely valley through which the Neckar flows, there 
was, not far from the town of Grundelsheim, a steep moun- 
tain which rears its lofty head high above all the surrounding 
heights, and bears upon its summit,a chapel dedicated to the 
Archangel Michael, which goes by the name of the Him- 
melreich or ‘ Kingdom of Heaven’, and of Which the tradi- 

tional history is.as follows: nie 

In ancient times, while yet a thick forest clothed the whole 
mountain, there dwelt here, in pious seclusion, a holy man 
named Luke. Peaceful and holy was his life, and roots and 
wild berries formed his only food. These he cheerfully 
shared with the stranger whom chance might conduct to his 
mossy cell, and whose wandering steps he would again direct 
into the right path. | 

His reputation for sanctity soon spread throughout the 
whole surrounding country. Many performed pilgrimages 
to his cell, and none who ever received the blessing of the 
good old man went sorrowing away. 

Every year that added to the age of thoes added to the 
fame of his sanctity and the number of his visitors. 

But his grey locks grew white apace, his limbs becamé 
feeble, and a rude staff supported his tottering steps. One 
night there came a pilgrim to his door; his garments 
were drenched with rain, and his knees trembled with cold; 
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but the old man gave him a cheerful welcome, rekindled the 
fire, dried his wet raiment, spread out his simple fare before 
him, and prepared a soft couch of moss for his night’s repose. 

These offices of hospitality disc the a man retired 
into a little chamber to conélude his evening eobtcns, and — 
the pilgrim slipped gently after him. = speechless stood 

the good old Lucas when he beheld a glory which over- 

powered him with its excessive ba catia. encircling the 

stranger’s brows. 

“ Thy prayer is heard !” said the angel of the Lord. “ Re- 
tire to thy rest!” With these words he kissed the holy man 
upon the forehead, and the soul of the mae flew up oh the 
Archangel to Paradise.) 9) 0 re 

Some travellers found the lifeless fetsiiis o thie envi 
next day, and interred them with many tears’‘on the spots 
and the people of the surrounding: | ‘raised a etiunely 
there to commemorate his piety, and dedicated the 
to the Archangel Michael. © 9° 0 mobgaiat * 10 oto 

Since then the mountain has borne'the ‘ 

ENR RE Re devotees make annual pilgrimages ' to a: 
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